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GAYA DLSTRTOT. 


ClIArTER I, 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

T(ie district of Gaya, wliicli forms the most southerly portion Generai- 
of the Patna Division, is situated Iwtwoen 24° \T and 2-5° 19' 
noiili latitude and 84'’ O'^and 80° o east longitude. It extends 
over 4,712 square' miles, and is hounded on the noith hy the Patna ies 
distri(-t, on tlie east by Monghyr and Hazaribagh, on the south by 
the latter di.strict and Palamaii, and on the nest by Shahabad, 
from wliich it is separated by the river Son. The chief tomi is 
Gaya, situated in 24° 49' N. and 85° 1' E., which is also the 
admi nistrative liead-quartci’s. 

The distnct includes the greater part of what was knorni as the Origin ot 
district of Bihar until the year 1865, the tnud to the south forming 
part of the district of llamgarh. When the Bihar subdivision 
was transferred to the Patna district in that year, it was felt that 
it was inappropriate that the district .sliould bo called Bihar any 
longer, and it was given tlie designation of Gaya from the name 
of its chief town. According to the Bhagavata Puraiia, Gaya was 
the name of a king wlio dwelt in the town in the Treta-Yuga or 
silver age ; but the more generally accepted legend is that contained 
in Sie Vayu Pm’ana, according to which Gayii was the name of p 
Asura or demon of giant size, who by long and austere penance and 
devotion became so pure and holy that all who saw or touched 
him were admitted into heaven. Yaraa, the lord of hell, jealous 
of this intrusion on Iris prerogative, appealed to the gods, plead- 
ing that his post was becoming a sinecure. The gods oonfewed 
in council, and then visited GayS, and persuaded the demop to 
grant his body as a place of sacrifice. To this Galya assented, 
and lay down with his head resting where the old city of Gaya 
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now is. Tama then placed a sacred rook (Dharmasila) on his 
liead, but this was not sufficient to keep the monster quiet, and 
Bralmia souglit Vislinu^s aid. Then Vialinu in various forms, as 
well as ♦many other gods, sat upon tlie demon to render liim 
motionless, but to no effect. At length Vishnu plied his migldy 
mace, and quieted the monster for e\"er, but not until Oay§ had 
obtained a promise that tJie ground covered by Ids body, some 
10 miles in extent, slioiild be tlie Iioliost spot on earth ; that the 
gods should rest there, tlie locality being known as tlie Gaya- 
Kslietra; and that the ancestors of all who offered funertd 
ceremonies there should be translated straight to heaven. 

Gaya is bounded on the .south and south-east by the high 
lands of the Chota Na^nir plateau, from whi(h numerous sjairs 
project into it. Thence a wide alluvial jdaiii stretches a>vay to the 
north, broken here and there by groups and low ranges of hills or 
isolated peaks springing abruptly from the level country at their 
feet. These gradually disappear the further north one goes, and 
the Jahanabad subdivision is almost entirely a level plain. The 
whole o£ this tract is seamed by a number of rivers, which debouch 
from the southern hills and flow, in m^rc or less parallel courses, 
towards the Ganges. During the rains they are subje(^t f o ^'iolent 
floods; and as the general slope of the country northwards is com- 
paratively rapid, they flow smftly when in flood, but in the dry 
season they dwindle into trickling streams or lines of pools in fhe 
midst of long expanses of sand. 

The district is accordingly divided into two distinct divisions 
with different physical features. To the south is a region of 
broken undulating country merging into long ranges of hills, with 
a wide belt of brushwood jungle at their base. Much of Ihis 
tract is high and ban’en, and ineapable of cultivation ; it is 
unprotected by irrigation; the soil yields poor and precarious 
crops, and the population is sparse. The greater part of the 
district, however, consists of the flat alluvial plain mentioned above, 
which comprises the whole of the Jahanabad subdivision and the 
northern portion of the head-quarters, Aurangabad and Nawada 
subdivisions. This tract is protected from drought by a wonderful 
system of indigenous irrigation ; it is comparatively densely popu- 
lated ; and, compared with the southern part of the district* it is 
a region of great fertility. The whole history of Gaya has been 
determined by the widely different characteristics of these two 
divisions. The northern portion, which is highly cultivated and 
extensively irrigated, was in very early times a civilized country 
and the home of Aryan races; it was part of Magadha, the 
nucleus of the first great empire in India and the cefttre of 
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Buddhism for many centuries ; and in later years it was the arena 
of the oonlRots of contending armies. The south was long the 
shelter of aboriginal tribes, and did not yield to the advance of 
civilization till a late period in the history of the district#; it was 
untouched by Buddhism ; it is still thinly peopled, and many of 
its hill and jungle fastnesses are even now untilled. 

The whole of the southern edge of the district is cut up by a hill 
number of ridges and spurs projecting from the plateau of Chota systeit. 
Nagpur, which in a few places attain an altitude of nearly 1 ,800 
feet above sea-level. Beyond these again semi-isolated ranges, 
outliers from the flanks of the plateau, stand out from the plains, 
and still further north separate ridges and wholly isolated rocky 
hills crop up here and there. The most remarkable of these long 
low outlying ranges is the Granjas, Bhindas and Jethian range, 
which extends from near Bodh-Gaya north-eastwards for a 
distance of 40 miles with only two breaks, and rises at the Handia 
Hill to a height of 1,472 feet. The other ranges seldom exceed 
1,000 feet, and few of the isolated poaks are of any great height, 
the highest being the Maher Hill, which rises to a height of 
1,612 feet. In the southern range, however, the hills attain a 
greater altitude, the Durvasarhi and Mahabar Hills in the soutlr 
of the Nawada subdivision being respectively 2,202 and 1,832 
feet above sea-level : the former is the highest hill in the district. 

Of the other hills, the most noticeable are the Barabar Hills, l^ing 
pai'tly in the head-quarters and partly in the Jahanabad sub- 
division ; the Ilasra, Talira and Chirki Hills, the Brahmajuni Hill, 
wliich rises some 400 feet above Gaya town, the precipitous peak 
of Kauwadol, and Lohabar Hill (1,799 feet) in the liead-quaiiers 
subdivision ; the Powai, Dugul and Pachar Hills in the Auran- 
gabad subdivision ; and Sringirikh in the Nawada subdivision. 

The appearance of the different hills furnishes some striking 
contrasts. The hills on the south present the aspect of a series of a 
gentle undulations and spurs gradually rising up into the plateau 
of Chota Nagpur behind. They are completely covered with a 
soft clothing of vegetation, chiefly of sal (Shorea robust a) ^ head 
{iJiospyros melanoxylon) ^ oxA other trees. On the hills scattered 
over the remainder of the district, the vegetation has gradually been 
cut down or lost owing to the erosion of the clay, and the rocks 
and the boulders are in many cases left completely bare. The 
effect is almost equally picturesque, *as the hills stand out in rugged 
bareness. They are strangely different in colour and form. Some, 
like the Barabar Hills, are composed of giant black boulders piled 
one above the other, leaving great caverns beneath^; others, like 
Maher, are of red rook, much weathered, with rounded sides and 
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easy slopes, and others again, like the Jethian rang^ have steep 
rooky sides mounting to a knife-like ridge at the summit. 

Tlie view from the Brahmajuni Hill at Cfaya presents a striking 
picture <of a lowland country dotted witli hills. On a clear day in 
the rains the eye tra\'els past the rugged ravines and rocks over- 
looking Gaya to a country green witli crops and gropes of palm- 
trees, with hills rising on all sides from Ihe level plain. To the 
nortli tlie temple-crowned liill of Riimsila stands out in tlie near 
foreground, overlooking tlie waters of the Bhalgn, and beyond 
it is the high crag of Pretsila; in the distance the oiil line of 
the Barabar llills can be seen, and close by them the solitary peak 
of Kauwadol. To the souih-east is a long range of red rock 
stretching away to the north-east and sinking to the plain near 
Bodh Gaya, the shrine at which can be seen rising above the 
surrounding palm-trees ; while Maher looms large in the further 
distance. To the west the landscape shows the imposing contours 
of the Pahra Hill, and beyond it one detached hill succeeding 
another ; and to the soutli a . long v'all of liills bounds the liorizon 
so far as the eye can see. 

Among these hills are several picturesque waterfalls, the most 
beautiful of wliich are the falls of the Mohana and the watcrfidl 
at Kakolat in the long ridge ninning from east i o u'est 10 miles 
south of Nawada, The falls of the Mohana are just beyond the 
border of the district, but can easily be reached from Kahiidag ; 
tlie first at Tamasin are situated at the head of a deep valley, 
where the river plunges abruptly down a liigli steep face of black 
rock into a shady pool below, and tlien daslies down a gloomy 
gorge of strangely contoried rock ; tlie lower falls at Hariakhal 
present a scene of more placid beauty, as here the river, issuing 
through a picturesque glen, glides do^Mi a sloping slide ^f red rock 
into a si ill, largo pool surrounded by high wooded hanks. At 
Kakolat a lull toiTent tumbles down a long series of cascades, 
buried in thick woods and extending far up the side of the hill 
till it makes a final leap over a precipice some 90 feet liigh near 
the foot of the crag, and then hunios down over a rock-strewn bed 
to the plains below. 

With a few exceptions, the rivers of Gaya are hill streams, 
taking their rise in the highlands of the Ohota Nagpur plateau 
and flowing across the district ^from south to north in more or less 
parallel courses. To the west is the Son, forming the boundary 
of the district, and then come the Punpun, Adri, Madar, Dhftwa, 
Morhar, Jamuna, Phalgu, Paimar, Dhadhar, Tilaiya, Dhanilrji 
and Sakri. The only rivers wliich reach the Ganges are the Son 
and the Punphn, the latter of which, after leaving Gaya, passes 
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through th^ district of Patna and falls into the Ganges a few 
miles below Patna city. The others are mostly used up in the 
network of palm or artificial water- channels used for purposes . 
of irrigation, expending themselves before joining the*Ganges, 
or mingling in a huge jhll in the Barh subdivision of the Patna 
district. The Puupun, Dhawa, Jamuna, and Paimar rise below 
the liills and have deep clayey beds, but most of the .others have 
beds of pure sand and low sloping banks, though in the hilly 
portion of their course their bods are rocky and their banks are 
steej) and abrupt. ToiTents during the rains, they carry down 
with them quantities of graA'cl and fine sand which they deposit 
lower down ; and their beds being thus raised, they are well * 
adapted for irrigation. This system of irrigation is perpetually 
modifying their courses, and the result is that many of the 
channels given in Itenneirs map of Bengal in the 18th century 
cannot now bo traced. The sudden rise and fall of these 
rivers is remarkable. After heavy rain in the hills, they become 
swollen torrents, but they fall as rapidly as they rise and become 
fordable again within a few hours. Their beds are so sandy 
and the current is so rA]ud that mthin a few months, sometimes 
witliin a few weeks, after the cessation of the I'ains, they are 
almost dry, and for the rest of the year they are reduced to tiny 
rivulets winding in tortuous courses over wide sandy beds. The* 
most turbidont of these rivers is the Sakri, but they are all liable 
to violent floods, and in spite of their great breadth occasionally 
overflow their banks. A short account of the most important of 
these rivers is given below. 

The principal river is the Son, which rises, near the sources of The Son. 
the Narbada and Mahan adi, on the elevated plateau of Central 
India. After a course of 32o miles through a high rocky tract, 
it debouches upou the Gangctic valley opposite Akbarpur in ^ 
Sliahabad. It then riuis a straight course of 100 miles through 
the plains of South Bihar, and finally joins the Ganges 10 miles 
north of Mailer between Arrah and Dinaporc. Tho Son nowhere 
critors the district, hut .hounds its whole length to the west. It 
first touches on Gaya opposite Akbarpur about 400 feet above 
the sea, and thou runniug south, passes Barun, Daudiiagar and 
Ar^N^al, and after that leaves the district. At Banin it is crossed 
by tho massive masonry dam whicli supplies a head for tlie Son 
Canals, and by the groat bridge over which riius the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya section of the East Indian Railway. 

During this portion of its course it attains a greai width, which 
generally exceeds 2 miles and in places amounts to 3 miles : and 
another peculiarity of these lower reaches is the height of the 
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eastern bank, where the strong westerly winds which prevail 
during the hot weather heap up the sand from the river-bed to a 
, height of 12 or 14 feet above the level of the country, covering 
the banlv with sandy barren dunes, and forming a natural 
embankment for many miles. But the most noticeable features 
of its course thi’ough the plains are its meagre stream of water 
at ordinary times as compared with the enormous breadth of the 
river-bed, its vast size, and its paroxysmal violence at periods of 
Hood. Seen in the dry season, about April or May, the bed 
presents a wide stretch of drifting sand with an insignificant 
stream of water, barely 100 yards wide, meandering from bank 
to bank, and fordable in most places. But in the rainy season, 
and specially after a storm has burst on the plateau . of Central 
India, the river presents an extraordinary contrast. It drains a 
liill area of 21,300 square miles, ?.<?,, a tract more than four times 
as extensive as the district of Graya ; the entire rainfall of 4his 
enormous catchment basin requires to find an outlet by this 
channel ; and after heavy rain the river rises with incredible 
rapidity. The channel frequently i^roves unable to cairy off the 
total fiood discharge, amounting to 830,060 cubic feet per second, 
and the flood waters rush down so riolently as to spill over its 
broad bed, and occasionally cause disastrous inimdations in the 
^low-lying plains on either side. Tliese heavy floods are however 
of short duration, hardly ever lasting more than four days, after 
which the river rapidly sinks to its usual level. 

The Son receives no tributaries of any imporiance from the 
point where it enters the district up to Barun, where its waters are 
distributed east to the Graya and Patna districts, and west to 
Shahabad through the great irrigation system of the Son Canals ; 
and between Barun jind its junction with the Ganges, the drain- 
age sets away from it, so that no stream can join it north of 
that place. Its bed consists almost entirely of f-and; but in a few 
parts clay is found and cultivated, and nodular limestone is also 
obtained in several Below the junction of the Koel a 

species of small pebbles or agates is found, many of which aio 
ornamental and take a good polish ; most of them consist of silica, 
both opaque and diaphanous, of a reddish oi* dark green tinge. In 
the Ain-i-Akbari the Son is said to have the power of petrifying 
substances thrown into it, and to contain many sdligrdrn stones. 

During the diy season there are many fords, but ferry boats 
generally j)ly for eight months in the year. The fall of the river- 
bed below AJ^barpur varies only from 1*76 to 2*80 feetn mile, but 
at several places above B^run rocks and rapids effectually stop 
river traffic. In its lower reaches also navigation is intermittent 
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and of little commercial importance. In the rainy season native 
boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed for a short distance 
up-stream under favourable circumstances of wind and flood ; but 
navigation is rendered dangerous by the extraordinary viblence 
of the floods, and during the rest of the year is impossible for any 
but small boats owing to the small depth of water. The principal 
traffic is in bamboos and timber. The former are floated down, 
bound into rafts consisting of 10,000 or more lashed together— a 
tedious process in the dry weather, as they are constantly ground- 
ing, and the many windings of the stream render their progress 
extremely slow. 

The Son possesses historical interest as being probably iden- 
tical with the Erannoboas, wliieh is mentioned by Megasthenes as 
‘HIio third river in all India and inferior to none but the Indus 
and Ganges, into the latter of which it discharges its waters.’’ 
Erannoboas appears a manifest corruption of the Sanskrit Hiraufj^ 
abdhn or golden-armed, a nam(5 formerly given to the river and 
apparently derived, like tlie name Son: (the river of gold), from the 
golden colour of the sand it brings down in flood. It formerly 
flowed far to tho^ east and joined the Ganges near Fatwa in Patna 
district; and the ancient town of Palibotlira or Pataliputra 
(corresponding to the modern Patna) was situated at its confliieuce 
with the Ganges. 

The old course* of the river may still be traced across the 
district in a sandy depression forming a series of jhtU in the rainy 
season. From Daudiiagar it swept round to the north-east as far 
as Sonbhadr on the river Punpuii. From tliis place it followed 
tlie present course of the Punpun, being joined by the Morhar 
about 4 miles to the west of Jahanabad, and then flowed to the 
nortli, finally joining the Ganges at Fatwa. It has gradually 
receded westwards, and made fresh channels for itself. In some 
old documents of the Delhi Empire, Nadi, a village in the Arwal 
thana on the edge of one of those channels, which is now 10 
miles from the river, is described as Nadi on the bank of the Son ; 
and traces of old courses were noticed by the officers engaged in 
the construction of the Patna-Gaya canal, one of which was 
used in laying out its line. Old river-beds have also been found 
between Bahkipore and Dinapore, and Mr. Twining, who was 
Collector of Shah&bad in 1801 — 04, mentions that in his time the 
river broke through the eastern bank in high flood and, flowing 
along what was recognized as its old channel, inundated the 
cantonment of Dinapore. 

* For a more detailed account of the old course of the Son, see Reports Arch. 
Surv. India, vol. viii, pp« 6 — 9. 
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To the east of the Sou the next river is the Punpun, which 
rises in the extreme south of the district, and flows towards the 
Ganges in a north-easterly course, more or less parallel to that of 
Son. ^It is the only river running through the district which 
retains water tlnoughout the year, and even in tlie dry season 
there is always some stream. Its water is extensively used by the 
adjacent villages for irrigation, and it is dammed at several places 
for tliis purpose, the principal Idndh or dam being at Kusreh in tlie 
Jahanabad subdivision, where it gives a liead of water sulKc*ient 
to iirigate a number of villages on its western bank. 

The Punpun receives many small feeders on its rigid bank, 
of wliich the Dhawa, Batane and Madar are the chief. These 
streams diy up during the hot wcatlier ; and e\'on when full, the 
greater part of their water never roaches the Pfinpun, being dis- 
persed o^'er the fields by ai-tifieial channels. Other tributaries of 
the Punpun do not join it in tliis district. The principal of these 
is the Morhar, whioli, coming from the soutli, flows northwards 
past the town of 8herghMi, whore the Grand Trunk Koad is carried 
over it on two fine bridges spanning tl\e two arms into wliioh it 
here diGdes. After passing Tekari it biSurcates ; one brancli taking 
a northerly direction to the district of Pifi na, w'liile the easternmost, 
called the Dardha, flows by Jahanabad, and during the rainy 
season floods a large tract of country round that place. Some 
higli land to the north forces the excess of water to disperse itself 
over this part of the district, and it. only roaches the ITinjJun 
during liigh flood. The next stream, tlie Jamiina, flows from 
the south, between Gaj^a and Tekari ; tlion turns oast, passing the 
Patna-Gaya Road at Makhdumpur, and flows on beyond Tehta, 
when it twists back and joins tlie Dardha at Jahanabad, * 

The Punpfin is a sacred river, and it is (he duty of the pilgrim 
to Gaya to sliave liis head on its bank and bathe *iii its Avaters on 
his Avay to the lioly city. 

The Plialgu, flowing north and south, intcrscGs iJic district. 
It is formed by the junction, some 2 miles below Bodh Gaya, of the 
Nilajaii and the Moliana — two largo hill streams, each of whic])^ 
is over 300 yards wide. "J'he united stream Hows on to the nortli" 
past the ^ town of Gaya, where it attains a breadtli of over 000 
yards, ^ J- be Phalgu here impinges on a liigh rooky bank, on the 
sleep sides of^ which are many leading doAvn to the ri\'er-bed 
Avliile high above arc the Vislmupad temple, Avitli many minor 
shrines, and the houses of the Gaya^vals. "it llien runs in a north- 
easterly 'Wion for about 17 miles, and opposite tlie Barabar 
llills it again takes the name of Mohana, and divides into two 
branches, which cvontually flow into a branch of the Punpun, 
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The Thalgu, like the cjonfluent streams of the Mohaua and 
, Nilajan, is subject to high floods; but of all three rivers the 
Muhaiia is perhaps the most turbulent. Tlie stone causeway by 
which it is crossed at Dobhi, which itself replaced a -bridge 
destroyed during a heavy flood, has several times been wrecked ; 
and furtlier north the river has frequently overflowed its banks. 

When in high flood the l^halgu reaches up to the flooring o£ 
the wooden bridge at Gaya, and traffic lias occasionally to be 
suspended; but at other seasons of the year it is nearly dry, and 
dwindles to an insignilicant stream wandciing through a wide 
expanse of sand dotted here and there with stagnant pools. A 
great part of the water is liowever diverted for the purpose of 
* irrigation, and is distributed among the fields by a series of irriga- 
tion channels, the most imporiant of vdiicli is the Jamiiama pain, 
opposite the llarabar Hills, which has con\'ei*tcd the whole of the 
Jamuama Mahal into rich paddy-fields. 

The portion of its course flowing by Gaya is sacred to the- 
Hindus ; it is the first holy site visited by tlie pilgrim, and here 
his first offcaings must be mad'e for the souls of his ancestors. 
According to the Gaya Miihatmya, the Phalgu is the embodiment 
of Vishnu himself. One tradition states that it formerly flowed 
with milk, and another states that Sita offered on its banks 
to Hasaratha, the father of Rama. The story runs that the spirit of 
Dasaratha, warned to make haste ere the gates of heaven were 
closed, appear(‘d to Sita in the absence of Rama and begged her to 
piuda% on his behalf. Having no rice, she made a of 
sand; and in order to justify her doing this instead of Rama, she 
invoked the Phalgu, a Prahman, a tnkl plant and a banyaii-treo 
as witnesses that the rite had been duly performed. The banyan- 
tree alone was true to the trust; and as a punishment for its 
faithlessness, the Phalgu river was cursed and doomed to flow in a 
desert of arid sand. 

To the east of the Phalgu thq district is drained by a number 
of parallel rivers, of whi(*h the largest arc the Hhadhar, Tilaiya, 
iJlmnarji, Ifliuri and Sakri. These five rivers have all broad 
sandy beds, the width of the four first named, Avhere tliey are 
crossed by the Gaya-Nawada Road, being. 1,009, 420, i3cS4 and 
940 feet respe(.*tivcly. They are extensively used for irrigation, 
and all unite, under the name of Panchana, near Giriak in the 
Bihar subdivision. ^ 

The greater part of the district is occupied by the Gangotic gkolouy.* 
alluvium, but older rocis rise above its level, chiefly iji the south 

* The Hccount of the Geology of Gnyti was supplieil by Mr, E. Vreileiiburg^ 

Deputy Superiiiteiidcut, Geological Survey of liulia. 
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and cast. These rocks arc composed for the most part of a foliated 
gneiss, consisting of a great variety of crystalline rooks forming 
j)ni’allel bands and known in the geological nomenclature of India 
as th5 Bengal gneiss, a subdivision of the ArchoBaii system which 
c^ontains the oldest rocks of the eariirs crust. Scattered at inter\"als* 
amidst the Bengal gneiss, there are in the east of the district several 
outcrops of another ^'ery ancient series, resembling that described 
in Southern India under the name of Dliarwar s^‘hists, and consti- 
tuting another subdivision of the Arcluean system. Owing to the 
predominance of massive beds of quartzite, these beds stand out as 
abrupt ridges, ilie i)rinci[)ul being the long-range si retching from 
near Bodli G aya to Itajgh* and tlie lulls in the south-east of the . 
district. Not only are tliese rucks e\'ery\\'here altered by ^ regional 
metamorj)hism,’ t*aus(?d by tlie great pressure that has thrown them 
into <*lose-sel synclinal and anticlinal folds as expressed by the 
elongated shape of the ridges and high dips of the strata with the 
inducement of slaty cleavage, but they luive further been affected 
to a great extent by ‘contact metamorphism ’ from the intrusion of 
great masses of granite and innumerable veins of coarse grajiitic^ 
pcgniatito, by wliicli (lie slakes have^becn further transformed 
into crystalline schisls. In its more massivx^ form the granite is 
relaii^'ely fine-grained and very homogeneous, and it weathers 
into great rounded hummocks that have suggested the name of 
“ dome-gneiss’’ by vhich it is sometimes known, though the term 
“ dome-gTanite ” would bo more apju’opriate. But it is the 
narrow sheets of the same intrusiA'o group, vhere they cut across 
tlie metamoiq»]ioscd schists as excessively coarse granitic })egmatites, 
that are of most practical importance on account of the mir^a 
which they c'onlain, the south-east comer of the district being 
situated in the middle of the rich inica-bcaring belt of Bengal. 
The Itajgir Hills consisting of slaty schists and quarizitos are 
less metamorphosed, but contact cifects are well seen in the Maher 
liill, and in the detached spurs- forming- the south-western contiu- 
uatioii of the Itajgir range near (Jfaya, where idols and utensils 
are extensi^'ely wrought from the^ soft serpentiiious rock of •thp^ 
converted schists. 

The Talchor rock^ij, which constitute the biusemeiit beds of the 
(.'oal-bearing Gondwana series, are seen at the small village of 
Gangti, 20 miles south-west by west of Sherghati, and 4 miles 
west by souih of Imtoiganj, in the bed of^itlie Morhar river, where 
they occ^upy a small outcrop entirely surrounded by alluvium. 
This outci’fjp is of great interest as indicating the possibility of 
coal-measures existing beneath the alluvial fonnation in this part 
of the Gangetic plain. 
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The alluvial country which forms the greater portion of the botany. 
district presents in its botanical features a great contrast to the 
hilly tracts to the south. In the former sugarcane, poppy, rice and 
a great variety of other food-crops are extensively grown ; the area 
lAder cultivation is -bare or dotted over with clumps of bamboos 
and mango orchards ; while the villages are frequently surrounded 
by groves of palmyra {IJoraHsns flaheUiformis) and date-palm 
{Phcmiix ^ylvedrh). Numerous more isolated examples of Tama- 
rindus^ Odina, Sapitidns and Moringa also occur, associated with 
which one frequently finds in \illago shrubberies Glgcosmis^ 
Clerodendrot}^ Solanum^ Jatropha, Trema^ Streblns and similar 
semi-spontaneous and more or less useful species. In the rice- 
fields which cover the low-lying lands, the usual weeds of such 
localities are found, such as Ammannia, Utrkularia^ Kygroph'da 
and Sesbania. Elsewhere a dry scrub jungle is sometimes met 
with, of Avhich the principal species are euphorbif^ceous slirubs, 

Bntea and other leguminous trees, and various examples of 
Ficiis^ Schkkhera^ Wendlandia and Gnielma. The grasses clothing 
the drier parts are generally of a coarse character, such as 
Andropogon coidorlm^ (iciculatuH^ (mmhduf^^ foveolatm and pvHusins^ 
Arktida Admmeionis^ Tragus racemosusy Iseihma kmimy various 
AnihisfricOy and mhai grass {hchcemum angmtifoUum). Throughout 
this tract the mango {Mangifera indka)^ plpal (Fkm religma)^ 
and banyan {Fkm indka) are common, the other principal trees 
being the bel {Aegle Marmelos)^ nim {MelUi Azadiradita)^ sir is 
{Mimosa Sirhsa), sisu {Dalbergia jack -fruit tree) Artoca)pus 

integri folia) and red-cotton tree {Bomhax malabarkum). 

In the hills a different class of vegetation is met with. The 
solitary peaks and ranges, wliich break the surface of the level 
j)lain in the heart of the district, liave been almost entirely denuded, 
but they are still clothed to some extent with low thorny scrub- 
wood and masses of cactus, which make the ascent by any but fre- 
quented paths a tedious process. On some of the hills, such as the 
Barabar Hills, there are a number of flowering shrubs and creepers, 
and after the rains the rocks are covered with graceful festoons of 
spheea. Further soiith the cultivation is less extensive, the groves 
of palms near the villages are larger, and the bush jungle is more 
plentiful ; it becomes a long belt of brusliwood under the hills, 
stretching away from east to west, and studded in places with a 
number of stately trees, sole survivors of a former forest, which 
give it a park-like appearance. It rapidly passes into a submon- 
tane forest, extending up tlm slopes that lead to the ed]^e of the 
table-land of Chota Nagpur, and resembling in many of its . 
features the forest clothing the foot-hills of the Himalayas* This 
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forest consists of stunted trees of no great lieiglit or girth, and it 
yields no limber of any size. 13ut it is the main source from 
'which the fuel-supply of the district is derived, and it is also rich 
in jungle products, from ^v'hich the denizens of the jungle obtain a 
livelihood. The kmd {D'mpyros melanoxyloij) yields the ebony gof 
commerce ; lac is obtained from the paldh [Butea frondom) ; famr 
silkworms feed on the {Terminalia (owentom) ; and the 

long coarse sabai grass is made into a strong twine. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most useful of all the trees which clothe the hills and the 
undulating slopes at their base is the mahud {Bosiiia laiifolia) 
which yields food, wine, oil and timber, and alfords the lower 
(hisses a ready means of subsistence in times of dearth. From 
the llowers tlie common country spirit is distilled, and 'whether 
frcsli or dried 11 icy fui'nisJi the i)oorer classes with wholesome food ; 
from the fruit is pressed an (hi largely used for the adulteration of 
ijhi ; and the tough timber is used tor the naves of cart-wheels. 

The carnivora of tlie district comprise tiger, leopard, bear, 
hyaena., wild dog, wolf and other smaller species. The ungu- 
lata are represent (^d by minhar {Cervus tinicolor)^ sj^hted doer 
{Ccrcua axh), barldng deer, nl/gai {BoseJfqyhns trayocamelm), ante- 
lope, gazelle, four-horned antelope and wild pig. 

Tigers {Fclis /n/c/.s) inhabit the jungles of the soutJiern ranges 
bordering on IIaztu*ibagh and Palamau. They are not very 
numerous, but nnnder a great deal ; one or two, however, may 
always be met wiili in certain fav oured localities, such as Nawadih 
ncjir Kauwak(jl, Dubaur, Singar, Dhanwa, Fliangain, Piiira 
near Sherghati ajid Delho-Kachanpur near Deo. Man-eaters are 
unfortunately very destructive at times, and for years past a family 
of these brutes has liaunted the range of hills between Qobindpur 
and Kauwakol in the Nawada subdivision, wliere tJiey liave killed 
(jv('r 100 human beings in the last d years.- Several have been 
1rapp(Ml in pits by l(X*al zammdars, one of which may be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens at Calcutta, find two or three have bc^en sliot, 
but villagers are still (uirried off while grazing their cattle or cut- 
ting wood. Tlie range (u)vered^by these pests is so oxtensii’c raid 
the jungle so heavy tliat it is inipossil)le to bqi|;t them out, and the 
only means of destroying them is trapping or silting over kills. 
As an instance of tlie wandering habits of these tigers, it may be 
mentioned that about 1877 and again in 1904 a tiger has been 
found lying up in crops close to Nawada, 15 miles from the nearest 
heavy cover and 9 miles from the nearest hills. In the first 
instance ♦the unfortunate Subdivisional Officer was killed, in 

• I am iiidobtod to Mr. F. J. R, Field, Sub-Doputy Opium Aj^eni, Gayu, for the 
account of the Fauna of Gaya. 
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the last liis successor got off with a few rather serious scratches. 
Leopards {Fe/is pardm) are veiy miuierous and commit great havoc 
among cattle and goats. Tlie numerous isolated trap-rook lulls 
dotted over many parts of the district, sfich as tliose at Pattliarkati, 
Kl\izrsarai, Ilafigaiij , VVazirganj, the Barahar Mills and the liills at 
Gaya itself, are their favourite resorts* one or more heing almost 
invariably’' located in each, but the larger hill ranges also give 
slielter to many. Tlieir depredations are cliiefly confined to cattle, 
goats and dogs, but one or t^'o instances ]ia\'o been I’ecorded of leo- 
pards wliich have taken to man-eating. On the lulls surrounding 
Gaya itself no loss than lb have been shot within tlie last lo y'ears, 
and their tracks are sometimes seen on tlie roads of the station. 
As an instance of their boldness near Gay^a, it may^ be mentioned 
that in one case a leopard juniped on a man drawing water from 
a well in a compound on the oiitskiris of tlie town, and botli fell 
dov'ii the well together, the man being pulled out and the leopard 
shot. On anotlier occasion a leopard a])peared one evening on the 
golf links, but was scared away^ by^ one of a party phiying there. 

Ilyoenas [ILjWna slnaf(() are very common, almost every 
trap-ro(*k liill holding one or® more, l^hey do not as a rule do 
much damage, living chiefly on carrion, but they^ occasionally 
carry off goals and dogs, and one case is (‘ited of a female liy^eena 
attacking a wood-cutter and maiding liim so badly that lie died of 
blood-pcusoning. Bears {Ursm uielurnus) are also numerous in 
all tlie jungly tracts along the liills and jungles; and many 
instances a»e known of their attaching wood-cutters and mauling 
them terribly. One aiithentieatod case occuiTed in which a goat 
which had been tied up for a leopard was killed and eaten by a 
bear and her cubs. On a second goat being tied up, the bear was 
shot as she attacked it. They^ are veiy numerous during the time 
the wahi(d4v(iQ is in flower, when four or five may be seen in the 
mooidiglS feeding under the trees. AVolves are not very numer- 
ous, but ceriain localities nearly alway^s contain a pair or two. 
They do great damage to goats and sheep, the latter in pariicular, 
bu1i.il> this district they never attack Inujian beings or even chil- 
dren. Wild pig {Siis cristatus) swarm in some of the hills, such 
as Maher and the range running from Giriak to Mora Tal near 
Bodh Gaya, and are the cause of heavy damage to the ryots’ crops. 
They come down nightly in great numbers, and no effeiris to scare 
them away have any effect. The thick thorn-hedges wliich the 
ry’^ots put round their crops afford no protectiou against their 
ravages, as the pigs go through these without hesitation, find even 
firing off of guns only moves them from one patch to another. 
They are literally a scourge to the villages lying under these 
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hill ranges, and during the time the rice crop is ripening each plot 
has to he guarded hy night watchers. In these two ranges tliey 
multiply exceedingly, owing to the fact that there are none of the 
larger carnivora, except aifew leopards, to keep them down. The 
larger hills to the south have comparatively few wild pigs, owing 
to tlie number of wild dogs and tigers. A few are caught by 
low-caste villagers in pits, and, as they cannot be driven out of 
their hill fastnesses, pigsticking is impossible. Wild dog {Cyan 
(hil'huneuHk) are numerous along the southern range of hills, where 
they do great damage to deer, which, partly for this reason, are on 
the decrease. Of late years also (hey have taken to killing cattle 
and goats, and as no rewards are given for their destruction, the 
natives ^vill not shoot them, and European sportsmen very seldom 
come across them. 

Sdmbnr (Oervits miioolor) are not very plentiful, ^and are only 
found on the higher ranges along the southern boundary. Their 
horns run to a very fair size, an ordinary head being over 
yO inches. Spotted or ehUal deer [Cervm aa'is) are only found in 
certain localities, and are not very numerous. They are steadilj^ 
on the decrease, as they are largely shot by local shikdm over 
water in the hot season. Barking deer (Ct^rrultts minfjm) are 
rare, but arc occasionally met with in the jungles of the southern 
hills. Four -honied antelope {Tetraeevuii (jtindricorms) are also 
rare. They frequent the same localities as barking deer, and are 
generally met with when beating for or stalking Hdmbar, Nilyai 
[liosrlaphm irayocamolm) are only commop in a few lojfilities, such 
as the big grass chars of the Son river, but two or three are 
found here and there along the foot-hills of the southern range. 
Antelope or black \m.Qk*{Antelopc. cervicaimi) were formerly very 
numerous, all the high cultivated idnr lands holding big herds, 
but they are now fast disappearing. Where herds of 60 to 100 
were once met with, only 6 to 10 are now to be seen. Gkizelle or 
ravine deer {Oazella bennelfi) are fairly numerous along the broken 
ground at the foot of the southern hills. 

y'he game birds of the district consist of jungle, spur an^. pea- 
fowl, gi’ey and black Cartridge, common rain, button, bustard 
and bush quail, and sand grouse {Pfcroclurns emstus' and Plerocks 
fascAatus). Lesser florican are occasionally seen, and one great 
bustard has been shots Two varieties of geese are found, the grey- 
lag and bar-headed, and among ducks the red-headed and white- 
eyed pochard, pintail an^d gadwall are most numerous. Widgeon 
are rare,^but the spotted-bill breed in the chars of the Son river. 
Besides these, the following are found; the shoveller, niddy 
sheldrake, common blue-winged teal, whistUng teal, cotton teal 
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aad the comb duck, the last three breeding here. Snipe of four 
varieties and golden plover are met along the Son, and kulan 
[Grus communis) and demoiselle crane (AnthropoUles vivgo) frequent 
the same locality. One Siberian crai^ {Gras Icticogeranm) 
shot some years ago. Most of the usual waders are met with. 

The Son contains hudli^ haolmd^ rahu and other small Pisii, 

fish, and molmer and hiUd are said to pass up when the river is in 
flood. The large tanks a»e stocked with rahU^ naini, halla^ etc. 

The fish-eating alligator or garlal is common in the Son, as well 
as the mugger or snub-nosed crocodile, wliieli also haunts largo 
deep reservoirs in one or two localities. 

The climate of Gaya is generally dry and bracing. It enjoys Cltmatf. 
a long cold weather, wliioli commences early in November and ends 
with the close of March, when the liot weather sets in with strong 
west winds, wliich blow until the end of May. Soon after this, 
tlie rainy season commences and lasts till the end of September ; 
but as the beginning of this season occurs when a stoim from the 
Bay of Bengal passes over Bihar, the commencement of the mon- 
soon may be as early as the last week of May and as late as the 
first or secondr week of Jiilj;. In the cold weather it would 1)e 
dilfinult to find a more delightful climate. The days are briglit 
and wann, and the sun is not t^o hot ; as soon as it has set, tlio 
temperature falls, and a fire is at once a comfort and a necessity. 

Tlie minimum temperature recorded at this season of tlie year is 
(January 8th, 1874). In the hot weather Gaya is the hottest 
place in B^gal. Ther§ is a fierce dry heat, which makes it almost 
compulsory for the European residents to sleep in the open, and 
the temperature has been known to rise as high as 116°*2 (Juno 
18th, 1878). There is generally a strong west wind at tliis perifxl, 

Wowing from the sun-baked plains of Hindustan, which parches 
up all vegetation and raises immense clouds of dust ; but this wind, , 
in spite#of its fierce lieat, is a boon to the inhabitants, as the 
interior of the houses can be kept cool by means of screens of 
scented grass (k/ias’kha>t tnttis), placed at the doors and windoAvs 
and J^ept constantly wet. When this wind fails or gives place to 
an* east wud, the air is moist and eifbiwating, and the heat is 
extreme. | In the rains humidity is comparatively low, and Gaya 
is as agreeable a station as any at that period of the year. 

Owing to its distance from the sea Gaya has greater extremes Tompera- 
of climate than the south and east of the ProA'inoe. Mean tern- 
perature varies from 64'^ in January to 93° in May, the average 
maximum temperature rising to 105° in the latter montW Owing 
to the hot and dry westerly Avinds which prevail in March and 
April, humidity is much lower at this season than at any other 
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times of the year and averages only 51 per cent, of saturation. 
'WitJi <]ie appioaeli of the monsoon season, tlie air slowly becomes 
more oharged witli moisture, and liumidity remains steady at 
fron> 84 to 87 per cent, thro^igliout J uly and August. In Septem- 
ber, periods of fine weatlier alternale witli ilie cloud and rain 
of file monsoon, liumidity is lower ; and wifi i breaks of increasing 
longfli it gradually falls and reaches a minimum of 70 per cent, 
in November. There is flieii a slight in1?reaRe, paiily owing to the 
unsettled weather (‘aiised by the cold-season disturbances. 

From Oi'iober until May the prevailing direction of the wind 
is from the west, but a marked change takes place with the com- 
mencement of the monsoon, whi(‘h is generally caused by the first 
cvclonic st(nmi n'liich enters from the Bay of Bengal. The flow 
of the moist winds from the Bay is northwards over the eastern 
districts of Bengal proper, but afterwards they tre^d to the west 
owing to the barrier interposed by the Himalayan range ; so that 
after the passage of the cyclonic storms, easterly and south-easterly- 
’winds set in and continue with but little interruption until the 
middle of September, when ’SN'csterly winds again become common. 

During the months from November to May, fine* dry weather 
prevails, with cn almost entii^e absence of cloud and rainfall ; and 
only a fraction of an inch of rain iidls monthly. In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June ; and the heaviest rainfall occurs in 
July and August, varying from 12*1 indies in the former to 11*8 
inciics in the latter montli. From the middle of September the 
monsoon current begins to fall otf in strength ; and if the westerly 
winds are stronger than usual, the storms coming inland from 
tlie Bay of Bengal recede eastwards, and rainfall is consequently 
deficient. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various r(3Cording stations are 
given below for the cold weather (November to February), the hot 
weather (Marcli to May) and tlie rainy season (June to October). 
The figures shown are tlie averages recorded from the earliest year 
in wliicli rainfall was systematically registered up to the end 


of 1905:— 


Station. 

Years 

recorded. 

November | 
to 1 
February. 

Mnrch to 
May. 

.lune to 
October, 

Annual 

average. 

Gaya 

39-41 

1-79 

180 

39-35 

42-94 

Arwul 

15-lC 

200 1 

1*96 

38-75 

42-71 

Auraujiabad 

30-31 

1-72 i 

1*80 

41-78 

45-30 

l)i\rub\atfar 

14-10 

1 VG8 , 

, 1-11 

37-02 

40-41 

JahauMbail 

28 

; 1-70 

! 1*84 

40-33 

43-87 

•Niwfula 

,30-31 

1*65 

2-26 

39-50 

43-41 

Pakrlbfuriujin 

15-lC 

1*54 

1-70 

38-46 

41-70* 

Rajaull ... ... . 

12.16 

1-84 1 

2-21 , 

41-03 

45-08 

Sherghoti ... 

14-10 1 

1-63 

1*34 

38-28 

41-25 
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To the present day,’’ writes Dr. Oriersou,* ^Hlio Gray a district 
is composed of two tracts— a northern and southern, with very 
distinct cliaracteristi(‘s. The noi-thom lialf of tlie district, together 
with the Patna district, is known as Magah, a conmption of 
Magadha, and is well irrigated and ^fertile. The southern half, 
wliich still locally bears tlie name of Ilamgarli, commences about 
10 miles south of Oaya town, and is still imperfectly iiTigated 
and covered with forests. Magali represents the ancient Magadha 
which received Aryan civilization from tlie north and west and 
was tlie area^from whicli Buddhism spread over India. Eamgarh 
lias received su<^h civilizatioft as it has got in latter years, from the 
•south and south-west. Magah to the present day is a Buddliist 
country. It is covered with ruins of temples, and, in frequent 
fields, Buddhist images are turned up by the jilough. Buddhism 
never seems to have penetrated llamgarh. Indeed, during the 
time of Magadha sovereignty, that country must have been a 
dense forest inhabited only by wild tribes and by a few solitary 
hermits — oi^posts of Aryan civilization. The country is dotted 
here and tliero with rude forts which local tradition attributes, and 
no doubt rightly attributes, to the Kols or wild aboriginal tribes 
of Central India. In later years clearances were effected in it by 
enterprising immigrants from liajjmtana, who were the ancestors 
of such put families as those of Deo and Chandragarh. By 
them the south of the district has been brought into civilization, 
but this ‘ zilla Ramgarli ’ saw no Buddhist civilization and has no 
Bnduhist remains. Magah is Buddliist, ancient, liighly cultivated 
and thickly populated ; lt§.mgarh is Hindu, modem, half-cultivated 
and sparsely populated.” In these words Dr. Grierson sums up 
the different characteristics of the southern and northern portions 
of Gaya, and his account clearly shows the difficulty of giving a 
connected history of the district as a whole. For the liistory of 
Magadha there are ample materials, whereas there are no records 
referring to the southern tract ^imtil comparatively reqant times. 


Notes on tUe District of Gayu, pp. 3-4. 
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There is no notice of Ramgarh even in the chronicles of the 
Muhammadan historians, and it was regarded by them merely as 
part of Jharkhand, Le.^ the jungle tract — a vague term given to 
the territory extending from%Birbhum and Panchet to Ratanpur in 
Central India and from Rohtasgarh in Shahabad to the frontier 
of Oris^. While therefore the northern part of Gaya has a long 
record stretching back to very early times, tlie south of the district 
is practically a land without a history. 

PaBHifl. Gaya was occupied in prehistoric times by aboriginal races, 
Pb^plbs. whose power is still attested by the remains attributed to them, 
the traditions of their nile and the names* they gave to places, 
while their descendants are still f oimd in considerable numbers in 
the hilly tracts to the south of the district. These tribes gave 
place to Aryan immigrants at a later period than in the adjoining 
tracts to the north-west, and Magadha, a country roughly corre- 
sponding to the modem districts of Gaya and Patna, continued to 
be inhabited by non- Ary an tribes at a time when Tirhut and Oudh 
were under Aryan sway. It was regarded as a land filled with 
wild tribes hardly worthy of the name of men, and as late as 
the 6th century B.C. it is mentioned ^y Budhayana as a country 
inhabited by people of mixed origin outside the pale of Aryan 
, civilization. The ancient capital of this empire was R^jagriha, 
the modem Rajgir, where king JarAsandha is said to have held 
sway at a date too remote to be fixed with any certainty. A halo 
of legend is attached to this monarch, and though the site of his 
capital is now buried in jungle, many traces of his power are 
pointed out in the great stone walls and causeways which skiii 
and climb the rooky hills round Rajgir. 

Eably It was from this place that Sisunaga, the founder of the 
isTOBY. SaisunAga dynasty, the earliest which can claim Ixistoric reality, 
dynastyf' ©xercised his dominion {clr, GOO B. C.) over Patna and Gaya ; 
but nothing is known of his reign, and Gaya practioally*emerges 
into the light of history in the time [cir, 519 B, C.) of Bimbisara, 
the fifth of his line. This king was the first to extend the 
frontiers of Magadha, which hitherto was a petty State correspond- 
ing roughly with the present GayA and Patna districts ; buf the 
real interest of his reign is that it synchronized with the preaching 
both of Buddha and Yardhamana Mah&vira, the founder of 
Jaimsm. According to the Lalita Vistara,t Gautama Buddha 
came from Raj^griha to Gaya at the invitation of its inhabitants, 
who were good Brahmans and Kshattriyas, and spent some time 

• • See Pravidian and Kolarian place-names in Mirzapur, Shahabad and Gaya, 

by the Revd. P. Hahn, j.a.b.b., Vol. LXXII, Part III, No. 2—1903. 
t See Buddha Gaya, by Rajeodralala Mitra, ll.d., Ch&pter IJ, 
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in contemplation on the rooky crest of &ay&sirsa ( Brahmajuni 
Hill), before he passed on to Bodh Gaya. Here he underwent 
the memorable spiritual experience at the end of which he 
attained enlightenment : much of his Jife was spent in this district 
after he began his mission, and it contains many of the scenes of 
his earliest preaching. His great contemporary, MahS.vira, who 
was nearly related to the royal family of Magadha, also spent 
many years of his ministry within the limits of that kingdom; 
and there he succeeded in gathering a large following of monks, 
who were afterwards called Jains when they spread over the 
rest of India. Both Mahavira and Buddha died shortly after 
the close of the reign of Bimbisara and early in that of his son, 
Ajatasatrii, who made his way to the throne {civ, 490 B. 0.) by 
the murder of his father. This crime involved him in war with 
the king of KosaJa, whose sister was the wife of Bimbisara ; and 
the war ending in the triumph of the king of Magadha, he passed 
on to the conquest of Vaisali (Basarh), the capital of the powerful 
Lichchhavi clan in Tirhut. From this time the whole country 
from the Ganges to the Himalayas appears ,to have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Magadha. ^ 

The Saisunaga dynasty was extinguished about 400 B. C., and Maurya 
Magadha passed under the rule of the Nanda kings, who in their 
turn were replaced by the powerful monarchs of the Maurya line, 
under whose rule Pataliputra (Patna) became the capital not only 
of Magadha, but of India. With the reign of the great Asoka 
(B. C. 272 — 232) Gaya again comes into prominence. Overcome 
with remorse at the horrors of the conquest of Kalinga, Asoka 
became a Biiddhist and signalized his adherence to that religion 
by constructing a temple and monastery at Bodh Gaya, and by 
the deepest veneration for the sacred tree under which Gautama 
had obtained enlightenment. Under his patronage Buddhism 
spread far and wide, and one of the most notable events of his 
reign, so far as Gaya is concerned, was the great ceremony of 
transplanting a branch of the Bodlii tree to Ceylon. Brahmanism 
appears, however, to have flourished side by side with Buddhism, 
and Asoka’s support of the rival creed is sufficiently attested by 
the brief inscriptions in the caves in the Barabar Hills recording 
his presentation of these rock-hewn cave dwellings to the Ajivikas, 
a sect of non- Buddhistic ascetics. Whether they were VaishHava 
ascetics or a penitential order closely connected with the Jains, 
they certainly had little or nothing in common with the Bud- 
dhists, and it is clear that Asoka was sincere in his declaration 
that he honoured all sects. In this respect he was followed by 
his grandson, Dasaratha, who ’similarly dedicated the three 

0 3 
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Nagarjuni caves in these hills to the use of the same order of 
ascetics on liis accession in 231 B. 0. 

Shortly after his death came the downfall of the Mauryan 
dynasty in 184 B. 0., when, Piishyainitra, the commander-in-chief 
of the last Maurya, killed his master and usurped his throne. The 
Empire began to decline, as the outlying provinces asserted their 
independence, and in 157 B. 0. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, 
succeeded in leading his army to the capital Pataliputra, where he 
compelled the Emperor to sue for peace. AV^ith this exception, 
we know little of tlie liistory of Magadha down to the time of 
Iluvishka of the Kushan dynasty (150 A. D.), a royal patron of 
Buddhism, who is believed by General (hinniiigham* to have 
fumislied funds for the building of the great temple of Bodli 
Gaya. A gold coin of this king was found among the relics 
deposited in front of the Diamond throne; and whether the 
temple was built during his reign or not, it appears certain that 
Gaya was part of his dominions, which extended as far north as 
Kashmir and the Punjab. It is not till the ri^e of the Gupta 
Empire that we find tlio next mention of Gaya in connection 
with the foundation of a splendid^ monastery at Bodli Gaya 
by the king of Ceylon, during the reign of Samudra Gupta, about 
the year 330 A. D. • 

The Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian,t who visited India 70 years 
later in the time qf Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, has left a 
glowing account of the prosperity of Magadha under this dynasty. 
The towns were the largest in the Gangetic plain; the people 
were rich and prosperous, emulating each other in the practice of 
virtue; charitable institutions Avere numerous, restHiouses were 
provided for travellers on the liighways, and the Buddhist monas- 
teries were liberally endowed. The city of Gaya was em[)ty and 
desolate, but at Bodh Gaya there were three monasteries, tlie 
priests of which were supplied by the people with all that they 
could desire. A more detailed account has come down to us 
in the account of liis journey left by Hiuen Tsiangt, another 
Cliinese pilgi-im, who visited India between 630 and 645s A, D. 
and recorded observations more or less minute about every pface 
he - visited. The people of Magadha, ho says, liighly esteemed 
the pursuit of learning and respected the religion of Buddha 
profoundly. Magadha contained 50 monasteries with 10,000 
priests, most of whom followed the Greater Vehicle, but there 
were also 10 Deva temples belonging to numerous sectaries of 
different persuasions. From this it is clear that the land had 

* Mababodhi, p. 21. 

t Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
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recovered from the savage persecution of Sasahka, king of Central 
Bengal, a bitter opponent of Buddhism, who 30 or 40 years 
previously had dug up and burnt the Bodhi tree, destroyed the 
convents and scattered the monks, carrying his ravages up to the 
foot of the Nepalese Hills. This change appears to have been 
duo to the power of Harsha, who niled Northern India between 
606 and 648 A, D., and was in his later days at least a devoted 
adherent of Buddliism and a liberal patron of its institutions. 
However that may be, the account of the Chinese pilgrim shows 
that Buddhism flourished in tlie country of Magadlia under his 
rule, and that Gaya was crowded with splendid Buddhist shrines 
and peaceful monasteries. At Gunamati, one of the first places 
in Gaya visited by Hiuen Tsiang, which has been identified with 
a spot to the south of Dharawat, there was a magnificent monas- 
tery containing 50 Buddhist priests ; and south-west of this was 
the richly endowed convent of Silabhadra, standing by the side of 
a single sharp crag like a stfipa — a description wliich clearly points 
to the peak of Kauwadol. Thence the pilgrim went to Gaya, 
which be describes as well defended, difficult of access and thinly 
inhabited, but containing l,t)00 Brahmans, highly respected by the 
people everywhere^ who were exempted by the king from, seiwice 
as vassals. On his way to Bodh Gaya he made a detour to 
Pragbodhi, whore ho saw the stupas erected by Asoka to commem- 
orate all the spots trodden by Buddha, and then at Bodli Gaya 
itself he offered worship at the BodM*tree. The temple was 
surrounded by a vast number of stupas and minor slirines ; the 
great mona^ery was occupied by more than a thousand monks of 
the Sthavira school of the Mahayana, who afforded ample hospi- 
tality to the monks of Ceylon ; and the tree itself was visited on 
each anniversarj/" of the Nirvana day by the princes of different 
countries and by a pious multitude numbering thousands^ and 
tens of thousands, who bathed its roots Avith scented water and 
perfumed milk. Hiuen Tsiang then crossed the river to Bakraur, 
where there was a stiipa set up in honour of the scented elephant 
Gandhahasti, of which the remains still exist ; and after leaving 
this plaoe ho marched north-east in the direction of Rajgir, passing 
on the way Kukkuta-pada-^iri (Hasra Hill), Yaslitivana (Jetliian) 
and the warm springs of Tapoban. 

On the death of Harsha in 648 A. D., Northern India The Tala 
relapsed into anarchy ; Pataliputra, the former seat of the Empire, 
fell into ruins, and each small potentate carved out a kingdom for 
himself. Early in the 9th century {civ. 815 A. D.) a* chieftain 
named Gopala became ruler of Bengal, and, extending his power 
over Magadha, founded the Pala dynasty. The Palas were devout 
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Buddhists, and a number of inscriptions at Bodh Q-ayft, begin- 
ning with GFopfila and ending with Mahip&la (1026-1060 A. D.) 
record the dedication of various images of Buddha. Q-op&la 
founded a great monastery "at Bihar, which had taken the place 
of Pataliputra as a capital ; and under his successors Magadha 
became a great centre of missionary enterprise, sending -out 
emissaries to spread the faith over Central and Eastern India 
and even outside its borders. . Not the least notable result of 
this activity was the revival of Buddhism in Tibet where Atiaha, 
who had studied under the Abbot of the Bodh Gayi, monastery, 
succeeded in reforming Ltoaism. Arriving in Tibet in 1038 
A.D., he found Lamaism much tainted by devil-worship, and 
foimded a reformed order based upon a Buddhist model, which 
afterwards became the Yellow-cap sect, and now as the State 
Church holds the entire secular government of the country. 
Here he died in 1052 near Lhasa, and the rock sculptures near his 
tomb show that he and his followers strove to reproduce in this 
northern climate the suiToundings of their monasteries in Gaya.* 
At the same time, the fame of the sacred Buddhist sites iu Gaya 
spread far and wide, and attracted pil^ms not only from all parts 
of India, but even from the distant countries of China and Burma. 
But though devout Buddhists themselves, the Palas were tolerant 
towards Hinduism. Under their rule Brahmanism flourished, 
Gaya itself became well known as a place of pilgrimage, and the 
town was adorned with .a number of temples erected to the Sun^ 
god, Gadadhar and other deities. 

In 1193 A.D. Gaya suffered, with the rest of Bihar, from the 
invasion of Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji. The combined intoler- 
ance and rapacity of the Muhammadans were directed against the 
ecclesiastical institutions which were so numerous in this part of 
the country. The monasteries were sacked and the monks slain, 
many of the temples were ruthlessly destroyed or desecrated, and 
countless idols were bi’oken and trodden under foot. Those monks 
who escaped the sword fled to Tibet, Nepal and Southern India ; 
and Buddhism as a popular religion in Bih&r, its last abode* in 
Northern India, was finally destroyed. Thenceforward Gay4 passed 
under the Muhammadan rule, and its history is merged in that of 
the Province or Sftbah of BDiSr, of wRich it formed an important 

• LieuteDant-Colonol Waddell, i.h.s., c.i.e., writes in Lha($a and its Mysteries t — 
“ The rock sculptures bore abundant evidence that, Atisha and Indian monks of 
his class bad been in this locality. For the carvings covering the rounded shoulders 
and cliffs ?Jong the roadside were more in the old Indian style, whilst the contour 
and general appearance of these dark be-lichencd rpunded granite hills reminded 
one forcibly of similar hills in the Buddhist Holy Land around Buddha Gaya, 
whence Atisba came."* 
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part. The ohronioles of ]\£ew^ mention, it is true, expeditions 
made in the 13th and 14th centuries for the recovery of the holy 
ciiy of Q-aya from the infidels, but these references must be 
attributed to the pious wishes of the chronicles and not to ajccom- 
plished facts, as the hold of the Muhammadans over the pilgrim 
city remained undisturbed. 

In the time of Bakhtiyar Khilji and his immediate successors, 

South Bihar was included in the Bengal Viceroyalty, from 
which it was separated by the Emperor Altamsh, who placed 
it under a separate Q-overnor named Al&-ud-dm Jani (1229 A#*D.). 

It was shortly afterwards resumed by the ruler of Bengal, and 
continued to be part of the Bengal kingdom till 1320, when the 
Emperor Ghias-ud-din Tuglilak again separated it. In 1397 A. D. 
it was attached to the kingdom of Jaunpur, and a century later it 
be^me subject to the Muhammadan kings of Gaur, There is no 
specific mention, however, of Gaya itself, and we only know that 
the J aunpur kings appear to have given jdytrs to Pathto chiefs, 
and that Rajput and Babhan zamindars also gained considerable 
influence and power. Towards the end of the first half of the 16th 
century, Gay§. was under Hhe regency of one of these Pathd.n 
chiefs, Sher Shah, a military adventui*er who held SaShrIm in fief 
and thence spread his sway over the whole of South Bihar and 
eventually seized the throne at Delhi. On the downfall of his 
short-lived dynasty, Bihar Tvas again formed into a distinct Subah^ 
and long had a Governor appointed direct from Delhi ; but under 
the later Mughal Emperors it was again incorporated in the 
great Bengal Vicoroyalty and was governed by semi-independent 
Nawab Nazims through Deputy Governors. 

As the reins of central control slackened, the local chieftains, Mughal 
taking advantage of the disintegration of the Empire, began to 
play an important part in the politics of the Subah, and usurped 
considerable power. As early as 1730 Ali Vardi Khto, who was 
the .Deputy Governor of Bihar under Shuja-ud-daula^ found it 
necessary to subdue these local potentates, whose independence had 
become a political danger. From the Itiyazu-s-Salatift* we learn 
that ‘‘invading the tracts of Sundar Singh, zamindar of Tek^tii,* 
and Nkmdar Khan Muin, who, sheltered by dense forests and rooks, 
had not oared for former Nazims, had neglested to discharge the 
duties of loyalty, and had never paid the Imperial revenue without 
coercion, Ali Vardi Khan set about chastising them, subdued their 
tracts completely, levied the revenues from them to the fullest 
extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection. And similarly 


^ Riyazu-B-Salatin> translated by Maulavi Abdus Salam (1904). 
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ptyiidiing other insolent rebels, All Vardi Khan placed the ring of 
submission on their ears.” 

Tliencoforward daya was frequently oven’un by contending 
armies during the troubled times wliieli Avitnessed the decay of the 
Mughal Empire and the rise of the British poiver. The district 
was divided among a number of powerful zamindars, Avho each 
kept up a small standing army; the liaja of Tekari was supreme 
in the centre of tlio district, Ktoigar Khan and liis brother Nam- 
dar Klian in Narhat and Samai to the east, Bishun Singh, the 
zamindar of Siris and Kutumba, in the west, and the liaja of 
liamgaiii to the south. The latter was the most powerful chief- 
tain of tlie liills, and the Viceroys of the Province had scarcely any 
control over him. Accordingly, it was decided tf) break his pmver ; 
and an expedition Avas sent against him in 1740, tlie invading 
army being led by llio father of the author of tlie Sair-ul-Mitta- 
kharin, assisted by the zamindars of Siris, Kutumba and Slierghati, 
as Avell as by the poAverful liaja of Tekari. The fort of litogarh 
Avas taken, and the allied forces advanced far into the liills, Avhen 
the expedition had to be abandoned in consequence of the noAVS 
that the Marathas Avere marching through the hills in order to 
sAvoop dowii upon Bengal. The inA^asion of Bengal soon became a 
reality ; and in spite of its distance from the principal scene of 
the fighting, GayS suffered from the raA'ages of the Maratha 
armies. In 1743 the great Maratha chief, Balaji Bao, marched 
through it on his Avay to Bengal at the head of 50,000 horse. 
From every place on the line of march he levied contributions ; 
and all avIio refused to pay had their property plundered, their 
lands devastated and their tenants put to the SAVord. One zamin- 
dar only ventured to Avithstand the invading force — Ahmed 
Khan, the grandson of Daiid Khan, the founder of Daildnagar, 
A\ho held the porganm of Anchha and Goh in fief. He shut 
himself up Avith liis family, his troops and all tlie merchants and 
moneyed men of the place in the fort of Gliaiisgarh, Avhich he 
haxi built and fortified close to Daiidnagar. The Marathas sacked 
and burnt the toAvn, and when they proceeded to use the matcriajs 
to fill up the moat surrounding the fort, Ahmed Khan fled, mid 
was only too glad to be alloAvcd to purge his contumacy by a 
fine of Es. 50,000.# The Marathas then continued their march 
through Tekari, Gaya and Manpur Avithout opposition. They 
returned however 2 years afterAvards, Avhen Eaghuji Bhonsla made 
a sudden sally to the north, in order to rescue some Afghan 
followers frf Mustafa Khan, the rebellious general of All Vardi 
Khan, Avho had taken refuge in the lulls near Sasaram after their^ 
defeat near Jagdispur. On the AA^ay the Marathas sacked and 
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plundered the town of Tekari and all the adjoining territory, 
after which they crossed the Son, and did not visit Gaya again 
till after they had effected a junction with the Afghans. 

The district remained quiet for a feW years afterwards, with the 
exception of a small expedition led by Kam Narayan, the Deputy 
Governor of Bihar, against Bishun Singh, zammdar of Siris and 
Kutumba, who had refused to i)ay any revenues after Siraj-ud- 
daula’s death and had annexed a considerable strip of territory, 
lie made some resistance in his forts, but the Governor’s army 
and train of artillery soon brought him to terms. Shortly alter 
this small campaign, Gaya again became ilie centre of some 
serious fighting. The Shahzada or Imperial Prince, later known 
as the Emperor Shah Alam, determined to establish his claims 
\o the Province and invaded Bihar in 17(i0 witli a mixed army 
of Afghtas and Marathas. Here Kamgar Khan joined him with 
a large army, and soon assumed a predominant part in the 
councils of war. llepulsed near Barli by the English troops and 
tlio Nawab’s levies, Shah Alam, who in the meantime had been 
prodaimed Emperor on tJie assassination of his father, fell ba(^k 
on this district, where ho und his army ranged without oppo- 
sition from Dafidnagar to the environs of Biliar. Hf the Sair- 
^ ul-Mutakharin we find a graphic account of the ravages of his 
army. ‘‘ Having nothing,’’ it says, to subsist uj)on but what 
he found in the fields and among the farmers of the flat country, 
both himself and his cavahy and cattle would hav^e been exceed- 
ingly distressed had ho sojourned for any length of time in 
one place ; in such a case he would have suffered for want of 
grain and for everything requisite for an army. Ilis authority 
was not acknowledged, and ho was obliged to live by rapine and 
plunder, -vj list as if he had boon in the country of some stranger.” 
Apart, howei^cr, from their necessities, both the Emperor and 
his trusted general, Kamgar Klian, took a special delight in 
ravaging this paii of country — the former because he was incensed 
at the refusal of the llaja of Tekari to join his cause, and the 
latter because he had a bitter animosity towards the liaja and was 
only too glad to prolong a stay which ruined the lands of his 
personal enemy and spared liis own. The liaja had no suflicient 
force to withstand his enemies, but remained slmt up in his fortress 
of Tekari, and when at last he ventured forth, he was at once 
captured by 1,000 Mughal horse, which Kamgar Khan had sent to 
waylay him. 

At last, however, the approach of an English fcirco under 
Major Carnac, with the allied troops under Miran, the son of the 
Nawab Mir J afar Ali, and the Governor Ham Narayan, compelled 
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the Emperor to give battle at Mfinpur near the walls of Gay^. 
The battle was short but decisive : the English troops fell on the 
masses opposed to them with their usual impetuosity, and they 
gave way in confusion in spite of some opposition from a small 
force under the French adventurer, Monsieur Law, who had taken 
service with the native powers after the capture of Ohandemagore 
and had joined the Emperor with a small train of artillery. The 
Emperor and Kamgar Kh§n fled from the field of battle, and the 
troops imder Law, discouraged by their flight and tired of the 
wandering life they had in his service, broke and fled. Law alone 
remained, waiting for the end, seated on a gun, and in this posi- 
tion he surrendered to Major Camat5 on condition that he was 
allowed to keep his sword. This battle (January 15th, 1761) put 
an end to the war. The Emperor came to terms, and was escorted 
by the English to Patna, where he was installed in the English 
factory, and there formally conferred on Mir Kasim Ali the Vice- 
royalty of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. On the defeat of the latter 
in the decisive battle of Buxar (1764), the British became masters 
of the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and Gaya passed, with the rest 
of Bihar, under British rule. • 

ThencllEorward Gaya has had an uneventful history, except 
for the Mutiny of 1857, when the peace it enjoyed under British 
rule was rudely broken. 'Ever since the commencement of the 
commlsions in Upper India, there had been indications of an 
imquiet spirit pervading all classes of the community. In the city 
itself the fiction that the bones or blood of swine and oxen had 
been mixed with the flour of the bazar was industriously dissem- 
inated, and attempts were made to corrupt the Sikh soldiery who 
were posted there, and to win them over to the rebel cause. 
There was howevei^ no overt act of hostility, and the disturbances 
only began with the abandonment of the station. Writing on the 
28th July 1857, the Collector, Mr. Alonzo Money, reported that 
the mutiny of Dinapore had thrown GayA into a feiment, but 
there was notliing to bo feared from the towns-people, as they were 
surrounded by a new and strong police, and had a wholesome dread 
of the 45 English and 100 Siklis. Still* there was grave dang>3r* 
if any of the mutineers entered the district, as there were plenty of 
zamindars who would join them, if they once got the upper hand, 
though none were likely to hazard life and property before that. 
He was prepared, however, to meet any body of the mutineers 
under 300 or 350 about 2 miles from the town, and had “no doubt 
of givinguthem a good thrashing,” while if they came in greater 
force, he would place the treasure in a brick-house, which was 
being provisioned, and would defend it with the same niftibers. 
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On thp Slst of July, he received a message from the Commis- 
sioner ^informing him of the defeat of Dunbar’s party near Arrah, 
and saying that “ Everything must now be sacrificed to holding 
the country and the occupation of ^ central position.” •The 
order desired him and • the other civil authorities to come with all 
their force to Patna, making their arrangements as promptly 
and quickly as possible, and contained an injunction to remove 
the treasure, if their personal safety was not endangered by doing 
so. The residents were called together and informed of the orders, 
and at six that evening they and the troops started, leaving the 
stOition and all that it contained under the charge of the daroga 
and the mbahddr of the najlh guard. The jail was full of 
criminals and the treasury contained 7 lakhs of rupees, but even 
this large treasure was left behind, because, as Mr. Money 
reported next day, ho had neither carts nor elephants to transport 
it. When they had gone -3 miles from the town, Mr. Money 
and Mr. Hollings, an officer of the Opium Department, Avho felt 
acutely the shame of this abandonment of the station to anarchy 
and plunder, determined to return and see what could be done 
to preserve order and to save the Government property. Money 
halted the party, announced tJieir intention, asked ndhe of them 
to join him, and went back with Hollings alone. They found 
the station in the same order as when* they left it 3 hours before ; 
the treasury was untouched and still guarded ; at the jail the guard 
were on duty and all was quiet. Many of the inhabitants 
welcomed them back with every expression of joy, and the Gaya- 
wals jiromised, with the helj) of the zammdto, to I’aise a force of 
3,000 or 4,000 men to defend the town. Their position was how- 
ever one of great danger. The najibs were brothers in blood, and 
probably in feeling, to the mutineers, and 7 lakhs })roteoted only 
by themselves was a great temptation. Not much help could bo 
expected from the indolent GayS-Avals ; at any moment a band of 
mutineers might swoop down upon the town ; the Bakr-Id was 
being celebrated, and if the Musalmans chose, they could rise 
with impunity. Money at once began collecting pack-bullocks 
on which to carry away the treasure, and called in a detachment 
of the 64th, which was near Sherghati. They at once responded 
to his call and marched in on the 2nd August. There seemed no 
prospect, however, of their being able to hold the town. On the 
Ist news had come that the mutineers from Dinapore hod attacked 
and looted Arrah, killing every Bengali they could find, and that 
the residents were surrounded. The Gayawals, who .considered 
their sacred city safe, had failed to fulfil their promise ; the zamin- 
dto wefe either indifferent or disaffected ; and of the promised 
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levies, less than 100 men were forthcoming, and those the refuse 
of the \ illages, old, yyeak and useless. On the 3rd a letter came 
from an officer at Dinai^ore with an urgent message : “ For God^s 
sake, look out. The 8th« Native Infantry have marched upon 
Gya, tliey say with one gun.’’ A council of war was held, and as 
it was impossihlc to hold Gaya with the small force of 80 men, 
it was decided to fall back on the Grand Trunk Koad with the 
ireasuro. The Government paper was burnt, the treasure was 
placed on the pack-bullocks already collected and on the carts which 
liad brought the English soldiem, and at (i o'clock that evening 
they started. Having seen . flie convoy safely started. Money 
returned to his liouse* to save a few things of value, but suddenly 
he hojird shouts and yells, and a seiwant came rusliing in to say 
tliat the jail was loose and the prisoners were near. lie just had 
time to get to the stable and mount his horse, which was ready 
saddled, and to catch up the convo3^ As in other places, so in 
( I ay a, the removal of the treasure seems to have been the signal 
to the disaffected to break out into open mutiny, and scarcely 
had the* party left the station than the fiffjlbs let loose the 
prisoners, and joining with them, pursued and attacked the trcojis, 
whom they overtook in the rocky pass on the Dobhi road near 
the present jail. Tlicy were repulsed mth some loss, and the 
pally ihen lu'oceedcd unmolested and uninteiTupted down the 
Grand Trunk lioad to the railway at lianiganj, and thence to 
Calcutta, where Money delivered over the treasure he had saved. 

Gaya was re-occupied on the Kith August without 0])position 
by a force of 220 Hikhs and 3o men of tlie 851h, all the bad 
characters and released convicts making olf as soon as tlio reliev - 
ing force ai)peared. No otlier enemy liad approached the place, 
but a great deal of damage had been done by those scoundrels 
witli whom riot and disorder arc a trade and profession. Tlio 
houses of the residents liad been completely dismantled, tlie 
Judge’s and Magistrate’s kachahrk liad been burnt, together with 
the record-rooms, and tlie marauders had destroyed all that was 
useless to them. The Treasurer, however, faithful to his ti’x^st, 
made ov er its. 1,000 which had bem given to him for the expenses 
of the jail, etc., and some of the clerks had preserved several 
talmhldri books, which they had taken homo to make up the 
quarterly a(;(;ounts. Steps were at once taken to restore the autho- 
riiy of Government. The out-stations of Sherghati and Nawada, 
which had also been abandoned, were rcoccupied, and a small 

* Mr, Money’s house was that situated at the south-wost comer of the Cutclicrry 
Uoad to the west of the Uiingulow, and the jail was at this time in the north 
of the town. Mr. Hollings* house is at liTescnt the Collector's residence. 
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expedition, sent out to relieve the Tehta Sub-Deputy Opium 
Agency, which was' repQrted as being besieged, dispersed a body of 
200 rebels. On the 8th September, tlie 5tli Irregular Cavalry, 
which had mutinied at Bliagalpur invgded the district, pliindg.‘iug 
as they went. At length, after having destroyed the public 
buildings at Nawada, they approached (xaya, and Captain liattray 
proceeded to encounter them at a few miles distance from the 
station ; but after a severe sldrmisJi, in whicli tlioy infliotod con- 
siderable loss on tlie Police Battalion, tliey evaded him and got to 
Gaya before he could reacli it. Hero tliey made an unsuccessful 
attack on a house* wliich had been fortified for the protection of 
the residents, but succeeded in breaking open tlie jail and liberat- 
ing the prisoners. They failed in an attempt to [)lundor the town, 
and after murdering the Mimsif of Bihar, rode off for Tekari and 
the Son. Towards the end of October, fresh alarm was caused by 
the advance (3f two companies of the 32nd Native Infantry, which 
had mutinied at Bhagalpur ; but the mutineers (iontinued their 
march through Jahanabad to the Sou ^vithollt visiting* Gaya,, and 
on the 22nd October Major English marched to its rescue with a 
detachment of the 53rd Uegiment. 

In the meantime a marauder, named Jodhar Singh, with a 
band of flhojpur men, was doing much mischief in the north and 
west of the district, making grants of land to liis followers and 
giving out that the British rule was at an end. He plundered 
and harassed the wliolo country round Arwal, killing all who 
op[)Osed liim, and finally a party of najihs was sent against him 
in the hope of putting an end to his depredations. This expedi- 
tion failed in its object. Jodhar Singh retreated to his house 
at Khamini, which was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 70 
or 80 men armed with guns and matchlocks. The attempt to 
force an entrance was repulsed witli some loss, and another attempt 
to set fire to the building having also failed, the assailants were 
compelled to fall back on Arwal. Elsewliere the authorities were 
moi’e successful in restoring order, a number of rebels were tried 
and^ executed, a body of Euroi^ean Mounted Police was raised, 
an extra Police force of 250 men was sent to Nawada, and in 
January 1858 Gaya itself was reinforced by 100 sailors and officers 
of the Indian Navy. In June a raid was made by the Sliahabad 
rebels, who crossed the Son with the supposed intention of attack- 
ing the fort at Tekari, where 15 or 20 lakhs were deposited, but 
they contented ^hemselves with plundering villages near Arwal 

* This was apparently the Judge’s house as in the Narrative of«fiveuts dattd 
September 12, 1857, it is stated that ** an entrenchment was made round the 
Judge’s house, to afford a place of refuge, only to be occupied in case of need.” 
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and destroying two factories belonging to the'Solano family. Ilr 
was fully expected that Gaya and its jail yould be attacked ; and, 
as the jail was considered untenable, 13G of the worst prisoners 
wer^ sent to Sherghati. [fhe guards broke into mutiny within C 
miles of that place, shot their officer, and released their prisoners. 
On the 22nd June the remainder of the najlb guard reported that 
200 rebels had come quietly to the jail in the night and released 
the prisoners. Two days afterwards the Jahanabad thana was 
surprised, the Government buildings burnt, the daroga cut to 
pieces, and Jiis mangled Bodj'’ hung up by the heels on a tree 
opposite the thana. Jodhar Singh openly boasted that he would 
destroy every public building between the Son and Monghyr, and* 
it was recognized that it was necessaiy to crusli liim without 
further loss of time. Accordingly, Captain liattray, Avith a 
portion of his battalion, 300 Infantry and oO Cavalry, crossed the 
Son, and after dispersing one party of the enemy near Arwal, gave 
liis attention to the main body under J odhar Singh. On the 4th 
July he came up with the marauders and at once engaged them 
at Kasma. The Siklis fought witli tlieir usual gallantry; Jodhar 
Singh’s force was completely defeated, with a loss of about 100 
men ; and this victory had the effect of clearing the whole of 
the district. 

A more detailed narrative of the events of 1807 will be found 
in Mr. Money’s report, which is printed as an Appendix to tliis 
chapter. 

Gaya is singularly rich in arohseological remains.^ Not only 
are there a great number of temples of a very early date, but there 
is scarcely a \illage in which some fragments of ancient statuary 
are not found collected under a sacred pipaUixQQ. The statues 
generally belong to the time of the Pala kings (800 — 1200 A. D.), 
and are both Buddhistic and Brahmanical. They afford a good 
illustration of the connection between the two sects, which seems 
to have culminated in an intermixture of both, the result being that 
Buddhism became more and more Hinduized. The Buddhistic 
images are of especial interest, as, with the exception of the Qreeco- 
Buddhistic sculptures of Gandhara, they are the only class* of 
Indian Buddhistic art that has come down to us with a fair amount 
of completeness. The following is a brief ^etch of the most 
interesting remains : a fuller description of the more important of 
them will be foimd in Chapter XIX. 

In the head-quarters subdivision, the town of Gaya is crowded 
with Hindu temples and ancient remains, and a few miles to 
the south’ is the stately fane of Bodh Gaya with some of the 
earliest sculptures in India. Opposite Bodh Gaya, on the narrow 
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neck of land dividing the Nilajan and Mohana rivers, are the 
remains of a large stupa a? Baki'aur, which has been identified 
with the ancient Ajayapiira. many Baddliistio images are found 
in the neighbourhood and also at J^imawto, 14 miles, ^nd 
Bakhin Q-awan 16 miles east of Graya. Ibvo miles south-east 
of Punawan is Hasra Hill, identified by Dr. Stein with the 
Kukkuta-pada-giri of Hiuen^ Tsiang and Pa Hian, where 
Kasyapa, the greatest of Buddha’s disciples, is said to be buried, 
the mountain having burst asimder to receive liim. There are 
many scattered remains in the valley between the Sobhnath Hill 
and Hasra Hill proj)er, consisting of pillars, relie^^^s and fragments 
of images or sculptures of undoubted Buddhist origin ; while in 
the neighbouring village of Bishunpur Tanrwa are some finely cut 
images of a life-sized Buddha and two attendants. At Kurkihar, 
3 miles north-east of Wazirganj, is a large mound evidently 
marking the site of what must have been extensive buildings, from 
which many Buddhistic images, chaitifm^ relievos and other car\'- 
ings have been dug. Not far from Kurkihar are Aniaithi and 
Urel, where some Buddhistic and Hindu remains are found, and 
about 1 1 miles to the north-east lies the village of J ethian, identi- 
fied with the Yashtivana of fliuen Tsiang, in the neighbourhood 
of w''hioh there are several sites associated with the wanderings of 
Buddhu. Beyond this (in the Patna district), but separated by 
a high ridge, lies the valley of old Eaj^grilia (Kajgir) fraught 
with many associations of ancient times and dynasties. Interest- 
ing remains also exist at Bela, 13 miles north of Gaya, at 
Paibigha, 6 miles north-east of Bela, and at Pali, 3 miles south, 
and Kespa, 6 miles north of Tekari. At Konch, 5 miles south- 
west of Tekari, is a curious brick-built temple, the architecture of 
which indicates a Buddhistic model, and traces of Buddliistic 
influence are also observable in sculptures round about. Seven 
miles south-east of Gaya is the Dhongra Hill, which is identi- 
fiable with the Pragbodhi inountain of Hiuen Tsiang, with the 
remains of several terraces on the slope, and of seven stupas on 
the ridge of the hill. At Gunerf, 8 miles north-west of Sher- 
gh^i, are many Buddhistic images and remains, marking the site, 
apparently, of the Sri Qunacharita monastery. In the extreme 
north of the subcBvision lie the Barabar Hills with their famous 
rook-cut oaves. Not far from these hills to the west is the curious 
isolated rooky peak of Kauwadol, at the base of which is a huge 
stone-carved image of Buddha in a sitting posture, which probably 
marks the site of the ancient Buddhist monastery of Silabhadra, 

In the Nawftda subdivision, at Sitamarhi, about 7 miles south- 
west of Hasua, is a cave hewn in a large isolated boulder of granite, 
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where tradition relates that 8ita, the wife of E&ma, gave birth to 
La^"a while in exile. Many lege^s^luster round Rajauli with 
its picturesque liills and ])retty valle}’'s. Durvasa, Lomasa, Gauta- 
ma^ Sringi and other Risbis are supposed to have lived in this 
neighbourliood, and Jiills are still known by their names ; while 
Dubaur claims to be tlie birthplace of Lorik, the Goala hero, whose 
feats are still sung by tlie country folk in numerous well-known 
songs. At Aphsanr, about 5 miles 11011:11 of Warisaligaiij, are 
several remains, including a veiy fine statue of the Vardhff, or 
Boar incarnation of Vishnu. 

In the Jahanabad subdivision, about 3 miles noilh of the 
BarAlmr Hills stands Dharawat, near tlie siie of tlie Buddliist 
monastery of Ounamati, where there is a fine twelve-armed statue 
of llio Avalokitcsvara Bodhisatwa by the side of a large tank. 
Soiitli of this on the slope of a low ridge of hills are many 
remains and mounds, where clay seals inscribed witli tlie Buddhist 
formula have been dug out. At Dapthu, 3 mjles north of Hulas- 
ganj, are some finely-carved images and ruins of temples, and not 
far to the south near the village of Lath (so called from the pillar) 
is a large carved monolith of grapite, 53^ feet long with an 
average width of 3 feet, lying half buried in an open field. 
Oj)posite the Barabar Hills, at Jtoi and Banwaria on the east side 
of the Bhalgu liver are the ruins of what must have been a large 
temple, and there are other remains of interest at Kako, Ghonjan 
and Ner, 

At Shamshernagar in the Aurangabad subdivision are the 
ruins of a foil and also a fine mosque, wiiicli has been repaired by 
the Archaeological Dei:)ai‘tment. A fine stone temple stands at 
Deo and a similar one at Umga near Madanpur, both of vliich 
have traces of Buddhistic influence in their architecture. Largo 
Buddhistic images and many remains are found near the Manda 
Hills, and at Burha, 2 miles further east, are some finely carved 
and polished chaiii/as and images as well as some remains mark- 
ing tlie site of a monastery.^ Deokuli, Cheon and the Bachar 
Hill also contain remains of Brahmanical, Buddliistic and. J ain 
interest. 
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APPENDIX. 


To 

The Commissioner of Patna. 

Qija, the lllh March 1858. 


‘‘Sir, 

In forwarding my annual statement, I beg to submit a 
short abstract of the* events and occuri’ences which have marked, in 
this district, the year 1807. 

Here, as elsewhere, all was quiet for the first two montlis. On 
the 28tli of Ai^ril I came up . as otficiating Collector. The stonn, 
which shortly after l)urst in the Noi+h-West, appeared unlikely 
ever to travel so far south as Behar. Nearer and nearer, however, 
it came, and ite approach was preceded by that general feeling of 
disquiet and uneasiness which is the fore-runner and sign of all 
♦great convulsions, physical or moral. The news of the mutiny at 
Benares ran through the district like an electric shock, I firmly 
believe — and the opinion is borne out by those of intelligent natives 
here — ^that on the fate of Benares hung that of Behar. There were 
at the time fair grounds for apprehension. The respectable natives 
expressed alami ; the scoundrelism of Gya began to boast and talk. 
It became known later that the budmashes had dared to speak of 
the approaching hour when they too would revel in the murder 
of Englishmen and the dishonouring of English women. There 
appeared signs of a possible outbreak ; the 15th of June was the 
day Cjoid to be fixed for it. I never could discover the exact 
grounds for this supposition, but it seemed generally credited. A 
telegraphic message was sent to Calcutta, and the order came 
up for a Company of II. M.’s 64th, then passing through Sher- 
ghotty, to march to Gya. 

About this time, I was directed to assume charge of the * 
Magistrate’s Office in addition to my own. •My first object was 
to intimidate and disperse the budmashes. I instituted strict 
enquiries into the mode of livelihood of every doubtful man, and 
having received orders from the Government and the Commissioner 
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to entertain 50 men, Police, I placed t^om as a guard o^^er the 
four main roads loading into the south, north an<l west ; 

tlie east was sufficiently protected bj^he river. Tlie duty of these 
watches was to apprehend a Clumber of doubtful characters, whoso 
names Avere entered in a list, and to detain and bring before mo all 
sepoys and suspicious people entering the town in gangs or witlv 
arms. A strong pressure was thus exercised over the rogues of 
the place. Within one wjek they were either caught or had 
escaped out of the town. Our position was soon strengthened by 
a reinforcement of 120 Seikhs. Shortly after their -arrival I heard 
that the people of the town refused to sit or smoke with them, 
calling them Christians. It was proved against a chrpenter that 
he had told some Seikhs their food was mixed with pig^s fat and 
bullock’s bones ground. The rascal was hanged next day ; and I 
made it known that any man refusing to smoke with a Seikh on 
the ground tjiat he was a Christian, i, e,, had oaten adulterated 
food, should be flogged. After tliis no more complaints Avero 
made. 

On or about the 10th July, the detaeliment of tlie 64th was 
ordered to proceed on the Grand Trunk lload. The day before 
its departure, I receiA^ed a letter-express frofn the Commissioner, 
desiring mo to detain the trooj^s imtil tlie return of a spy Avhom lie 
had sent to Tikaree. Information, it appears, had been gh'en to 
Mr. Tayler that 200 guns were mounted at the Tikaree Fort, guns 
lielonging to Modenarain Singh. My ii str actions, in ease the^ 
report receiA^ed confirmation from the second spy, Avere to surprise 
tlie Fort by a night march with the troops, Knglish and Seikh. 
His second spy contradicted the first, and the detachment Avent 
to Sherghotty. The remoA^al of the English troops materially 
Aveakened our position. No one believed in the troops at Dinapore, 
The 5th Irregulars were said to be shaky ; more than all, just at 
that time the march of English troops up the Trunk Road was 
discontinued. A fcAV days more, and the Trunk Road might not 
be safe. To ‘me Gya was no longer a place for English ladies 
and children. The Judge being of the same opinion, W^ sent 
round a circular, adAusing all to make an-angements for the 
removal of their families. But the Indian Englishman is a A^’ory 
domestic specimen of his race. We got no thanks from dither 
wives or husbands. None would move until the Judge’s and my 
wife led the way, when a general exodus of ladies and babies 
took place. - . 

I foigot to mention that, besides 80 men of the 04th, we had 
had 45 of the 84th. These last remained when the first went. 
Our force, therefore, now consisted of 120 Seikhs and 45 English. 
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Until neaj^ly the end July matters remained in abeyance. 
Natives and English were w#ohing the struggles alone. ICooer 
Singli’s intrigues in Arrah had, previous to this, attracted my 
attention. I had reported his having^ enjoined upon his ryots to 
be ready when called, and had given the Commissioner notice of 
Ins writing to two of the largest zemindars in this district. On 
the 25th of July, the three Dinapore regiments mutinied and 
marched off unhurt. Information of the long-expeoted event was 
sent to me express by the Commissioner, whose letter of half-a- 
dozen lines ends with “ I^pok out — ^large numbers of them are said 
to have gone in your direction. ” We were too weak to encounter 
large numbers, and I therefore asked Mr. Tayler for reinforce- 
ments, if he had them to spare. Six weeks-sooner the mutiny of 
Dinapore would have produced an outbreak at Gya ; but the 
rabble and scoundrelism were now cowed and without leaders ; all 
the notorious hiidmashes lay harmless in prison ; the man who was 
considered their oliief had been sent up to Patna ; the news of the 
defection of the three regiments passed over Qya without awaken- 
ing any local resj)onse. Still it was an anxious time. I knew 
many of my Nujeebs* to Jbe ixnirustwoi'thy. I had had reported 
to me secret meetings at which* some of them attended. Although 
I knew that, in the face of such a force as wo had got, they would 
not attempt active revolt, I thought it far from improbable they 
might some night march off westward, and before doing so help 
themselves to a portion of the treasure over which they mounted 
guard alternately with the Seikhs every 24 hours. 

On the 31st of* July I was sitting in my room, talking to the 
Siibalidar of the Nujeebs, when a letter, .marked “ urgent and 
express,^’ was put into my hand. I opened it. It was from the 
Commissioner. In few words it informed me of the defeat of 
Dunbar’s party at AiTah, and continued : “ Everything must 
now be sacrificed ^ holding, the country and the occupation of 
a central position.” Jt directed me and the civil authorities to 
proceed at once with all our foi*ce secretly and expeditiously to 
Patna.” It ended with an injunction to remove the treasure if 
doing so endangered not life.” “ What does the Commissioner 
Sahib say ? ” asked the Subahdar, I made some excuse, and after 
a miAite or two sent him oft. I then despatched a circular roimd 
the station, aijd within an hour eyery one was present. It was 
agreed we should start .at 5 that evening. Mr. Tayler now 
declares that he intended the treasure to be removed, and antici- 
pated the delay which the move must cause. Such on iml|)reB8ion * 
could not result from the perusal of his order. The object he 


* There wore 2 Nujoeb Companies with a strength of 160 mon at Gya. 

•D 2 
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prominently put forward was the defence of Patna. as a central 
position, the means tKe rapid conosiitration of all available forces, 
which were to proceed at once and secretly and expeditiously.’’ 
Any delay would have been contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the order. If “ everything was to be sacrificed to the occupation 
of a central position,” it evidently would have been going counter 
to the wishes and plans of the Commissioner to hazard such occu- 
pation by the delay consequent on collecting carts and moving 
treasure. Thus at least I argued. I thought, and still think, I 
was carrying out the order of my superior as intended. At six 
we started. I spoke to the Darogah, tlie Subahdar and one or 
two of the respectable natives, and enjoined upon them to 
maintain order and tranquillity. 

We had gone a mile beyond the town, when it struck me that, 
though bound to send the Commissioner every available Mdier, 
I was not boimd myself to help in holding a central position. 
Mr. Hollings and I returned, thinking it best to take the bull by 
the horns at once. I rode first to the jail, and called out the 
Sepoy guard of 80 men. I spoke to them and they answered, 
as Sepoys do answer, with every appearance and demonstration of 
loyalty. Then I went to the treasury. The guard turned out 
with muskets, not empty-handed as at the jail. I fancied too 
some of them looked sulky ; however, I made them a speech in 
Ilindoostanee, and they made protestations in return. We then 
went home. I despatched a sowar to Sherghotty with a tele- 
graphic message, asking for instructions. Sherghotty was aban- 
doned. Another sowar, with a letter from Captain Thomson 
of the 64th, caught up his detachment at Balwa, and he at once 
turned back for Gya. The two days and nights preceding his 
arrival were anxious ones. I feared the Nujeebs making away 
with the treasure and joining their mutinous brethren at Arrah. 
We were not idle, however, during that time.^ I called a meeting 
of all the chief Gyawals or priests of Gya, and they promised me 
assistance and support in men and arms. Mr. Hollings and I 
both went to office, as a mode of quieting the native mindeC The 
Gyawals proved a rotten reed. One of them, Deonath Si j war, 
jsent a few useful men ; the other sent old men and blind and halt, 
with nothing but rusty swords. It was clear the people would 
not help themselves. Whan I found this, and before the 64th 
detachment arrived, I pondered on what should be done. There 
were no means of communicating with Calcutta except by the dpw 
mediuili of the post. I had to think and aot as appeared best. 
It seemed evident, if the danger to Patna was so real as to require 
the few Seikhs and English at Gya to help in warding it off, the 
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80 men now amved would, also be sent for. Again it appeared 
just as much my duty to assist Mr. Tayler with this force as with 
the force I had sent him. But if this force went, now that I saw 
no reliance could be placed on the pbople, with it would go my 
remaining chance of saving the treasure. It was determined to 
go to Fatoa and take the treasure. Six hours before leaving, a 
note in pencil, written by a brother officer of Captain Thomson’s, 
came from Dinapore: — “ The 8th N. I. are in full march on 
Gya with one gmi, they say.” To go north was to meet this 
Begiment and lose the treasure ; we resolved to go south and 
to Calcutta. That pencil note probably saved many lives. Had 
we gone north, and had the jail being let loose as we traversed 
the town, we should have been attacked through a long succession 
of streets and lanes, and been fortunate to escape "with life. 
Goin^ south, the road was all maidan from the treasury door. 
At six the party left. How I remained behind — how the Nujeebs 
broke open the jail gates — ^how prisoners and guard together 
rushed to my house — how fortunately I found my horse ready 
saddled and contrived to escape •on his back — how the scoundrel 
mob followed us up to a pass between some low hiUs nearly 3 
miles from Gya, and twice attacked us — how they ran after losing 
5 or 6 of their body — and how, after a long and painful march 
in the midst of the rains, we succeeded, thanks to the untiring 
vigilance and laborious care of the English soldiers, in depositing 
7 lacs at the Calcutta treasury — has been already fuUy detailed 
by me. 

Eepulsed and discomfited, the guard and prisoners returned, 
looted a little money left in the treasury for the food of the jail, • 
and then dispersed —the former to Arrah, the latter to their homes. 
Silent but trembling the town remained that night ; next morning 
in its full force awoke the spirit of the oriental savage ; every 
scoundrel had dreamt of plunder during the night, and now awoke 
to verify his dream ; Jboys of 10 or 12 strutted about with swords ; 
the peaceful and wealthy, in proportion to the budmaahes as 10 to 
1, would, in any other coimtry, have united against a commqji 
foe ; but ' the elements of self-government do not exist in this 
oountiy. The scum and scoundrelism of the city had it all their 
own way. One or two bands, under able leaders, levied only 
blackmail, and going from house 4o house, sold immunity and 
safety ; others revelled in indiscriminate plunder ; five or six of 
the Gyawals mustered their followers and sacked a whole quarter 
of the town. The unhappy Hindu mahajuns were •the chief 
losers, preyed upon at once by the Mahomedsn rabble of the lower 
town, and by these priests of the upper. 
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On tho 16th of August Gya waa re-occupied by the civilians 
ordered back from Patna, by 35 of H. M/s 84th, and by 
220 of Captain Rattray’s Seikhs with their Commander at their 
head. The natives, at first afraid that the .burning of the 
Government ofiices and the destruction of European property was 
to bring a bombardment upon the city, fled in all directions, those 
who^had looted leading in the streets, in fields and tanks, the 
prodiuce of their plundei* ; but as soon as it became apparent that 
f he return of the authorities was to maintain order rather than to 
exact a general retribution, confidence Avas restored. Ten days 
of anarchy had disgusted all quiet men Avith what they called 
the Ilindoostonee llaj. They had seen liow necessary to their 
honour and comfort was that strong hand of the white foreigner 
Avhieli they used to fancy pressed heaAily. 1‘hey had seen how 
not only in the toAvn, but in the country, every element of diSbrder, 
violence and Avickedness was rife, how the Aullage ryots as Avell as 
tlie toA\m bmltnaHk instinctively turned to plunder and violence, 
hoAv rampant and hoAv general Avas that spirit of the beast of prey 
Avliich acknoAvledges no comm«u bounds and no law save the 
indulgence of its passions. “ Rather *than liA^e again under such 
thraldom,” more than one respectable natiA^e has said to me, 
‘‘ I Avould turn Christum, if this Avas necessary to obtain the 
protection of GoA^emment.” 

There are two curious facts connected with the disturbances in 
this district: one is the influence of Kooer Singh, although not 
a zemindar in Behar Proper ; the other, the unrtersal identifica- 
tion of a Hindoostanee Government Avith license and plunder. 

► “ Hindoostanee Raj hooa, Kooer Singh ke Raj — ^loot, loot,” were 
tho cries with one zemindar attacked a weaker one, one village 
preyed upon a neighbouring hamlet, or a dozen scoundrels knocked 
down and fleeced a solitary traveller. There was hero no 
influential hind-holder to knead into one largo festering mass 
all these various scattered pieces of coiTupticj^. The anarchy rose 
but in three places to the so-called dignity of rebellion. ^ In the 
north-east portion of the district, Hyder Ali Khan, with ai few 
followers, attemj)ted to regain possession of the Rajgcer Pargana, 
formwly belonging to his ancestors. In September he was caught 
and hanged. 'J he two Anti- rajahs raised a Lilliputian standard 
of their OAvn. One. is hidingii the other in prison awaits his trial. 
At Wazeergungc, some 12 or 14 villages united under o^e Kosheal 
Singh, a ticadar of many villages, and after going through the 
initiatory ceremony of some indiscriminate plunder, set Aip ijic 
flag of Kosheal. Many of these miserable fools have been trans- 
ported, but Kosheal is still uncaught. In the western thannohs, 
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three or four factories belonging to Mr. Solano, the only European 
land-holder or planter here,^ were destroyed. I must not omit to 
mention the noble conduct of two men whose courage and judg- 
ment saved the station of Sherghotty# Rujjub Ali, Darogah of 
that place, and Babu Anand Coomar Kai of the Executive 
Engineer’s department, remained at their posts when the Police 
(hroughoift the district hid themselves, and by their example and 
by collecting roiyid them the well-disposed, succeeded in ’over- 
awing the hndmaiihes and in preventing all plunder. The luoperty 
of the Grovemment and of English residents was untouched. 

I returned on the 25th of August. The eastern portion of the 
district was then in possession of the mutinous 5tli Irregular 
Cavalry. These gentry seemed aware that Government had no 
force to direct against them. They travelled slowly, remained 
three or four days at one place, and appeared under no apprehen- 
sion of pursuit. They had originally come in this direction from 
a belief that Gya was still devoid of all trooi)S. Even when 
they discovered their mistake, they did not hurry their movements 
in the least. At Wazeergunge, 14 miles from Gya, they 
remained 3 days. Meanwhile they levied contributions all around 
both in food and money; the Go'\iernment authority was in 
contempt, and I began to fear lest their presence might kindle 
in the district a mutinous flame more dangerous than the last. 
Anything seemed to me better than to sit still wth 250 English 
and Seikhs, and let these scoundrels swagger and hold the country 
under our noses. We were not half their number, but the 
Government could give us no more men. On the Gth of Septem- 
ber the cavalry moved south from Wazeergunge. This appeared 
to relieve Gya from danger of an attack, and to show the enemy 
wore on the march to the Trunk Road. Captain Rattray proposed 
to attack. I had all along been for offensive measures and 
heartily apjoroved, tolling liim I thought it his duty to go out. 
Go out we did, and on the 8th came up with the enemy. The 
military operations and their result I have nothing to do with. 
We did not thrash the enemy, nor did they thrash us, as the Press 
at the time insisted. We lost none killed, but 22 wounded, 
of whom 2 afterwards died. The enemy lost altogether (on the 
field and died afterwards from wounds) about 12 men ; of wounded 
no account could be got. The so^^rs moving quicker than we 
could got^firet to Gya, released the jail, went off west. They still 
remained nearly a fortnight longer in the’ district. During this 
time they perpetrated atrocities of all descriptions. They had 
been joined by a well-known scoundrel, Inder Singh, and by 
his followers ; all the hudmmlm of Gya had gone with them, and 
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all the worse characters from the jail. Women taken from their 
houses and carried off, to he a few days later left on the road- 
side and their places taken by the results of a fresh raid, indus- 
trious men plundered of ail they had, rape, robbery and murder 
marked the progress of these niflSans. 

At last the 5th Irregulars crossed the Soane. They had not 
gone very long when the approach from the south of the Eamghur 
Battalion began to cause alai’m. Many of the men of this corj^s 
are recinited from the neighbourhood of Sherghotty, Gy a, and 
other paris of the district. It seemed certain, from all I heard, 
that their intention was to come through Sherghotty to Gya. 
Our force here consisted of about 50 pick and wounded Seikhs, of 
whom not a dozen could walk, and 35 English of the 84th, 
of whom eight ^y,ere sick and wounded. Clearly we could do 
nothing against the Ilanighurrees if they came. To be ready 
to send off the treasure, therefore, I collected some elephants 
and had large strong bags made, capable of holding some 
thousands each. For the sick I ordered a quantity of doolies, 
and, as it was impossible to expect to get a sufficient number of 
bearers on a sudden emergency, I hired some hundred or so, and 
told the Seikhs they must take morning and e\'cning airings for 
their health. They were defighted, and daily, till the 53rd 
smashed tlie liamghurrees at Chuttra, a long line of doolies used 
twuce a day to leave the billiard bungalow, then the Seikh 
hospital, with a freight of poor wounded and suffering men. At 
any moment they could have gone off and been half way to Patna 
before the Kanighurrees got sight of Gya. 

It was evident that this district was to be the high road to 
mutineers from the east. In July I had pointed this out to 
Government and foretold that when they mutinied, the 5th 
Irregulars and the 32ud would take the favourite native road 
through Deoghur, Kurrukdeea, and Nowadah. The 5th chose it. * 
Towards the end of October, three companion of the 32nd, having 
mutinied at Deoghur, followed in their stej)s. The marvellous, 
the providential folly which has characterized the whole hiutyiy, 
was the paring of these Provinces. Had the Dinapore Begi- 
nients, the Eamghur Battalion, the 5th Iiregulars, and the 32nd 
gone together, nothing could for a time have withstood them. As 
soon as I knew of the mutiny, at Deoghur, I directed the Deputy 
Magistrate at Now’'adah to send in his hajut (or under-trial) 
prisoners to Gya. The number amounted to nearly 300. You 
are aw^arc, Sir, that immediately after the 5th Irregulars had 
crossed the Soane, Captain Kattray afld every available Seikh was 
sent out of this district to Dehree on the Soane. By greatly 
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enlarging the number of police, I had attempted to create a force 
sufficient to cope with the. i^irit of plunder and disaffection, still 
every now and then brealring out in isolated villages; but the 
martial Eajpoots and Brahmins of tlys interior were more than a 
match for a few burkandazes, and I was glad to accept your 
proffered aid of some of the Nujeebs’ corps from Patna. The 
40 men you sent had gone to Nowadah. As long as ho mutinous 
soldiers were near, I felt I might trust them ; but on hearing of 
the defection of the three companies of the 32nd, I determined 
to call them back, and with them the hajut prisoners. They 
arrived safely. The number of pricioners under trial in my jail 
exceeded GOO, and as guard I had these 40 Nujeebs and a 
quantity of burkandazes. This was to me a time of great anxiety. 
A large number of prisoners under trial for offences involving 
the severest pimishments — a very small guard — men whose 
brothers had released my jail once before and attempted my life — 
three companies of mutineers on the road to Gya and not far 
from it — and at Gya itself a heap of sick and wounded soldiers, 
with less than tliiriy men fit for duty, — all this constituted a 
lieavy charge and a serious responsibility. I thought of sending 
away my entire jail in irons to some spot near the Grand Trunk 
Road. I had the irons prepared. I began again giving *the 
Seikhs their morning and evening airing, when by telegraph I 
heard that Major English and his victorious 53rd were ordered up 
to Gya. It still seemed doubtful whether they or tho mutineers 
would be here first ; the latter had got to Wazeergimge ; 14 miles 
only separated us ; Colonel English was 20 miles off at Shorghotty. 
I sent there a pressing message, and next day the glitter of 
English bayonets assured us all was safe. The iputineers now 
turned off from their westerly course and went north. Colonel 
English tried to cut them off at Jehonabad, but they gave him 
the slip and got away. Within a week they were followed by 
two other companies of the same regiment who had mutinied 
in tho Ilajmohal Hills. Against these latter wo went on the 
1st of November. A thirty miles march brought us early to 
Huswa— 9 miles from Nowadah.” ^ ^ ^ • 

After describing how the British troops pursued the rebels 
through the Nawada subdivision and then round to the west 
tlirough the southern portion of the Patna district and through 
the Jahanabad subdivision as far as the Son, Mr. Money says they 
lost sight of the rebels after a march of 130 miles in 4 da 3 ^s and 
0 nights, and adds: — ’ « 

“ This was the last inroad of mutineers this district saw in 

1857. 
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One or two conclusions have forced tliemselves upon me in 
connection with such inroads. The firs^t is, the absence of trutli 
in the general iini)ression that niutinecrs always possess excellent 
inforniatioii. 1 believe, on the contrary, that their information is 
most scanty and untrustwoithy. The oth Irregulars were not 
aware, till tliey had ai>proached near, that Gya had been re-occu- 
pied by the Government authorities. Each body of mutineers 
which crossed the district was influenced in its niaroli by false 
rcpoits. The first batch of the mutinous 32nd avoided Jehanabad 
because they Were told a force lay there in wait. Their inarch 
was by zig-zag, the villagers, to avoid their visitation, turning them 
out of tlio direct line by lies and erroneous information. 

As to accurate information for myself, I never found any 
ditliculty in getting it. No body of mutineers passed through 
tliis district without my knowing tlic numbJers, the exact quantity 
of clopiiants or camels they had witJi tliem, and their line of 
march. The moment I heard of a mutiny having taken place, 
1 laid two lines of runners along the road The enemy would take 
to enter the district. These lines extended^ to 20 and 30 miles 
outside my district. In addition to these, I had lines of runners 
to A'arious points in tlio district, where I ttioiight the mutineers 
would march, and to the neighboui'ing thannahs. The Darogalis 
had similar lines to jdaccs mthin tlieir thannahs. All this cost 
a good deal of money, for I paid well, but tlie results were 
satisfactory. 

It has been much the fashion amongsC a certain class of 
English in Calcutta and at home to attribute the mutiny of 1857 
in p.ai't to misrule of tlie Government, to our civil institutions 
and the mode in which they are said to ])ress heavily upon the 
j^cople. I ha^^e taken i)ains to ascertain whether any foundation, 
however slight, existed for tliis assei-tion. As far as my own 
experience goes, it is entirely gratuitous. No sepoy in this dis- 
trict has ever excused his defection on any one of these pleas. 
Villagers and zemindars have questioned the Sepoys as to the 
reasons for their mutiny. Their answers have boon many ^and 
vai’ious : — ‘‘ Their religion was in danger, — it was intended to blow 
them away from guns, — many of them had been hanged without 
cause, tmd they feared a like fate, — their ])ay was in arrears.^’ 
These and similar ones were the grounds assigned, but among liis 
many lies the Sepoy never was fool enough to bring forward the 
plea of oi>pressive institutions and hardship to the people. The 
ryot, fron\ his o^vn knowledge, would Rave laughed in his face 
had ho done so. It remains with those who wish to make capital 
out of the events of the last year, to explain the mutiny liljion 
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grounds untouched by oven the leaders of the mutiny. I look 
upon the absence of any such arguments on the part of the 
mutineers themselves as the strongest proof that the people do not 
feel our institutions oppressive. Ilqd there been a chance of 
response in the great heart of the nation, the cry would have been 
an excellent one to appeal to the country with, and men like the 
Nona would not have neglected the chance. But he knew such a 
cry would have fallen flat and awakened no eclio. It may excite 
the ignorant at a London public meeting, but the Indian prince 
and the Indian ryot heed it not. I cannot understand why the 
Sepoy should not be allowed to know liis motives and reasons, 
lie. has proclaimed them loudly enough and in various w'ays, so 
that those who run may read. When ui)on throwing off his 
allegiance, he releases jails, plmiders treasuries, and indulges in 
rape and rapine, he displays the vices of all pampered soldiery 
and shows his object to bo unbridled license. When, whether 
mutinying at Chittagong or in tlie Piinjaub, he turns alike his 
stei)s to Delhi, he betrays the deep strength of the old traditionary 
feeling still alive within ; his struggles in Oudh disclose a mis- 
guided patriotism ; his murdei'ed ollicers silently bear witness to 
the instinctive hatred of race ; and when, as I have seen, a young 
lad with tears in his eyes confesses to having believed his religion 
in danger, it is plain how largo a i>art of the history of 1857 
religious fanaticism has to answ^er for. But the want of arrange- 
ment, the absence of simultaneous action prove jihat there is no 
one broad common jground of comi>laint.’’ 


I have, etc., 
A. Mojney.* 
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CHAPTER III. 

BUDDHA AND BODH GAiTA 

Buddha. The district of Gaya may with justice be described as the Holy 
Land of Buddhism owing to the number of places it contains 
which are associated with the life and teaching of the great 
founder of that religion. It was here that Sakya Muni spent 
long years of penance and meditation before he attained the ideal 
he had set before him ; here he finally won Buddhahood, 
became free from the circle of re-births, and here he gained some 
of his earliest disciples after this great triumph. It was to this 
district that he turned at an early stage in his searchings after 
truth. Failing to find enlightenment"* in the ecstatic meditation 
affected by the teachers of Brahmanical philosophy, he determined 
to secure peace by a course of self-mortification, and with this 
intention wandered forth from Raj agriha (Rajglr) to a wood in 
this district called Uruvilva. Here, with five other ascetics, he 
entered on a fast lasting six long years, at the. end of which he 
realized that the mortification of the flesh had brought him* no 
nearer to the truth he sought, and that penance and austerity were 
not the means of obtaining deliverance from the evils and suffer- 
ings of life. He resumed his former diet, and when his five 
companions left him in anger at this change of life, he determined 
to give himself up to meditation in silent solitude. The tradition 
handed down by the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, relates that he 
came to a cave, where he sat down and prayed that he might 
be granted a sign to show whether he was to arrive at the 
condition of perfect wisdom. Immediately his shadow appe&rod 
on the stone wall, the earth shook and the mountain quaked, and 
he heard the voices of the Devm telling him that that was not the 
place where he could obtain enlightenment. He then passed on 
towards the village of Senani and met on his way a grass-cutter, 
who offered him some bundles of grass, which he accepted. 
Having arrived at the Bodhi tree, he i^attered the grass on the 
ground and sat down, vowing that though his skin, nerves and 
bones might waste away and his blood dry up, he would not 
leave the place until he okained perfect enlightenment. 
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He then began a long vigil, giving himself up to higher and 
higher forms of meditation. A great stniggle between good and 
evil ensued. He was assaulted by the hosts of evil, by fiends 
and demons of all kinds, and then, finding that they had no power 
to shake him, M&ra, the spirit of sensuous desire, tempted him 
with the pleasures of the flesh ; other temptations f ollow^ed, all of 
which he conquered; and finally, as day broke, the light of 
knowj^dge burst upon his mind. • In the first watch of the night 
of this final struggle he gained a knowledge of all his former 
states of existence, in the second of all present states of being, and 
in the third the knowledge of the cliain of causes and effect; 
at the dawn of day his spiritual illumination was complete, he 
knew all things, ‘and became Buddha, the enlightened. After 
obtaining this perfect enlightenment, Buddha went to a place a 
little to the north-east, and thence looked for a week at the sacred 
Bodlii tree without removing his gaze from it. Between this place 
and his seat under the Bodhi tree he spent a week walking to and 
fro, from east to west, wonderful flowers springing up in the 
places on which he set foot. After four weeks near the Bodhi 
tree, the master left it and meditated for another seven days under 
the goat-herd’s banyan-tree, and then went to another spot where 
Muchilinda, the serpent king, coiled his body round him as he sat 
in meditation, and formed a canopy over his head to protect him 
from the rain. He then passed on to the Rajayatna tree, where 
he remained another week, on the last day of which he made his 
first converts — Tapussa and Bhalluka, two merchants from Orissa 
who happened to pass by. Shortly aftersvards Buddha went to 
Benares and began his life-long mission ; but, after sending out 
his 60 disciples to preach to the people, he returned to XJruvilvS. 
Here he converted three brothers, hermits with matted hair who 
worshipped fire, known as TJruvilv^ Kasyapa, Nadi K&syapa, and 
Gaya Kasyapa, together with 1,000 Brahmans who were their 
disciples. Accompanied by these, he went to the Gayasljfsa Hill, 
* where he preached his ‘‘ burning ” sermon on the fires of the 
passions. In this fire sermon, which is said to have been suggested 
by a fire seen from the rocky crest of the hill, Buddha gave a key 
to the meaning of Nirvana. He pointed out that all things are 
burning with the fires of the passions and lusts, and that a wise 
man, becoming weaiy of the world of sense, frees himself from 
passion. When free he realizes tha^his object is accomplished, 
that he has lived a life of restraint and chastity, and that re-birth 
is ended. In this way, Buddha, comparing all life a flaino, 
brought home to his hearers the duty of extinguishing the fire of 
lust, and with it the fire of existence, and impressed upon them 
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the importance of monkhood and celibacy for the accomplishment 
of that object. After staying for some time near Oayasirsa, 
Buddha wended liis way mth liis numerous followers to the 
court of king Bimbisara at Baj agriha. Henceforward he passes 
away from the scene of the great consummation, and the record 
of his life in this *distriet is confined to the neighbourhood of 
Yashtirana, where we are told that he displayed great spiritual 
wonders for tlie sake of the and expounded the law for three 
months. 

'J'he detailed descriptions which the Chinese pilgrims have left 
of the to}iO(jvaphia aaem of Gaya have enabled many of the sites 
visited by Buddlia to be traced with some certainty. The name 
of Uru^'ilva has been perpetuated in the name Hrel, a village close 
to Bodh Gaj^a ; on the Dhongra Hill some 2| miles from the great 
temple of Bodh Gaya, a cave marks the place on the Pragbodhi 
mountain where Buddha was warned that he must not stay ; and 
pilgrims still worship (it Miicharin, the spot where Buddha was 
sheltered by the snake-king Muchilinda. Brahmajuni, the rugged 
hill towering above tJie to^m of Gaya, has been identified with tlie 
liill called Gayasirsa ; J ethian is the mQdeni* name of Yashtivana ; 
and, close by, Tapoban with its hot springs marks the spot- where 
the master walked for exercise. An account of tliese places will be 
found in Chapter XIX, and the present chapter will be devoted 
to the history of Bodh Gaya, the Gaya of enlightenment, or as 
it is sometimes called Buddha Gaya, the Gaya of Buddha, or 
Mahabodhi, the great enlightenment — a name which is also given 
to the Bodindvuma or sacred jp/j'^flf/-tree. 

It was under this tree that Sakya Muni attained Buddhahood ; 
it is the most sacred of sites to Buddhists, and worship has con- 


sequently centred round it from the earliest period of Buddhism. 
The tree became celebrated as the tree of enlightenment, and is 
now the most sacred symbol of the Buddhists, who regard it as 
many CJiristians do the cross. In the 3rd century B. C. Asoka 


built a monastery and erected a temple near it, giving 100,000 
pieces of gold for the building. One of the bas-reliefs of Jthe 
Bharluit stn^^a (2ud century B. C.) gives a representation of the 
ree nnd Its surroundings as they then were. It shows a jUjmz/. 
loe, ni I a stone platform in front, adorned with umbrellas and 
i^ai ancs, and suiTounded by a building witli arched windows 
les ing on pillars, while el^ to it stood a single pillar with a 
i eiwpohtan capital crowned with the figure of an elephant. 

MhwT found in the residence of the 

ananth of Bodh Gaya we know that Uiis temple became ruinous 
lapse of time and was replaced by another, identified by 
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General Cunningham* with the present temple, which, in liis 
opinion, was built on the site of that erected by Asoka and was set 
up during the rule of the Indo Scythian kings in the 2iid century 
A. I)., tliougli other authorities attribute it to the 5t]i century A. D. 

In tlie reign of Samudra Gupta a great monastery was constructed 
close to tliis temple hj the Cingalese about the year 330 A. 1). 

This monastery was built by Moghavarna, tJie ljuddhist king of 
Ceylom in consequence of the complaints made by two monks wliom 
he liaftent to do homage to the Diamond Tlirone and to visit the 
‘monastery built by Asoka at Dodli Gaya. On their return, tliey 
'informed the king that they (iould find no place where Ihey could 
stay in comfort, and tlie king resolved to found a monastery wliere 
liis subjects coTild reside when on pilgnmage. An embassy was 
sent to Samudra Gupta and the required j^ermission lia^ ing been 
given, Aleghavarna erected Ji splendid monastery to tlie north of 
the Dodld tree. This building, wliicli was tliroe storeys in height, 
included six halls, was adorned v;ith three^owers, and suiTounded 
by a strong wall 30 or 40 feet high. The decorations were executed 
in rich colours witli high artistic skill, tlie statue of Buddlia, cast 
in gold and silver, was jjludded witli gems, and the subsidiary 
stfipas, enshrining relics of Buddlia himself, were wortJiy of the 
])rincipal edifice. About 000 A. D. Sasanka, the king of Central 
Bengal, who was a worshipper of Siva and a fanatical enemy of 
Buddhism, dug up and burnt the Bodhi tree, but it was replan! ed 
by Purnavarraan, king of Magadha, who surrounded it uith a wall 
in order to prevent it being cut doum again. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited the place in the first half of the 7th century, it was 
a young and vigorous tree, the temple was intact, and its precincts 
were crowded ivitli hundreds of stiipas and cf/nifi/na erected by 
kings, princes and other great personages. 

After ibis wo liavo the records of the erection of several minor Mcrtimvnl 
temples and of the dedication of statues at various periods down 
to the flourishing period of the Pala kings in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. Under the rule of these Buddliist kings, the stream of 
Chinese pilgrimage, wliich had been so great in the 7th century 
during the reign of the powerful Buddhist mona^h, llarsha 
Vardhana, again set in, and the sacred tree was visited by numbers 
of Chinese pilgrims, who have left many memorials of their visits. 

In the 11th century two missions were sent over to Bodh Gaya 
by the Burmese king, first in 1035 and^ien again in 1079, and the 
temple, which had fallen out of repair, was ‘completely restored 
between the years 1079 — 86 A. D. The Buddhist religion appears 


* Malmbodhi, from which this account of Bodh Gaya is mainly derired. 
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to have fallen, on evil times in the 12th century, and there is a 
noticeable absence of inscriptions and votive offerings, A number 
of works, however, were caiTied out by Asokavalla, king of Sapa- 
dalaksha, i.e., Siwalik, either a northern kingdom including the hill 
country of Kumaon and Garhwal or the Avhole of Northern Raj- 
putana; indeed, one inscription foimd in Gaya expressly states 
that an appeal was made to him in eonsequeuce of the decay of 
the law of Buddha. 

At the end of tlio 12 th century the whole eoimtry was delated 
by tlie Muhammadan invasfon ; and th6ugh Bodh Gaya is not 
mentioned in the records of their ravages, it seems very unlikely 
that it escaped when the great monastery at Bihar was sacked 
and its monks were shun. The gilt copper umbrella, containing 
a record of the first Burmese mission, wliich was foimd carefully 
hidden underground when the temple was restored, was 2 >robably 
buried at this time, ■ when everjrthing of value that was not 
secreted must have b^n either carried oft or destroyed ; and 
to the savage iconoelasm of the invaders must be due the many 
headless and broken statues found here. But though the monastery 
was sacked and desolate, pirgrims continued to visit the shrine, and 
we find records showing their jireseneo in the early years of the 
14th century. These poor julgrims however were no longer able 
to build temfdes or dedicate stujms as their jmedecessors had done, 
and their records are limited to rough sketches of themselves and 
their offerings boldly scratched on the granite pavement slabs of 
the temple. General Cunningham considers that from tliis time 
both the holy pipal~tvee and the temj)le were ajjjnopriated by the 
Brahmans, though he gives no arguments in favour of this view, 
except the finding of a roimd stone (originally the dome of a stfipa), 
which formerly stood in front of the temple, with the feet of 
Vishnvi carved on its face and a date con-esjjonding to 1308 A. D. 
inscribed on its side. In any case, however, the place must have 
fallen under Brahmanical influence with the downfall of Buddhism, 
though it was still visited and has been visited up to the present 
day by Buddhist j)ilgrim8 performing Buddliist rites. ' „ 

Except Jor these intermittent visits, the temple stood deserted 
during the 6 centuries following the Muhammadan conquest, and 
gradually became more and more ruinous. At the end of the IGth 
century a Hindu ascetic, attracted by the sylvan solitude of the 
place, came and settled ng^or the temple and founded a mnf/i or 
monastery of the Hindu se^ of Girs, one of the seven Saivite 
orders established by Sanka.ra Aoharjya. About the year 1727 tlie 
then Mahanth or abbot of the monastery received by royal farmdn 
from the Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Sh&h, the grant of the 
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village of Taradih, where the ruins of the temple stood, and thus 
acquired possession of the shrine. In spite of this circumstance, 
the temple was not used for worsliip by the Hindus ; it was neg- 
lected and slowly but steadily crunibled»away. In 1811 Buchanan 
Hamilton described it as “ in the last stages of decay compatible 
witJi anytliing like a preservation of original fonn’’ ; on the 
ground-floor was “ a monstrous mis-sliapen daub of clay,’’ witli 
a mot^^ row of images taken from the ruins and built in front of 
it so as to hide part of tlie deity ; ihe sacred plpalAvQQ was still 
an object of worship and frequented by ihe pilgrims of Gaya, but 
a stair liad been built on the outside of tlie temple, “ so that the 
orthodox may pass up Avnlhout entering the porch and tlius seeing 
the hateful image of Buddlia.” 

In tlie early part of the 19th century arclueologists began to Modern 
make enquiries into the liistory of Bodh Oaya, and it was visited 
by a Burmese mission in 18o3 ; but it was not till 1884thattho 
ruins were restored. In 1879 Mindoon Min, king of Burma, being 
anxious to restore the temple and to construct a building on the 
adjacent ground for the accommodation of a number of Buddhist 
priests wlio wislied to settle tliere for the performance of religious 
sendee at the shrine, obtained the permission of the Q-overnment 
of India to depute a party of Bumese officials and workmen for 
the ])urpose. It soon appeared however that this work was being 
done without due regard to archoeological fitness, and, after an 
investigation made by Dr. Ilajendralala Mitra, Government took 
the work of restoration into its OAvn hands and completed it in 
1884 at a cost of two lakhs. Government placed the building 
which they liad thus restened under the Public Works Department 
and appointed an overseer as custodian of the temple. Tliey liave 
undertaken and ])aid for such repairs as have been found necessaiy 
ever since, and liave also kept in repair the adjoining Bumiese 
rest-house, \Ahich was originally built from Burmese subscriptions. 

Of late years the Buddhists have been endeavouring to recover 
this ancient shrine, one of the objects of the Mahabodlii Society, 
which was founded by Buddhists of Ceylon in 1891, being to 
secure possession of the Bodh Gaya temple for the Buddhists. In 
1893 an endeavour was made on behalf of the Society to obtain a 
lease or conveyance of the temple from the Mahanth of Bodh 
Gaya ; and on the failure of these negotiations, the Secretary of 
the Society invoked the assistance of the Bengal Government, but 
was informed that Government could take no measures for the 
furtherance of the general objects of the Society, and tJiat there 
was perfect freedom of worship for all Buddhists at Bodh Gaya. 

In the same year the Secretary had been entrusted, when in 
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Japan, with an historical image of Buddha for enshrinement in 
the temple, and in 1895 ho proceeded to place the image in the 
temple without permission, Tliis action was resented by the 
disciples of tlie Mahanth, and a disturbance ensued which resulted 
in the removal of the image"* and the expulsion of those who were 
enshrining it. A protracted criminal prosecution followed, which 
ended in tlie conviction of some disciples of the Mahanth in the 
local Couris ; but they were acquitted by the High Court oiyippeal, 
on the ground that it was not established that the complainant and 
liis companions wore lawfully engaged in religious worship when 
they were disturbed, and that the accused had therefore committed 
no offence under section 290, Indian Penal Code. The Malianth’s 
position in regard to the temple was discussed at length in the 
various judgments recorded in the course of tJieso proceedings ; 
and the High Court found that the Mahanth was in possession, was 
sole superintendent of^the temple, and took all ihe offerings both 
oE Hindus and Buddhists- They stated, hoAvever, that it might be 
conceded that the Mahabodhi temple was a Buddliist temple, that, 
altliough it had been in the possession of Hindu Alahanths, it liad 
never been converted into a Hindu temple in the sense that Hindu 
idols lia'S'e been enshrined or orthodox Hindu worship earned on 
Uiere, and that Buddhist pilgrims had liad free access and full 
liberty to worship in it. At tlie same time, tliey observed tliat the 
evidence showed that since July 1894 the Mahanth and his dis- 
ciples had been carrying on a sort of spurious Hindu worship 
of the great image of Buddha on the altar of the ground-floor, and 
that the image liad been dressed in a way that made it repugnant 
to Buddhist worshippers. These proceedings in the criminal courts 
produced much initation and bitterness between the two sects. 
The attempt to place the image in the temple was regarded by the 
Hindus as being intended to assort and establish a right to the 
building, and they ha^'e consequently become less tolerant. The 
Buddhists have not ceased to press for larger privileges and to 
complain of the present state of affairs, and on the other hand the 
Mahanth has continued to assert his authority and his rfgiit to 
control the worship. 

The present position of affairs is somewhat anomalous. The 
temple was originally a Buddhist shrine, but for a long time past 
has been in the possession of a Hindu Malianth belonging to an 
order foxmdedby one of the bitterest enemies of Buddhism. It had 
fallen into complete ruin and would soon have disappeared had not 
Govemfliont restored it at its own cost; in consequence, they 


* The image is now in the Burmese rest-house to the west of temple. 
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maintain a custodian for th6 care of the building and see to its 
repairs. The Mahanth controls the worship and receives the 
oflPerings made by Buddhists and Hindu pilgrinjs, Government 
maintaining an attitude of impartialitj? on all religious questions 
affecting the shrine. The Buddhists perform the rites of their I’eli- 
gion at the shrine and under the Bodhi tree, just as Buddliists of 
different countries have done for centuries past, but Hindus also 
make offerings under tlie tree, as it is recognized as one of the 
45 redis or places which Hindus visit while perfoiining the religious 
ceremonies for the salvation of their ancestors wliich centre round 
the holy city of Gaya. This Hindu reverence for the tree is very 
old, but side by side with it there is a Hindu cult of very recent 
growth, as Hindu worship, which has been pronounced to be of a 
spurious and unorthodox character, is offered at the shrine itself. 

In its main features the present temple represents the structure remains 
as it must have existed as early as 6;35 A. D., when the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, saw it. It consists of a main tower, 
rising to tlie height of 180 feet, in the form of a slender pyramid temple, 
which springs from a square platform, on the four comers of whicli 
are similar towers of smaller size. Tlie outside walls have niolies 
for the reception of statues, and access to tJie temple is obtained 
througli an eastern gate supported by pillars, which opens on to 
an ante-room in front of the sanctum. At tlie western wall of the 
sanctum is an .altar upon which is placed tlie principal image, a 
large mediaeval statue of Buddlia witli various otlier images on each 
side, 'i'he main figure has been gilded over, and the Hindu custo- 
dians of the shrine lla^'e marked its foiehead witli the sectarian 
mark of the Vaishnavas, in order to represent it as the Buddha 
incarnation of Vishnu, In the upper floor another chamber contains 
a statue known as Maya Devi, the mother of Buddha. The features 
of the temple described by Hiuen Tsiang correspond so clearly mth 
tliat of the present structure that there can be little doubt that the 
sliriue he visited is the same as that now standing. He described it 
'IS built of bluisli bricks with a facing of plaster ; in the four faces 
were several tiers of niches, each containing a gilded statue of 
Buddlia ; the walla were covered with beautiful sculptures, festoons 
of pearls and figures of rishis ; and the arcliitrares, pillars, doors and 
windows were ornamented with gold and silver chasing, in which 
pearls and precious stones were inserted. The magnificent adorn- 
ments of the temple and the hundred of images enshrined in the 
niches have long since disappeared, but otherwise the stmoture is 
the same. Its dimensions correspond with those described ty Hiuen 
Tsiang, it is built of blue bricks with a coating of plaster, and the 
four faces present several tiers of niches lising one above the other ; 
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in some of these Buddhist figures -were found as late as the time 
of restoration, and even tlie entrance on the east side was found 
to he a later addition, as stated hy the Chinese pilgrim. 

The discoveries made ‘during the restoration show that this 
temple was built over Asoka’s temple, and some remains of the 
latter were, in fact, found in the course of the excavations. A 
throne of polished sandstone was discovered with four short pilast- 
ers in front, just as in the Bharhut bas-relief ; two Persepolitan 
pillar bases of Asoka’s age were found flanking it ; and the remains 
of old walls were laid bare under the basement of the present 
temple. When this restoration was undertaken, the temple court 
was covered with the accumulated debris of ages and with deposits 
of sand left by the floods of the river Nilajan. The courtyard was 
cleared, the temple completely restored, the portico over the eastern 
door and the four pavilions flanking the pyramid were rebuilt, and 
the great granite Toran gateway to the east, which dates back to 
the 4th or 5th century, was again set up. The model used in 
restoring the temple was a small stone model of the temple as it 
existed in medioeval times, from which the design* of the building 
as it then existed could be traced with some certainty. The work 
lias been subjected to much adverse criticism, from which it might 
be presumed that risitors would find a temple robbed of its age and 
beauty, with a scene of havoc around it. The reverse is the case ; 
the temple has been repaired as effectively and successfully as funds 
would permit, and the site has been excavated in a manner which 
will bear comparison with the best modem work elsewhere. Eising 
from the sunken couiiyard, the temple still rears its lofty head, 
a monument worthy of the ancient religion it represents; the 
Vajrasan throne is in its old place; and the shrine is still sur- 
rounded by the memorials erected by Buddhist pilgrims of 
different countries and different ages. 

The Boilhi A f ow yards to the west of the western wall of the temple stands 
the jt?2j9fl:/-tree, which is known as the Bodhi tree {Bodlndtirmd)^ ue.y 
the tree of enlightenment or the tree of wisdom. This tree is the 
oldest historical tree in the world, and has had an eventful history. 
It was first cut down by Asoka in Ids unregenerate days, but after 
he became a believer in the law of Buddha he lavished an inordinate 
devotion upon it. His queen, jealous of this attachment and 
grudging the jewels which Asoka offered to the tree, again had it 
cut down, but for a second time it was miraculously restored to life. 

* In his Lhasa and its Mysteries ** Lieutenant- Colonel Waddell gives an interesting 
comparison between the temple bg it was before restoration and the great pagoda by 
the side of the temple at Qyantse in Tibet, which is locally known as the Qendhola, 
the old Indian title of the Bodh Gaya temple, and which is said to be a model of that 
temple transplanted to Tibet, • 
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The intense veneration in which the tree was held even at this 
early date is shown by the gorgeous ceremonies which took place 
when a branch was transported to Ceylon in the reign of Asoka. 
Frdm the Buddhist chronicles we leam that the whole way from 
Patna to Bodh Gaya was cleared and decorated, and that a 
splendid um of solid gold was made for the reception of the 
sacred shoot. The Emperor himself, attended by a long train 
of elephants, chariots, horse and foot, escorted the um to the 
tree, which its votaries had enriched with all manner of gifts. 
Gems sparkled from among its leaves, rows of flags and streamers 
waved from its branches, and it was laden with fragrant blossoms, 
the offerings of devotees. After elaborate ceremonies, a branch 
was lopped off, placed in the um, and then escoifed with much 
pomp to the coast. A bas-relief on the eastern gateway at Sanchi 
pourtrays the scene. In the middle is seen the Bodhi tree with 
Asoka’s temple rising half-way up it. A procession with musicians 
is carved on both sides, and to the right a royal person, perhaps 
Asoka, is dismounting from his horse with the help of a dwarf. 
Above is another sculpture which shows a small Bodhi tree in 
a pot and a long procession on its way to a towered city. 

For a third time it was destroyed by Sasanka, who cut it 
down, dug up its roots, and burnt it with fire, in order that not a 
trace of it might be left. Soon afterwards it was restored by 
Pumavarman, who followed his great ancestor Asoka in his devo- 
tion to Buddhism ; and a wonderful account is given of miraculous 
resuscitation. In a single night the tree sprang up to a height 
of 10 feet, and then, fearing that it might again be cut down, the 
king surrounded it with a wall of stone 24 feet high, by which 
General Cunningham understands that the new tree was placed on 
the terrace of the temple, which is over 30 feet above the original 
ground level. When Buchanan Hamilton visited the temple in 
1811, he found the tree in full vigour, but judged that it could 
not be more than 100 years old. By 1875 this tree had become 
completely decayed, and in 1876 it was blown down during a 
storm. Many seeds however had been collected, and one of the 
offshoots of the parent tree was ready to take its place and was 
planted. 

There can be little doubt that the same expedient has been 
followed ever since the tree obtained its sanctity, and that the 
present tree is a lineal descendant of that under which Buddha 
obtained perfect wisdom. It was destroyed several times, and, 
though the Buddhist chroniclers have concealed th^ fact by 
miraculous accounts of the way in which it was restored on each 
occasion, there can bo little doubt that the life of the tree was 
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peipetuated by dropping a seed in a fork or hollow of the dying 
trunk. The pipal is a quick-growing tree, and there must have 
been a long succession of fresh trees raised from seed of the parent 
tree from the time of Aseka down to the present day. In 1861 
traces were found of a succession of platforms below the high 
terrace on which the tree then stood, and in 1880 General 
Cunningham found two large pieces of an old plpaUivQQ 3 feot 
below tlie level of the Diamond throne and 30 feet below the level 
of tliis teiTace. As the whole mass of the buttress at the back 
of the temple had been standing on this spot for more than 12 
centuries. General Cunningham considered it not improbable that 
these two fragments might bo part of the tree which was cut 
down by Sasauka in the beginning of the 7th century. 

Under the Bodlii tree is a sandstone slab known as the 
Vajrasan or Diamond throne, which still retains its original 
[) 0 { 5 ilion of Buddha's seat {Bodhimanda) and the reputed centre of 
the universe. It derives its name from the fact that it is regarded 
as having stability, indestiTietibility and capacity of resisting 
all w'orldly shocks. The throne consists of a polished slab of 
grey sandstone with a surfaffo carved witli geometrical patterns, 
circular in the middle, with a double border of squares. All the 
four outer faces are richly carved with pigeons, conventional 
tlow'ers* and the geese of Asoka’s pillar capitals. General 
Cunningham is of opinion that it must have been exposed to 
view on all four sides in un open building, and once formed 
the upper slab of the sandstone throne inside Asoka’s temple. 
It rests on a luick platform ornamented with boldly moulded 
figures of men and lions; and judging from the round faces, 
full lips and easy pose of the figures. General Cunningham 
assigns the pedestal to the time of the later Indo-Scythian or 
earlier Gupta kings. In the middle of one of the faces tho 
restorers foimd a ball of clay enclosing a rich treasure, which 
helped to fix the date of the temple, as it contained gold impres- 
sions of a coin of Kuvishka, who was a liberal patron of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical institutions in the latter half of tho 2nd century A, D. 
This treasure included gold flowers studded with sapphires, shells 
of gold, pearls, coral, crystal, sapphires, rubies and emeralds ; and 
oven tho plaster of the throne was composed of powdered coral, 
mixed with sapphires, crystal, pearl and ivory, and bound together 
wdth lime. The throne itself should probably bo ascribed to the 
lime of Asoka, os the geese and other conventional ornaments are 

* Lt.-Coloncl VVuddcll points out that the plinth of tho throne of the Grand 
Lama i» the Polalu at Lhfma is ''oroauiunted with tho same simplu diaper- worked 
flowers like marguerites.'' See Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 391. 
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exactly the same as those found on the capitals of the Asoka 
pillars. 

Dr. Eajendralala Mitra* was of opinion that the true Diamond 
throne was the massive chlorite slab yrhich has rested for many 
years in a shed to the east of the shrine, known as the temple 
of Vageswari Devi. Tliis stone, which is to be removed to the 
temple precincts, is a circular blue slab streaked with wliitish 
veins, the surface of which is covered with concentric circles of 
various minute ornaments, the second circle being composed of 
conventional tlnmderbolts (vajrn)^ and tlie third being a wavy 
scroll filled witli figures of men and animals. These circles 
occupy a breadth of lo inches, leaving in the centre a plain 
circle, inside wliich is a square. General Cunningham, however, 
believes tliat this is the stone described by Hiuen Tsiting as ‘‘ a 
blue stone, mth wonderful marks upon it and strangely figured,’’ 
which stood before a large vi/idrd to the west of the Bodhi tree. 

Tliis stone was the seven-gommed throne made by Indra on whicli 
Buddha sat after his enlightenment, but the Chinese pilgrim 
added sadly From the time of the Holy One till the present 
is so long that the gems have turned into stone.” 

The ancient stone railing containing tlio pillars mentioned ihe Anoka 
abo\'e certainly belongs for the greater pari to the time of Asoka’s 
reign, and forms one of the oldest sculptured monuments in India. 
According to Iliuen Tsiang, Asoka suiTounded the Bodhi tree 
with a stone wall 10 feet liigli, and fliis measurement corresponds 
with the height (9 feet 10 inches) of the piUars still exisfing, 
while tlic pillars themselves bear inscriptions in Asoka characters. 

The enclosure of Asoka’s temple was 250 feet in extent with 
()4 pillars, whereas the cir(niit of the present railing is not less 
ilian 520 feet, which would have required double the number 
of pillars; and it appears therefore that the original railing of 
Asoka was re-arranged and its circuit enlarged to suit the greater 
dimensions of the suiTounding enclosure of the groat temple 
which replaced Asoka’s chapel. The remains of G2 of the pillars 
of this greater enclosure are in siln, a largo number being of 
granite and the remainder of fine sandstone ; about half a dozen 
more have been removed to Kensington and the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta ; and 23 more, which have until recently been in the 
various courts of the math at Bodh Gaya, are to bo restored to 
their proper place round the temple. 

The pillars of the railing have been replaced as far as pos- 
sible, and the original design can still be traced. The jnner faces 
of the coping stones are ornamented with long strings of animals, 


• Buddha Gaya, pp, 142 — 144. 
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Bomc natural and others quite fabulous, such as winged horses 
and fish-tailed elephants, lions and rams; the outer faces are 
decorated with continuous bands of flowers. The carved rail- 
bars, which are fitted into almond-shaped holes in the sides of 
tlie pillars, are ornamented on both sides witli circular bosses or 
medallions containing capitals of pillars, flowers, and kings’ 
busts. The jullars themselves have at tlie top and bottom of 
each face semi-circular medallions containing half flowers or small 
scenes of ^'arious kinds, and in the middle of each face there is 
a full (drciilar medallion ornamented in the same way. The 
sculptures are vigorously carved, the variety of subjects represent- 
ed being astonishing ; some have only figures such as crocodiles, 
winged horses, grotesque faces, kings’ lieads, and lotus flowers, 
wliile one cunous figure is soinew*]iat like a mennaid ; others, 
wliich represent scenes of ordinary life, might have been carved at 
the present time, such as a boat being poled tlirough a mass of lotus 
leaves and a ploughing scene in wliich a pair of bullocks draw the 
]dough. Others again pouriray mythical or religious subjects. 
The Bodhi tree is shown adorned with umbrellas and garlands ; 
on another medallion the dharmaclmkra or Wheel of the Law 
is set up on a throne with two attendants in the act of worsliip ; 
a Leva is rejircsented flying o^'er the battlements .of a (dty, 
vdih a garland in liis outstretched hand, towards a Bodhi tree 
before which a man is kneeling in adoration ; and on a pillar near 
the south-east comer there is a full-length mutilated figure of 
a Yakshini clinging to a tree with her foot suppoiied by a male 
figure. One of the best prescr^'ccl sliows the householder Ana- 
thapindika and liis servants c’ovcring the whole surface of the 
Jeta^'ana garden at Sravasti with square golden coins, wliile a 
servant comes up to them Avith a basket full of more coins. In 
another, showing the famous Kalpadriima or wishing-tree, tw’o 
amis are seen extended from the tree, one holding a j)lato Avith 
food and the other a pitcher towards a man Avho is stretching out 
Ins arm to receive them ; in another Indra’s harper stands before 
the Indrasila cave in which Buddha’s seat can be seen.' cfhe 
most interesting, however, of all the seiilptures is on a pillar which 
lias recently been removed from the adjoining Hindu monastery. 
It shoAvs a figure of the sun-god standing on his chariot drawn 
by four horses, Avith tAVo attendants shooting arrows to right 
imd left, and is clearly an adoption of similar types of the Greek 
Apollo. 

. The only other remains noAV extant of so early a period are 
the bases of some columns on a brick wall about 3 feet high to 
the north of the temple. These mark the promenade where 
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Buddha walked for 7 days after the great consummation, and 
where flowers sprung up beneath his feet ; they are the sole 
traces left of the J ewelled Cloister, a long pa^dlion covering the 
path which Buddha once trod, the cglunins of which were hung 
Avith garlands of flowers and strings of jewels. Twenty -two 
pillared bases are still in situy each marked with a letter of the 
Indian alphabet of Asoka. 

To the visitor unacquainted with Buddhist countries one of Stupas, 
the most interesting sights at Bodh Gaya is the vast number of 
stiipas ranged round the temple in the simkcn courtyard. It was 
the custom of Buddhist pilgrims to leave as memorials of their 
visits stupas, which varied in size and iiiagTiificence with the 
wealth of tlie votaries. Iliucn Tsiang has left it on record that 
the precincts were crowded with them, and during the excavations 
made at the time of restoring the temple thousands of stiipas of 
all sizes were found, some built of stones and bricks, others great 
monoliths; others again, whoso number could be coimtcd in 
hundreds of thousands, were small clay stupas, from 2 or 3 inches 
in height to the size of a walnut, which would appear to have been 
the number of offerings of poor pilgrims who could afford no more. 

As the soil silted up and the level of the couriyard rose, later 
stupas were built over the tops of the earlier ones in successive 
tiers of different ages, and temples were found stimding on broken 
stfipas, and stupas resting upon ruined temples. So great was 
the number of these successive monuments, and so rapid the 
accumulation of earth and stones, that the general level of the 
courtyard Avas raised about 20 feet above tlie floor of the temple. 

A groat number liave been set up again in the couriyard, and 
here the memorials of pilgrims of flilferent ages can still be seen, 
beginning with rude, rough monoliths of early periods, and ending 
with the tall ornamented spire of the medijoval ages, sunnount- 
ing a dome Avith an elaborately carved basement. The earlier 
stupas appear to have been croAMied Avith umbrellas of stone or 
copper gilt, but were severely simple and unadorned ; in the later 
ones the dome, Avhich was originally the principal feature of the 
stupa, became a mere top, below which flgures of Buddha were 
placed in roAVs of niches, and the umbrella above the dome became 
a tall spire of successive tiers of umbrellas. 

The great statue of Buddha Avliicli is enshrined in the sane- Statues, 
tuary on Ihe lower floor of the temple was set up during the 
restoration to replace a brick and moriar statue which had been 
placed there by the Burmese. By far the greatest tiumber jof 
the figures of Buddha represent him seated under the Bodhi tree, 
but the ancient examples are very few, and nearly the whole of 
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ilie sculptured figures belong to the mediaeval period and are 
not earlier than the period of the PAla kings (800 — 1200 A. D.). 
Tliey belong to the latest phase of Buddhism and afford a 
striking illustration of whqt that religion had become before its 
final overthrow. 

Scarcely more than one quarter of the old site has been 
excavaled ; but, as far as can be judged from the present state of 
the mins, the entire area of the main enclosure of the temple 
has been laid open. It was filled with an enormous amount of 
smaller shrines, claiifjas, votive stupas and the like, the founda- 
tions of which are still extant. South of the temple is an old 
tank, called Buddha-pokhar^ which may bo the tank excavated 
by the brother of the Brahman who is said to have built the 
temple, and norih-wost, at a place now called Amar Singh’s fort, 
remains of the ancient monastery mentioned above have been 
discovered. Very little of these remains can, however, bo seen at 
present, and here as in other places furiher excavation on a 
systematic scale may }deld valuable results. It is possible also 
that many treasures may be found in the local maih^ as the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple was probably the quarry for the materials 
used in constructing it. It has been the receptacle for many 
fine statues and is known to contain remains of archaeological 
and historical interest. From this monastery tlic great imago 
of Buddha was brought to its place in the sanctum ; some of the 
]ullars of the Asoka railing until ro(‘ently supporied a verandah 
inside it ; a long Sanskrit inscription was found here in the ground 
with a hole bored in it, on which the lower tenon of a gate 
played ; and hero too were found the Bunnese inscription record- 
ing the restoration of the temple in 17011 — 80 A. D. and a 
Chinese inscription of tlie same century recording the erection 
of a Pagoda near the Diamond throne by the command of the 
Chinese Emperor. 
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CHATTER IV. 

THE GAYA PILGRIMAGE. 

Gaya is one of tlie great places of pilgrimage in India and has Sanctity 
especial sanctity in the eyes of Hindus. It is their belief that it 
is incumbent on every Hindu to visit Gaya and there make offer- 
ings for tJie souls of his ancestors. By so doing, the spirits of 
the deceased obtain deliverance from hell and admission to the 
paradise of Vishnu, while their descendants tlxemselves acquire 
])ersonal merit and absolution from some of tlie deadliest sins of 
the Hindu code. From the moment the pilgrim starts from his 
homo, the deliverance of his ancestors begins; he is said to be 
making a ladder to heaven for them’ and liimself ; and the offerings 
at the holy sites crowded inland round Gaya assure their salvation 
and his own blessing. To sa^'e tlie spirits of the dead from torment 
is the first duty of a son, and the performance of the ^raddha or 
funeral (‘erenionies at Gaya is regarded as a certain means to 
secure that end. 

The sanctity of Gaya is based on a legend contained in the The Guyu 
Gaya MahMmya, which fomis part of the Vayu Purtoa. This 
legend relates that a giant demon, named Gaya Asura, performed 
a rigid penance for a thousand years. The gods, anxiously fear- 
ing that they could give no sufficient recompense for his piety, 
came to him and asked what rew^ard he wanted ; his request that 
he might be the holiest of all things w’as granted, with the result 
that all who saw or touched him went to Heaven. Yama, the 
God of Hell, finding that he was monarch of an empty realm, 
appealed to the gods. They persuaded Gaya Asura to allow a 
sacrifice to bo performed on his body; the sacrifice {jajna) was 
accordingly perfoimed, but the demon was not yet laid. Yama 
then brought a sacred rook from his home, which he placed on 
the demon’s head, and all the gods sat on his body, but still 
the demon moved. At last Vishnu was called in ; he struck 
Gaya with his club and removed with this blow, as the account 
euphemistically has it, all his fatigue and pain. Gaya Asura 
begged as a last boon that the gods should abide f«r all time 
on his body, and that this should be the holiest of spots, within 
the limits of which all men might obtain salvation by offering 
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sraddha. His prayer was granted, and his body became the holy 
ground of Gaya. 

At the time of this great sacrifice Brahma, seeing that the 
Brahmans refused to accept the offerings, incarnated the Gayawal 
Brahmans in fourteen gotras to assist in the sacrifice. On its 
completion he made them gifts of mountains of silver and gold, 
and tanks and rivers of milk and honey, on the one condition that 
they should never accejit gifts for sraddha, Yama, however, after 
pcrfomiing sraddha^ gave them gifts of gold and jewels secreted 
in betel-leaves. Brahma therefore cursed them, and their moun- 
tains turned to stone, their rivers and tanks to water. They threw 
themselves on Brahma’s mercy ; in pity, he promised that, though 
the precious mountains and rivers were for ever lost, they should 
have their one means of livelihood in the gifts of devotees who 
performed srdddha at Gaya, and that, though void of knowledge 
and learning, they should be respected and Avorshipped by all. 

In this legend Dr. liajendralala Mitra* finds an allegory of the 
triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism, and points to the simi- 
larity between the character of Gaya Asura and the practice of 
Buddhism as it appeared to Hindus.^ He argues that the bene vi- 
olent demon, like the Buddhists, made salvation too easy a 
matter, and was therefore an enemy to Brahmanism, while the 
followers of Buddha were as pious and self-mortifying as the 
Asura, and like him did away with Brahmanism and all sacrifice. 
The distance covered by Gaya’s body is, he considers, perhaps an 
allusion to the area over winch Buddhism obtained, the crushing 
of the good devil represents an appeal to force, and the rook placed 
on his head coiTCsponds in extent to the present Gaya. Analogy 
is found in similar legends, such as that of the ogre Mochana, 
who tried to force his way into the assembly of the gods at 
Benares, and had almost entered the city, when its guardian, 
Bhairo Nath smashed his head in with his club. The demon 
prayed that, as he was so near success, Mahadeo should allow him 
a place in the holy city ; the prayer was granted and the demon 
deified. Here, too, it has been held that the story of the struggle 
points to a religious strife between Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
which ended in a compromise, the latter religion not being 
entirely rooted out, but incorporated in Brahmanism. 

Another fact which lends support to this theory is that the 
same legend is current in the distant Province of Orissa, once, like 
Gaya, a noted centre of Buddhism. Writing in 1822, Stirlingt 
says in hib description of Jajpiir, a town in the district of Cuttack: 

* Buddha Gaya, pp. 10 — 18. 

t An Acfount of Orissa Proper or Cuttack, by A. Stirling. 
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^‘JAjipiir is farther esteemed from its being supposed to rest on 
the navel of the tremendous giant or demon, called the Gaya 
Asur, who was overthrown by Vishnu. Such was his bulk that 
when stretched on the ground, liis head rested at Gaya, his navel 
(nabhi) at this place, and liis feet at a spot near Itajamendri. 

There is a very sacred well or pit witliin the enclosure of one of 
the Jajipur temples, called the Gaya Nabhi or Bamphi, wliich is 
iabled to reach to the navel of tlie monster, and into it the Hindu 
pilgrims throw the Pinda^ or cake of rice, and sweetmeats, wliich is 
offered at particular conjunctions as an expiation for the sins of 
their ancestors.’’ Here too it is said that Brahma performed a 
great sacrifice, importing a vast number of Brahmans from Kanauj 
to officiate, and this great jajm is perpetuated in the name of the 
town. The Idng with whose name the revival of Brahmanism 
in Orissa is usually associated had his capital at Jajpur, and leav- 
ing aside the m 3 rthical element, tliere is good reason for beliertng 
that he imported a number of pure Brahmans from Kanauj, the 
stronghold of Brahmanism in Northern India, with the object of 
revhdng the Brahmanical faith and of supplanting the Buddhism 
which had a firm hold on the country. The similarity between 
the legends attaching to the two towns is at least very striking, 
and it may well be that in both places they point to the former 
prevalence of Buddhism and to its assimilation with the trium- 
phant cult of Brahmanism. 

There is at any rate no doubt that the sanctity of Gaya as a The anti- 
pilgrim city dates back to an early age, and tliat it was visited by 
Hindu pilgrims even under the rule of the Pala kings, whengdmagL' 
Buddhism still had its royal patrons and was in a flourisliing 
condition. The evidence of inscriptions is particularly valuable in 
this respect, as they show clearly that the sacred tlrthas or places 
of pilgrimages at Gaya existed at a date long anterior to the 
time when the present temples were erected, and that Gaya was 
known as a pilgrim city at least as early as the 10th century* 

A. D. An inscription of that century near thef Akshayabat or 
und^ng fig-tree mentions the tree, and shows that it was then 
one of the vedis or holy sites visited by pilgrims. In another 
unpublished inscription Vajrapani, the Governor of NayapAla 

* Mabamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad Sustri informs mo that it is probable that 
Gaya did not acquire a paii-Indiaii celebrity before this time, and points out that 
Gaya is not mentioned among the groat places of pilgrimage in the sloka--«fyo<f%a, 

Mathurd, Mdyd, Kdsi, Kdnchi, Avantika, Furl Dodravatl, chaiva saptaitdh 
mokshadayikdh, u e., these eovon are the givers of salvation, Ajodhyf., Mathura-, 

Maya, Kasi, Kancbi, Avanti and the city of Dvarakfi. This couplet was composed 
probably in the 8tb century A, D., and from the absence of any mention of Gaya, 
it appears that any importance it may have bad then was only local. 
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(1000 A. D.), boasts of raising Gaya from a small place into an 
Amravati (city of Indra) ; and it may be conjectured tliat at this 
time the Gayawals developed iheir organization and regulated 
tlie worship. A tliird inscription* of later date throws more light 
on the Gaya pilgrimage. This inscription records a pilgrimage 
to Gaya whicli some Rajput minister, apparently from the nortJi- 
west, imdertook in 1242 ; and to commemorate its accomplishment 
tlie pilgrim says: “I liave done Gaya. Witness thereof is 
Prapitamaha.” A statement of this kind, technically known as 
Sakshi-Sravana, is incumbent on every pilgrim either at the end 
of Ids offerings at eaoli mli he has to visit, or at the completion of 
tlie whole pilgrimage, when lie invokes the gods as witnesses' that 
by comideting the lU’escribed rites he lias freed himself from the 
debts lie ow’es his jmeestors. In the ritual observed at the present 
day tlie Akshayabat and the temple of Prapitamahesvara are the 
last sp<its visited by the pilgrims ; and, as this record refers to the 
deity of the temple wdiere the pilgrimage now ends, it seems clear 
tliat in one important point at least, the ritual observed at Gaya 
some OoO years ago was exactly the same as it is at the present 
(lay. 

Tar: pir- The first ceremony to be observed by the pilgrim is to shave 

eRfMAGE. J^nnpun, mid on arrival at Gaya its(df he is conducted 

))efore Ihe Gayawal who is his family jiriest, and worships his feet. 
The Gaya -^.rdddha then begins, and the pilgrim visits, if he is 
piously inclined, and has time and money to spare, all the 45 
redh^ w^hich lie wdtldn the holy ground extending for some 15 
miles between the Pretsila Hill on the north and Bodh Gaya on 
the south, and wliich centre in Gaya itself. It is absolutely essen- 
tial, however, to offer pindan or balls of rice to the spirits of the 
(lead in three places, viz., at the Phalgu river, the Vishnupad 
temide, and the Akshayabat or undying fig-tree. The Phalgu is 
said to be the embodiment of Vishnu itself, and is also peculiarly 
associated with srdddlia ceremonies, as Sita here offered a pinda of 
sand, in default of rice, to the spirit of Dasaratha, the father of 
Rtoa. Here the pilgrim begins his round by a snnknlpa^ r:c-,^ a 
vow to perform all the rites duly, and this is followed by tarpana^ 
or homage offered to the spirits of the departed, with water, 
kxim grass and sesamum seed. Then comes the full wrdddha wdth 
balls of rice or barley-flour mixed with milk, w^ater, flowers, 
sandal- wood, betel-leaves, etc., and small lighted lamps. The rites 
of bathing, tarpaxm and pindaddn are repeated, one or more of 
them, at ^l the mlh subsequently visited. The Vishnupad temple 


> Boport Arch. Snrv. Bengal Circle for 1901*02. 
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in the heart of old Gaya is one of the most sacred of all the 
VaishiiavH temples in India ; most of tlie later Sastras enjoin 
that no one should fail to visit this lioly spot at least once in his 
life-time ; and in one of the Smritis tlie wisli for numerous off- 
spring is commended on the groimd that one of tlie many sons 
may visit Gaya and rescue his father from the liorrors of hell hy 
performing srddd/m on the sacred imprint of Vishnu’s feet. The 
outline of these foot-prints are still to be seen, encased in sih'er, 
on a large gnmite stone with an uneven top, which is much worn 
with the frequent wasliings it daily imdergoes. Tlie third of the 
tlireo mlin wliicli no pilgrim may omit is the Aksliayabat tree. 

Coming to this at tlie end of his pilgrimage he offers pindas to 
the spirits of his ancestors and gifts to the Gayawal, before 
whom he prostrates himself in woi*ship. The Gayawal touches 
him on the back and blesses him by pronoimcing the word 
Suphal^^^ assuring him thereby that his worsliip has been 
“fruitfur’, that he has secured salvation for his ancestors 
and blessings for himself. The gifts {(faks/nm) which are tlie 
Gayaw^al’s due having been paid and this blessing received, he is 
presented by the Gayawal with sw eetmeats and a garland of sacred 
Howlers as pras/id(/i\ he has the fi/ak mark placed on his foreliead, 
and is free to go aw'ay in peace. 

As regards the actual ceremonies observed, the following The core* 
account witten by Monier Williams,* w^liich gives an interesting 
description of the rites, may be quoted : — ‘‘ A party consisting of 
six men and one Gayw^al entered one of the colonnades of the 
temple and seated themselves on their heels in a line, with the 
officiating priest at their head. Ihvelve Pindas w^ere formed of 
rice and milk, not much larger than the large marbles used by 
boys. They were placed with sprigs of the sacred Tulasi plant in • 
small earthen- ware platters. Then on the top of the Pindas w'ere 
scattered Kusa grass and flowers. I w'as told that the Pindas in 
the present case w^ere typical of the bodies of the twelve ancestors 
for whom the Sraddha was celebrated. Tlie men had Kusa grass 
twiiSted round their fingers, to purify their hands for the due 
performance of the rite. Next, water was poured into the palms, 
port of which they sprinkled on the ground, and part on the 
Pindas. One or tw^o of the men then took threads off their clothes 
and laid them on the Pindas. This act is alleged to be emble- 
matical of presenting the bodies of their departed ancestors with 
garments. Meanwhile texts and prayers were repeated, under the 
direction of the Gaywal, and the hands w^ere sometimes extended 

* lldigious Life and Thought in India, pp. 310-311, by Monier Williams, 

M.A., O.I.E. 
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over the Pindas as if to invoke blessings. The wliole rite was 
concluded by the men putting their heads to tlie ground before tlie 
ofBciating Braliman and touching liis feet. 

“ Tlie number of l^inchis varies witli tlie number of ancestors 
for whom the Sraddhas are celebrated, and the size of the balls 
and tlie materials of wliieh they are composed diflfer according to 
the caste and the country of tliose who performed the rite. I 
saw one party in the act of forming fourteen or fifteen Pindas 
with meal, which were of a mueh larger size than large marbles. 
This paity was said to have come from the Dekhan. Sometimes 
the Pindas were placed on the betel-leaves with pieces of money, 
which were afterwards appropriated by the priests ; and sometimes 
the water used was taken out of little jmts by dipping stalks of 
Kusa grass into the fluid and sprinkling it over the balls. At 
the end of all the ceremonies a prayer was said for pardon, lest 
any minute part of the ceremonial had been unintentionally 
omitted. Then finally all the earthen platters employed Avere 
carried to a paiiiciilar stone in the precincts of the temple and 
dashed to pieces there. No platter is allowed to be used a second 
time. The Pindas are left to be eaten by birds and other animals, 
or reverently deposited in the river. 

In the Gaya Mahatmya it is laid doAvn that the Gaya sraiMha 
is equally efficacious at all times of the year, but there are three 
seasons when pilgrims flock to the sacred city, auz., (1) the 
month of Asin (September-October), (2) of Pus (December- Janu- 
ary), and (3) of Chait (March- April) ; these three seasons are 
significantly styled yh.s/4- or harvests. Pilgrims from Bengal and* 
the East come chiefly in Chait, and pilgrims from the noiih-Avest 
and Avest of India in the month of Asin. According to the sacred 
books, Asin is the most auspicious month, and this is the great time 
of pilgrimage, when men of the Pimjab and Bombay, GAvalior 
and the South come to the pilgrim city : in fact, it is estimated 
that at this time no less than 100,000 pilgrims Ausit Gaya. But 
considerations of convenience probably regulate the seasons more 
than anything else. The importance of getting in the rich rice 
haiwest, for instance, probably deters the Bengal pilgrims from 
coming in the Asin season ; and the pilgrims from Northern and 
North-Western India do not like being away from home while 
the rabi is being harvested. The pilgrims are also influenced 
by the occurrence of a kdla suddha (auspicious time) or hdla amddha 
(inauspicious time), and the occurrence of an eclipse is the 
occasion for a great influx of devotees. 

The pilgrims are of three classes, — those who come voluntarily, 
those who are brought by paid agents of the Gayawals, and those 
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brought by professional pilgrim Imntcrs acting independently of 
the Qayawals. Volant aiy pilgrims come all the year round, and 
the principal Gayawals depute servants te <he railway station to 
meet the trains and fetoli those pilgrims who should come to them. 
By tacit consent, or as the result of immemorial custom, the whole 
of India lias been parcelled out among the several families of 
O'ayav^als; and as a rule the pilgrims start from their home 
knowing the names of their respective Gayawals, or the names of 
their ancestors. Sometimes, however, tlie pilgrim does not know 
in the jurisdiction of which Gayawal lie falls, and in such cases 
it not unfrequcntly happens that the servants of the Gayawals 
quarrel as to who should have the pilgrim ; in previous years 
fights over the pilgrims oceasionall}^ took place at the railway 
station. In many cases the question can be settled at once by 
reference to tlie Gayawals’ khatan^ or books in whieli the names of 
tlieir chief pilgrims and of the villages to wliich they belong are 
carefully recorded. AVhen, liowevcr, a family of Gaj^awals has 
become extinct, as is sometimes the case, no such solution of the 
difficulty is possible ; the pilgrim is, so to speak, intestate property, 
and opposing claims are ]mt forward and hotly contested for 
the right of guiding him through the ceremonies and receiving 
his fees. 

Many pilgrims are brought by professional pilgrim liunters 
who collect' a number of persons wishing to perform obsequies at 
Gaya, and conduct them there. Disputes frequently occur in 
respect ^to these pilgrims, and the pilgrim himters, taking advan- 
ta|fe of these, manage to diive a bargain with a Gayawal, and 
generally receive, it is said, one-third to as much as one-half of 
the mphal gifts. The largest number of pilgrims, however, are 
brought by servants of the Gayawals sent out into the country 
expressly for the purpose. These servants are paid from 5 to 7 
rupees a month, but in the case of Rajas and other important per- 
sonages more highly-paid emissaries are sent. They start in the 
month of Sraban or Phagun, taking pedm (sweet-meats) and other 
sacrificial offerings with them, realize arrears of remuneration due 
to their masters, collect pilgrims, and then return to Gaya, perhaps 
after several months. When they come to Gaya, the pilgrims 
lodge in licensed lodging-houses, which are generally owned by 
Gayawals. In this case the pilgrims are lodged free and are 
carefully tended by the Gayawals’ servants, but if the houses are 
owned by others, they have to pay rent. Occasionally also the 
pilgrims put up outside the town. 

There is no record of the number of pilgrims who visit Gaya 
every year. One hundred years^ago it was estimated that they 
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were not less than 100,000 annually, but wJien some of .the great 
Maratlxas, wlio were at< ended by amies ratlior than guards, came 
to tlie ])lace, the number was doubled. At the present day, the 
number of pilgrims must be much greater owing to the ease with 
which Gaya can be visited, and it is said that tlieir number is not 
less lhan 300,000 a year. 

When 1 he pilgrim lias presented liimself before the GayawCl, 
priests. Braliiuan achdvjffaii are dej)uted to conduct liim personally round 
ihe different and ])erfonn the necessary ceremonies. Some 
of these are tlie paid servants of the Gayawals and others are 
remunerated by a share of ihe gifts made by the pilgrims. Except 
ill tlie ease of important personages, tlie Gayawals themselves 
perform no ceremonies beyond those at ihe Akshayahat, and ilieir 
function is merely to have their feet worsliipped, to receive ilie 
pilgrims’ gifts, and to certify that the otferiiigs made have been 
effectual. It is this right to have their feet w^orshipped and to 
pronounce the pilgrims’ “Vadein pacem” which marks the Gaya- 
wals’ imique position, as without them the Gaya sradaHin would be 
impossible. There is however another class of priests, known as 
the Dhdmim^ who share the ]ieouliar position of the Gayawnl as 
priests presiding over Ihobe ceremonies. The Dhamins alone have 
the right to offioiale at the ceremonies performed at five 
Pretsila, Kamsila, Uamakund, Brahmakund and Kagbali, tlie 
Gayawals luuing a monopoly of tho remainder. These 
Ibe panchrcdi w'hich comprises the second day of the pilgrims* 
tour, are all situaied on or about tho two hills, ilaniila and 
Pretsila, which are peculiarly devoted to Yama and evil spiliis. 
The general practice is for the pilgrim merely to promise gills 
to the Dhamins at these two liills, and, when he finally pays 
his dues and makes over his offerings to the Gayawal under 
the Akshayahat tree, the amount thus promised is deducted from 
them and made over to Ihe Dhtoins, the Gayaw^al liimself 
keeping one quarter of the amoimt. If the pilgrim wishes to 
make his offerings on the hill itself, tho Gayaw^l’s agent advances 
it and pays the Dhamin three quarters of the amount' on the spot. 
Expenses What a gricvous tax these offerings formerly were niay bo 
of pii- realized from the following accoimt given by Buchanan Hamilton, 
gnmage. he says* : — ‘‘Although the number of pilgrims 

has been gradually increasing for these five or six centuries, there 
continued great checks on it until Mr. Law’t introduced many new 
regulations to give them protection At many different places on 
Gaya the pilgrims found custom-houseB, erected by 

* Kusti rn ludia. l»y Montgomery Miiifin, vol. I, pp. 63 — 56. 

Ml. Law was Collector of at tho <‘1o$eof Oie 18th century. 
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every land-holder or petty officer of government who had power 
enough to compel them to pay contributions, for which there was 
no rule but the means of payment and the power of exaction. 
Mr. Law therefore abolished the whoj5 of these custom-houses, 
and having ascertained that four soris of pilgrimage were usually 
pei’formed, he fixed a certain sum to be paid for a license for each. 
One class of pilgrims risits only one place, and, on receiving a 
license to visit this, tlie votary pays 2 rs. 1 J annas ; another class 
visiis two places, and pays rs. annas ; a third class visits 38 
places, and pays 6 rs. annas; the fourth class visits 4o places, 
and pays 14 rs. 2^ annas. Deductions are, however, made on all 
the licenses to Nepalese, who arc not numerous, and on the highest 
licenses to persons who bring water froiA the Ganges to pour on 
the sacred places, who are considered as holy, and who are gen- 
erally poor. 4’hese four classes of licenses are marked by seals of 
different coloiu's, by which alone the ])ersons generally employed 
as a chock on imposition loiow the one from the other ; and thei’e 
is strong reason to suspect that many frauds are still committed, 
although there has been of late a considerable improvement of 
revenue. But the duty* t 9 Government is a small part of the 
pilgrim’s expense. The chief expense consists of the presents 
{(lakshina)^ which must be made to the priests. The Bengalese, 
in fact, give chiefly grain, brass vessels, silver coin, and cloth ; 
but sometimes they present cows. The ])resont8 nominally are 
in general quite different, but are trifles hold in brass vessels 
covered mth cloth, which in reality com])Ose the most usual value 
•bf the present, and are sold to the next votary that comes. The 
Mahrattas give money, jewels, plate, fine cloth, elephants and 
horses. The very lowest person, performing his devotions at 
one place, cannnot spend less, including duties, than ,3^ rs. ; tlioae 
who worship at two places cannot spend less than 5 rs., but many 
spend 100 rs. The lowest rate of expense at the 38 places is 
30 rs., and few there exceed 40 rs. The Bengalese, who worship 
at 45 places, usually expend from 40 to 200 rs. ; some, however, 
spepd as much as 500 rs., and some few great men have gone so 
far as 5,000 rs. Almost all the Mahrattas worship at the 45 
places, and several every year give 5,000 rs., while great chiefs 
expend 40 or even 50,000 rs. These expenses are exclusive of the 
charges of travelling, and of what is exacted by numberless 
solicitations to which the pilgrims are exposed. Every one, so far 
as he is able, feeds the Brahmans who attend. 

* This duty was a considerable source of revenue to Government.* In 1812*13 
the gross receipts were Rs. 2,76,890, and deducting the expenses the net revenue 
amounted to Rs. 2,38,440. 

F 
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No person can possibly go througli the 45 places in less than 
15 daj s, and persons of rank take from one to three months, 
diii-ing wliieh, from morning till niglit, fhey are not a moment 
free froin ilie most clamoitnis solicitations of religions mendicants, 
from 200 to 800 of Avhom, besides the priests, hover* round the 
place witli incredible diligence and importunity. When the 
votary has made his offerings and performed all his ceremonies 
the priest that attends liim binds liis thumbs together with a 
garland, and says tliat he will fine him on account of his 
ancestors. AVhen the fine is paid, the Brahman unties the gar- 
land, and declares that the ceremonies have been duly performed ; 
nor are Ihe cerefnonies considered as of any effect until this 
declaration lias been made. Formerly it was tlie custom of the 
priest io keep the votaries’ thumbs tied until he consented to give 
a sum i hat v as considered adequate to his circumstances ; but Gov- 
(‘iiiment lias declared that all contributions must be voluntary, and 
the collector of the duty or magistrate will, on complaint, compel 
the pinest io perform his duly, and to accept of whatever the 
votary ]>leases. People, however, from distant countries, who 
do not know our customs, are still qften much abused, of wliich 
M'hile on Pretasila, I saw no less than two instances, two decent 
Brahmans from IMalwa applying to me for assistance : one was 
strij)! even to tlie skin, and had his thumbs tied ; tlie other was 
sitting in despair at the foot of thediill, the sum demanded being 
so exorbitant that lie would not venture to ascend. The checks, 
however, on tliis violence have rendered it much less frequent, and 
Iiave given great satisfaction, not only to the votaries, but to many 
of the more moderate priests, who perceive that the security given 
to the votaries has greatly increased* their number.” 

Whatever modes of extoriion or pressure may have been used 
in former times, the Gayawals now confine themselves to the more 
specious methods of flattery, solicitude about 2 )ersonal comfort, 
and appeals to worldly and religious benefit. Other influences 
are seldom or never used, and the pilgrims generally pay their 
fees voluntarily, according to their position and means, andL in 
accordance with what has grown to be as much a custom as any 
other part of their ceremonial observances. A poor pilgrim can, 
it is said, comjilete the orthodox round of the 45 redta or sacred 
spots, and satisfy all authorized demands at a total cost of Es. 15 
to Es. 20. The amount increases with the wealth or social rank 
of the pilgrim ; and very large sums are occasionally paid by the 
wealthy, and quite voluntarily. One of the Peshwas of Poona is 

* In the seven years iVCS — 1805 the number of pilgrims who received lieenses 
increased from 17,670 to 31,114. 
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said to have paid a lakh of rupees in fees alone, and Eandhir 
Singh of KasWir is said to have given presents in cash, orna- 
ments, and other movable property to the value of 3 or 4 lakhs. 

The fees and gifts do not always cbnsist of cash, as landed 
property, elephants, jewels, and movable property of many kinds 
are also given. More than two-thirds of whatever is expended 
by the pilgrim in the performance of his ancestor’s obsequies is 
said to go into the pocket of the Grayawal, and his position is 
therefore one of affluence. 

It has already been mentioned that the Gaya legend possibly Origik 
embodies an allegory of the triumph of Bralmnmism over 
Buddhism, and it is noticeable that the Gaya ritual contains two israddha. 
features, of which one is possibly and the other is certainly of Foot- 
Bud dhist origin, viz., foot- worship and the adoration of the Bodhi 
tree. One of the most important of the ceremonies observed 
at Gaya is the worsliip of the footprints of various gods, and 
especially of those of Vishnu. The latter is absolutely essential, 
but, besides this, the pilgrim is bound on the Gth day of his 
pilgrimage to offer up worship at no less than 18 other padas 
or sacred footprints in the precincts^ of the Vishnupad temple. 

Dr. Klljendralala Mitra* has no doubt that the marks of Vishnu’s 
feet enshrined in this temple were originally a Buddhist emblem. 

“ In all Buddhist countries,” he says, “carvdngsof Buddlia’s feet 
are held in great veneration. In many temples they occupy Wio 
most prominent place ; and when the Hindus got hold of Gaya, 
the popular feeling in favour of the most sacred footprint there 
wa^ so high that, unable to Sit it aside, the Brahmans recog- 
nized it, under the name of Vishnu’s feet, as the most sacred 
object of worship at that place ; and thousands of Hindu pilgrims 
from the most distant parts of India to this day visit and worsliip 
it every year for the salvation of their ancestors.” The same 
belief that the Brahmans adopted the worship of Buddha’s feet 
has been expressed, ihough tentatively, by General Cunninghamt 
with reference to the large circular stone with two human feet 
carved upon it which lies in a small open temple of 4 pillars, 
in front of the Bodh Gaya temple. This temple is now called 
Buddlia-pad, and General Cunnin^am was of opinion lhat “the 
feet may have been those of Buddha, which, on the decline of 
Buddhism, ^vere quietly appropriated to Vishnu by the accommo- 
dating Brahmans.” 

With regard to the Bodhi tree wo are on more certain ground. Bodhi 
It is one of the vedis which the Gaya pilgrim visits on the.4tli 

* * BuAdha Gaya, pp. 124-125. 

+ Report Arch. Surv. India, vol. I, pp. 9-10, 1871. 
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day of liis rounds ; and lliougli ilio pipaMvudii to tke north is now 
used more largely for the offering of pindas^ there is no doubt 
(hut the liuddhist tree was appropriated as an object of adoration 
by the Hindus many centuKes ago. When it was so appropriated, 
we have no means of knowing ; but it seems certain that it was 
an object of attestation to the Hindus as late as the 7th century, 
for about (>00 A. D. Sasanka, a devoted adherent of B^hmanism, 
dug it u]) and burnt it with lire, “desiring,” Iliiien Tsiang says, 
“ to destroy it utterly and not leave a trace of it behind.” It 
appears probable that, following their usual policy, the Brahmans 
adopted the tree as a suitable object for veneration on the decline 
of Buddhism, and in this way made a profitable use of the worship 
it received from the Buddhists. However that may bo, the sacred 
book of the Gfayawals, the Ga}'a Mahatmya, wliidi forms port 
of tlie Vayu i*iirana, thougli it is most probably an addition 
of comparatively late date, contains a special in vocal ion to the 
at Dharmaranya (Bodh Gaya), wliich is described 
as the king of trees, jfianted by Dharmaraj (Buddha) himself. In 
the Ifith century a pandit employed by the Chauhan zamindar of 
Patna records the curious custom of Hindus embracing the Bodbi 
tree ; and, as -we ha’v'e already seen, Buchanan Hamilton mentions 
worship being offered to it by Hindus in 1811, though he goes on 
to say that some zealous person had lately built a stair on the 
outside of the terrace from which the tree grew, “ so that the 
orthodox may pass uj) without entering the j)orch, and thus seeing 
the hateful image of Buddha.” The Sastric authority for offering 
plndas under it is contained in th§ Tiisthalisetu— a work written 
about 400 years ago by Narayan Bhatta, who migrated from the 
Maratlia country to Benares during the tyrannical rule of the 
Nizam Shahi prim^es of Ahmednagar. The pilgrims from places 
in wliich the Tristlialisetu is held in esteem still offer piudas under 
the Bodhi tree and have done so for more than three centuries, 
but, on the other hand, sucli offerings are not made by the 
Bengali‘S, Oriyas and Maitliilis, who do not know of the work.^ 
Animistic Though tliGso two ])ortions of the Gaya araddha appear to be 
ieatures. j^nddhistic in Origin, it is impossible not to perceive how mucli 
more marked are the elements of this worship which appear to 
have been taken from a more primitive form of religion. Exam- 
ination of the Gaya Mahatmya, the sacred book coijtaining the 
legends of the origin of this cult and prescribing its ritual, leaves 
one impr^essed with the prominent place assigned to the powers of 
hell. The most striking feature of the Gaya Mahatmya, though in 
many respects Vaishnava in tone and in its invqcation of Vishnu, 
is the emphasis laid on the necessity of propitiating Yama and of 
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delivering the ghosts of ancestors from the lives of fiends and evil 
spirits. A long invocation, called the Pinda Kharasi, which is 
prescribed at the time of olfering pindas^ clemiy embodies a belief 
in the necessity of propitiating the disembodied souls of tliose who 
have died violent and lumatiu’al deaths. This manlra specifies 
those to whom olfering should be made, viz., among others, those 
whose funeral rites have not been performed, those who have died 
through abortion, been burnt, been devoured by dogs, been poisoned 
or hanged ; those who have committed suicide or been shot by 
arrows, died by drowning, of starvation or thirst ; ancestors who ‘ 
have been lame or maimed, or who are roaming about as evil 
ghosts, or who by the snare of their deeds ” have made it difficult 
over again to live human lives. 

In the same spirit, offering at Pretsila, /.c., the Hill of (Iliosts, 
is enjoined that Yama may not beat or bruise the ghosts of tlio 
dead, and bis two lioll-houuds must be worshipped at Ramsild that 
they may not bark and bay at the unhappy spirits. At Pretsila 
again the pilgrim, sitting witli his face to the soutli-the point of 
the horizim representing the realm of the God of Hell — is to throw 
mtiu and til in the tiir and otfoi* the following prayer : “ May those 
of my ancestors who live the lives of evil spirits bo pleased, to take 
this pinda and bo satisfied. May they accept the water given by 
my hands and go to heaven.’’ Many of the other vedh or holy 
spots, Avhich the pilgrim must visit, are similarly sacred to the God 
of Hell. On Dharmasila Y’ama is said to be immovably settled ; 
at Gaya there is a tank, named Baitarani, the Hindu Styx, by 
batl^jng in which salvation is obtained ; and at other holy spots 
olferings are ord 63 red to bo made to the hounds of Jlell, to the four 
crows of Hell, and to the God of Hell himself witli Ihe j)rayer : “I 
otter this to thee, O Yama, for the deliverance of my ancestors”. 

It is noticeable moreover that the greatest rush of pilgrims 
occairs in the month of Asin, Avhen tlio powers of the malevolent 
dead are most feared, and that the propitiation of evil spirits is 
practised i)articularly on the hill of Pretsila. The guardians of 
this hill shilue, the Dhamins, are mi order of priests entirely 
distinct from the Gayawals, and the peculiar aiTangement by 
which the Dlitoiin gets three-quarters of the offerings made on the 
hill and the Ga^awal the rest, possibly represents an old compro- 
mise between the more oilhodox Brahmans and the priests who 
officiated at* the rites of aboriginal demonolatry practised on tho 
jungle-clad hills : the existence of some rude simio circles near tho 
foot of tho hill, which are traditionally ascribed to the^Kols, at 
least lends colour to the belief that it was once a centre of their 
worship. However this may be, the description of spirits invoked 
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in the Pinda Kharasi and their invocation show that it i^ those 
spirits in particular who have met with a violent or unnatural end 
who are to be saved from the state of evil spirits ; and indeed it 
is exj)ressly stated that otferings are to be made to them whether 
roaming as evil spirits or suffering in the obscurest hell. Such 
a conception closely resembles the more vulgar demonolatry which 
consists in offerings to, and worship of the malignant spirits of 
the dead. This demonolatry is the prevalent form of religion 
throughout the district, and there appears to be much of the same 
belief, under the cloak of orthodoxy, in the Gaj^a uraddha. The 
eoncex)tion of the^ state of evil roaming spirits, who are to be 
propitiated by offerings and worship is not distinctively Brah- 
manical, imd it plays so j)romincnt a ])art in the sacred book of 
Gaya that it appears a plausible hypothesis that at least in some 
resj^ects tine Gaya sraddlta rex^resents the adoption by Brahmanism 
of the x^^^pii^lar demonolatry which x^i'eceded it and has existed 
side by side with it to the x^resent day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POPULAR BELIGION. 

The district of Gaya occupies an interesting position in tlie 
religious life of India. On the one hand, it is well known as 
having been the birthplace of Buddhism and the scene of some of 
the earliest preaching of Buddha ; and though Buddhism as an 
active; form of faith has passed away from the hearts of the people, 
the sacred tree under which Sakya Muni attained Buddhahood 
still attracts devout pilgrims from distant countries. In striking 
contrast to the purity of the early Buddhist faith is a primitive 
form of religion, now prevalent in the district, which embraces 
aboriginal rites and beliefs rougldy grafted on to a loose and 
elastic Hinduism. In the town of Gny^, again, there is a special 
form of orthodox Hinduism, which finds its manifestation in the 
Gaya Sracicf/ni ; but the really popular religion consists of the 
propitiation of evil spirits by offerings before stocks and stones. 

Buddhism appears to have never had any real hold in the Thacbs ok 
southern part of the district, but was confined to the northern 
portion of the district, wliich is rich in Buddliist remains. The 
southern part of the district was probably jungle, hill and forest 
in the Buddhistic times, and was untouched by Buddhist civili- 
zation. In the north Buddhism remained in a more or less 
flourishing condition until its final extinction by the Muhamma- 
dans, and the vast number of images dating back to the Pala 
kings (800—1200 A.D.) still bear witness to its popularity; while 
the very name Bihar {vihdrd or monastery), formerly applied' • 
to this paii of the district in place of the old Magadha, shows 
wlTat a firm hold Buddhism once had over it. But there is now 
no sign that the existing religion of the people is in any way 
affected by Buddha’s teaching, by the subsequent Buddhist cult or 
by its later ritualistic developments. 

In the preceding chapter it has been mentioned that a trace 
of the influence of Buddhism may perhaps be detected in the 
sanctity ascribed to the Bodhi tree, and in the worship of the 
marks of Vishnu’s feet. These however are concemeS with the 
special foim of worship observed in Gaya, and one looks vainly 
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for traces of the Buddhist cult iu other directions. Images of 
Buddha and other Buddliistic images and chaitt/m are found in 
tem|»les of all lands, under trees, and in the open air in all parts 
of the district, and are tveatcd as •dilferent deities, lingas, etc, 
Siidi images ha^^e been enshrined in hundreds of temples, in 
temples of Siva, of Mahadeo, of Vishnu, of the Sun, of Sitala, 
the goddess of disease, and others. Hundreds of chaitym have 
similarly been set up in m'alm filling the places of lingas. But 
this is simply because these images and vhaltym have been found 
l}'ing uboiit and have been utilized by the Hindus as images of 
iheir own* deities or as the linga of Mahadeo. They are Avor- 
shi])pcd by the ignorant Hindus, not as Buddha or as Buddhistic 
emblems, but as tlieir owm gods and symbols. 

In the same way, stone images of Buddha dug up in the fields 
are not unfrecpiently set up to represent tJie various ( vil sjurits 
propitiated by the lower castes, but the worshippers do not know 
that th(?y are Buddhistic images. Tliere must be something 
tangible to ro[)resent a. godling or even a malignant spirit, and 
the image is something tangible Unit Avill serve their purpose, 
as they can rub A onnilion on it oi\ pour a libation over it or 
sacrifice a fowl, goat or jug before it. In all cases, the rites 
are Hindu and not Buddliistic, and no traces of Buddhism* are 
visible. At Bodh Gaya, it is true, tlie largo stone image of 
Buddha on the ground-Hoor of tlic temple is worshipped by some 
low-(‘astc Hindus in the neighbourhood, but this is a re(.‘ent 
innovation, and no orthodox Hindu thinks of doing so or regards 
the worship as anytliing but incongruous and sj)urious. In Gaya, 
as in otlier j)arts of Bengal, Buddhism is dead as a separate 
and current religion. It Avas a branch that sprouted from tlie 
tree of Hinduism, giw A'igorously for a considerable period, 
[ind then Avithered off. 

The religion Avhich is noAV jueA'alent among the mass of the 
j)e(jjde throughout tlie district consists of the jArojutiaiion of evil 
sjurits, the genesis of Avhich ajApears to bo due to the belief of 
the peasant in malignant poAvers of evil. “The rude mind,^V it 
has been said, “with difficurty associates the idea of power and 
benignity. A shadoAvy conception of poAver that by much per- 
suasion can be induced to refrain from inflicting harm is the 
shape most easily taken by the Invisible in the minds of men, 

♦ In Dr. (friei*soii's Notes on the District of Gaya (p. 3) it is said that the 
iuhtthitauts of the nortlievn portion of tlie district ‘‘still worsliip a so-called 
incarnation ot Vishnu whom they call Baudh Deo.” Special enquiries were made 
during the census operations of 1001 as to the existence of this worship, but no 
traces of it could he found. 
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who hui'e always been pressed close by primitive wants and 
to whom a life of hard toil has never been illuminated by any 
enthusiastic religious faith.” The religion of the uneducated 
majority of the population is of this type. It is a curious mixlme 
of Hinduism and Animism, in which the belief in evil spirits 
and godliiigs is the main ingredient. The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block to represent a spirit or godling to 
which they make simple offerings in the open air, while side 
by side with it is a temple to one of the regular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon with its cars'cd imago and elaborate rites. 

The latter, however, is not the real every-day working religion 
of the people, and the orthodox Hindu creed ajjpeals but little 
to the peasants. 

The current belief is that there are a number of malevolent Worship 
si)irits who exercise their intiuence on the bodies and minds of 
men by means of denionia(;al possession. Worship, therefore, 
consists of periodical propitiation of them in order to escape 
their attacks, or to induce them to relinquish the unhappy victims 
on whom they have descended. Man lives surrounded by powers 
of evil, inimical to his heakh and wqll-being, and success in life 
can only be obtained by propitiating the malignant spirits which 
beset his path at every turn. The personificatiou of the evil 
spirit canies out this idea, as it is described as being fearful of 
shape and black of line, tall as a palm-tree, wdth long projecting 
teeth and streaming dishevelled hair. In fact, the wliole a])pear- 
ance of these fiends resembles very much that of the genii in the 
Arabian Nights. They live in desolate places and especially 
favour the jungle and wild liill country. They generally dfoi) 
down on the unwary traveller from trees, and one, I’anduba 
by name, comes out of river’s and tanks, and drags in and drowms 
the belated wayfarer. 

Though they arc said to have m incorporeal essence, they must 
have sometliing to represent them and to receive the offerings of 
their votaries. Sometimes a little heap of earth, called a 
is formed ; sometimes a brick is placed on a raised mound, some- 
times a log of wood ; sometimes a rough stone, and sometimes 
a hewm stone or even an old image. These are daubed with 
vermilion ; libations and offerings are made to the spirits they 
represent ; and occasionally a pair of clogs and a small wooden 
seat are placed before them. The lower castes attribute evil of all 
lands to these spirits; illness is almost invariably ascribed to 
possession, and the remedy lies not in medicine, but in •exorcism. 

The proceedings in case of possession are of a well-observed type. 

An ojM or wizard, who is believed to command a spirit of greater 
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power, is sent for, incantations follow, and offerings of sweet- 
meats or a goat are made. If tlie hhut is obstinate and will not 
leave his victim, physical compulsion is resorted to ; the man is 
soimdly beaten, and red .pepper and turmeric smoke are put to 
his nose. The idea running throughout the ceremony seems to 
be partly that the ojhcC^ familiar spirit will drive the other 
away, and partly that the spirit which causes the trouble may be 
cajoled into learing his victim by means of offerings. It is 
noticeable that in the wilder tracts to the south of Gray a men of 
aboriginal descent are recognized as being peculiarly the inter- 
mediaries betw’een these spirits and the human race, and often 
officiate wiien offerings are made. 

Witches are regarded as occupying quite a different position 
to the ojUd or exorcist. The ojhd is a man of low caste with a 
recognized position and profession ; he has not the pownr of the 
evil eye ; and lie is not feared therefore like the dam or witch, 
lie practises ojicnly and liis services can be hired, but witches 
w^ork secretly and cannot be bribed. They are charged with 
cutting open children and taking out their liver/ and also with the 
practice, commonly imputed to witclies in the Middle Ages, of 
making images of flour to rejiresent their enemies and piercing 
them with knives and needles. It is generally believed that at the 
time of the Dasahara the witches assemble in some w^aste place, 
where they chant unholy incantations and dance naked. Here 
they meet with the spixits of the children whom they have 
decoyed imd slain, and hold with them a witches' dance. The 
criminal records of the distilct contain numbers of cases of the 
murder of old w^omen credited with the power of the evil eye. 

A peculiar feature of the power of q//^ds over d//u^s is found 
in the actual purchase and sale of them, which is said to be 
practised by some low castes in the jungle-covered tracts to the 
south of the district. The when under proper eonti*ol, is a 

valuable possession and becomes a marketable commodity. When 
the sale has been arranged, the ojAd hands over a corked bamboo 
cylinder which is supposed to contain the ; this is then teften 
to the place, usually a tree, at which it is intended that the Mul 
should in future reside ; a small ceremony accompanies the 
installation, liquor is poured on the ground or on the pltuHn 
erected there, the cork is taken out, and the spirit is supposed to 
take up his residence at the spot. The function of the spirit thus 
purchased is to act as the guardian of the village fields and crops, 
yhould any person be hardy enough to steal from a field under 
his guardianship, he is certain to be stricken by the and in a 
few days ho sickens anej dies. Usually, however, the knowledge 
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that a field is under the protection of a hhut is sufficient to keep 
off all marauders. Thieves liavo also been loiown to restore stolen * 
property under the threat tliat otlierwise a blmt would be called 
down on them. 

Though hhiit and ddtik are the generic designations of all 
kinds of malignant spirits, their name is legion. In general, they 
are the spirits of those wlio have died a violent or unnatural deatli, 
by suicide, drowning, murder, lightning, sunstroke, snake 
bite, a fall from a tree, etc. A particularly malevolent fiend is 
Kiehin or Churail, the spirit of a woman who dies in cliild-biitli, 
who may be known by the fact that her feet are turned backwards 
and that slio lias no moutli. Slie is s})ecially feared by v;omen, but 
sometimes she seduces young men and kills them by a slow process 
of emaciation. Eaimat is the spirit of a child who dies soon after 
birth. When a Bhuiya comes to an untimely end, he becomes a 
(jauhall or ^dllage hlmt i a phuU is set up smeared with vermilion, 
and he is deified as Cheri. To the west of the district, w’hero 
man-eaters have caused great loss of life, low-caste men killed 
by tigers are apotheosized under the name of Baghaut. The dis- 
embodied spirits of men of •low caste who die unnatural deaths 
become Dano, and similarly l3rahm PiChas (/. e?., Brahm Pisach, 

Pisach being equivalent to spirit) is the ghost of Brahmans who 
meet a violent end. The most famous how'ever of all ddHh% or evil 
spirits in this district is one known as the liaghuni Dank, which 
is located at the village of Tungi in the Nawada subdivision. 
Legend relates that a Babhan named Eaghuni was wwking 
in his fields at Tungi one day with his hamiyd or hereditary serf, 
lie sent the latter to his house, where he had left his sister, to 
fetch a basket of seed. The sister gave him the seed, and when 
she was lifting it on to his head, some of the red powder (^sindur) 
oil her forehead was rubbed on to him. When he returned, 
Eaghuni, seeing the marks of sludury suspected the two of an 
intrigue, and, after killing them both, committed suicide. All three 
became the Eaghuni Dank, a spirit which is represented by some 
pindls in a small hut at Tungi. It is by far* the most potent spirit 
in the district and is worshipped in all parts of it ; and, as an 
instance of its power, it is said that a European who outraged the 
spirit by having some shoes put on the pindis w^as at once punished 
by an illness which came on the same day. ' 

Allied to the worship of such spirits is the w(jrship of godlings Worship 
unknown to orthodox Hinduism. In some cases the god is a^f 
deified hero, such as Goraiya and Salais or Salesh, tw^cj bandit 
chiefs deified by the Dosadhs, and Lorik, the hero of the GoAlas ; 
in others extraordinary or gifted individuals, such as Kam^lo Bibf 
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mentioned below ; and even natu are commemorated mth pindh 
‘ and offerings of images of horses, moulded from clay.- At the 
village of Nabinagar in the Aurangabad subdivision ihere is a 
slirine sacred to a godling, called Soklia J3aba, who is possibly a 
deified pliysician, as pei*sons bitten by snakes are brought there in 
the liope that a cure will be effected. In otlier cases the godling 
appears to represent a tril)al ancestor, such as Ban Singh among * 
the Bhoglas, a caste of aboriginal descent in tlie south of Gaya ; 
this god is regarded as the ancestor of the race ; he lias no idol or 
image, but only jilndis put up in small huts, and is propitiated 
with saorific(^s of goats in order that he may ward off wild beasts. 
Dliarha, a godling worsliippcd by low castes in tlie jungles, 
though said by many to be merely tlie spirit of a Dliangar who 
has met wMtJi a violent or sudden death, is claimed bj' others as the 
finccstor of tlieir tribe. They maintain that though a man who 
has died an unnatural death may become some other bhiit, he 
cannot become Dharha, as the latter is a triljal god and distinct 
from other Tlie different accounts given serve to sliow ho^v 

narrow a line divides the godling and the evil spirit, and the same 
spirit rims through the offerings made to Sitala, the goddess 
of disease. 

Popi’LAR The religion of a large number of the Muhammadans closely 

madaT Hindus. They freely indulge in 

Khligiov. superstitious observances and copy Hindu rites; some even join 
in the worsliip of tlio Sun and offer libations- like Hindus ; and 
one curious feature of the Shab-i-Barat is the offering to deceased 
* ancestors of puddings made of flour. The more ignorant have 
a pantheon of village gods ; like Hindus, they resort to exorcism 
in case of sickness ; and it is perhaps not too raueli to say that 
with tliem Islam is not so much a question of religion as of 
caste. 

There are ceriain fonns of worship common among Muhamma- 
dans which are neither 1)ased on the Koran, nor, apparently, adopt- 
ed from.tJie Hindus. The most common of these is the adoration 
of deparied Birs. AVhen a holy Pir leaves this life, he is siijjposed 
to be still present in spirit, and liis tomb becomes a place of 
pilgrimage to which persons resort for the cure of disease or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, or to obtain the fulfilment of some cher- 
islied wish, such as the birih of a' child or success in pending- 
litigation. The educated deny that Pirs are w'orshipped, and say 
that they are merely asked to intercede with God, but it is very 
doubtful if this distinction is recognized by the lower classes. 
Here, as elsewhere, the adoration of the Panch Pir is common, a 
worship whiclx is not confined to Musahn&ns, but is also practised 
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by Hindus ; but there are also certain local Pirs, such as Mansui* 
Pir, whose tomb in the compound of tlie Judge’s Court at Gaya 
is visited by numbers who desire to be cured of diseases, and is 
specially frequented by litigants. At Miranpur Nadera is another 
(larndh erected over the remains of a* saintly Pir, where women 
who desire offspring come by night and tie shreds of cloth to 
a neighbouring tree. At Sihuli near Pafiganj the tomb of Saiyid 
Sialkoti is reputed to be particularly efficacious for casting out evil 
spirits ; it is visited by Hindus as well as by Muhammadans, and 
his votaries seek to obtain the favours of tlio Pir by offerings of 
cocks. Similarly at Bithu followers of both religions offer cocks 
and set up before the tomb of Makhdum Shah. 

Closely allied to the adoration of Pjrs is the homage paid to 
certain mythical persons, of whom the ])rincipal are Sheikli Saddu 
and Kamalo Bilu. According to the legend current in iliis district, 
tlie former was a student at Moradabad, who found a lamp with 
four wicks and lit it. Four genii, thereupon; appeared and inform- 
ed him tliat they were slaves of the lamp and were at his soiwice : 
he used them for purposes of debauchery, but eventually he was 
{taught in the emlu’accs of a pnncess and killed^ by her father, 
who had been infonned of* the inting^ie by his own familiar spirit. 
The spirit of Sheikli Saddu is worsliijiped all over the district. He 
takes possession both of men and women, who, when attacked, 
recite and sing; when tliis happens, Sheikh Saddu is propitiated 
with sacrifices of goats and cocks. Such persons are su])posed to 
have supernatural powers, and in cases of sickness or trouble are 
often called in to find out the cure. Kamalo Bibi is the subject of 
many extraordinary legends. According to one account, she lived 
at Kako in the time of a Buddhist Ifaja Kanaka, vho sent her 
a disli made of rats ; when the dish was brought before her, the 
rats came to life, tmd she cursed the Raja. At once Kako fell in 
ruins, in which the Ilaja was buried. Another legend relates 
that her liusband tried to leave her and walked till nightfall when 
he stopped a.nd slept. He woke up to find himself again at 
Kako, and two otlier attempts at desertion also failed, owing to his 
wife’s magioal charms. Her tomb is resorted to by both Hindus 
and Musalmtos, and is regarded as a great place for exorcism or 
for the cure of any illness. AVomen constantly go there with 
small offerings, in order to obtain offspring, and tie up strips from 
their dress at the door of the tomb. A stojpe engraved with an 
inscription is smeared with oil by the pilgrims, who after-wards 
arfoint themselves -with it : this ointment is said to confer the gift 
of tongues, as they at once speak ecstatically. Another mythical 
personage whose celebrity appeal's to be due to his tragical end 
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is Ghazi Mia, for according to the legend cun’ent in Gaya, he 
perished in a fire on tlie eve of his wedding. Ilis death* is still 
connnomorated by a fair field in May at Kendiia, 4 miles south of 
Qaj^a, wliich is attended by large numbers of Musalmans. The 
worsliix) of Sultan Si laliid, which is observed by low-caste Hindus 
as well as by low IVIiisalmans, appears to be prompted by no such 
conception, and to be more distinctively Hindu. A pindi is 
erected to him near Devi’s temple, and cocks are offered in his 
honour before ihe worsliip of Devi begins. It is explained tliat 
tliis worship is given to liim because lie is tlie bodj^-guard, or, 
according to another account, tlie x^aramour of Devi. 

All these cults seem to be of the same character as the jiox^ular 
religion which is common among the Hindus of this district, 
Sultan Shahid aiipcars to be the male counterxiart of Devi or to be 
some godling who has obtained his first stej) in the pojiular 
pantheon by being made the warder of the temple of the great 
goddess ; the worship of Sheikh Saddii is axix^arently due to the 
common belief that those who die ^iolent deaths become evil 
spirits ; and the reverence for Kamalo and Ghazi Mia is akin to 
the deification of x^ersons who have been ax>x^roved miracle workers, 
or who have died in some ‘extraordinary or tragical way. They 
show clearly the extent to which the religion of the illiterate 
Musalman has been permeated by the superstitious beliefs of his 
Hindu neighbours. 
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CIIAI‘TER VI. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The first census of tlio district was taken in 1 872, ■n'lien the Gitowrn 
area iuclnJed within its honndarics was llio same as at present, 
exce])t for 0 square miles ^Yllie]l were transferred tlir^jc years after- 
wards to 11 le adjoining district of liazaribagli. TJiis cminieratiou 
disclosed a total popul|ition of 1,l)49,7o0, tlie a^^erago density 
being 4l»‘] persons to the square mile. The number of inliabitanf s 
recorded at tlie census of 18(S1 allowed an increase of 0*1 per cent, 
on tliese figures, the population being returned at 2,124,082; but 
a largo part of the increase is believed to be due to tlie greater 
accuracy of the enumeration, and this figure is therefore somewhat 
misleading. During the next ten years the population was 
])raotically stationary, and in 1891 it liad risen only to 2,138,f331, 
or 0*6 per cent, more than in 1881, The reason for this slow 
growth appears to be that the district suffered severely from the 
ra\'ages of persistent fever throughout the decade, and that 
emigration increased greatly while immigration fell off. The 
result of the census was to show that Gaya lost nearly 150,000 
by emigration ; Calcutta, which in 1881 liad among its residents 
only 15,707 person born in Gaya, having in 1801 altogether 
32,412 natives of that district — a number double tliat contributed 
by any other district in Bihar. If the number of emigrants and 
immigrants is excluded, tlie net population sliows a real increase 
of 2*8 per cent, for men and 3*0 per cent, for women. 

This growth was not sustained, and tlie census of 1901 census of 
showed a marked decline, the number of inhabitants recorded 
being 2,059,933, or nearly 78,400 less tlian in 1891. This 
decrease was due to two causes — the outbreak of plague at tlie 
time of the census and the general imhealtliiness which prevailed 
in the preceding ten years. In this decade conditions were on the 
whole unfavourable, and tlie state of the poorer classes was un- 
satisfactory, During the earlier years fever was very prevalent ; 
and though its ravages were not so great in subsequent years, 
the death-rate was swelled by epidemics of cholera. In 1891-92 
there was scarcity owing to the failure of the winter rice and 
spring crops, and again in 1896-97 some distress was caused by 
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the short outturn, which was aggravated by th(3 high prices of 
food-grains consequent on famine elsewhere. Besides this, the 
river Sakri overflowed its banks in 189() canying aAvay several 
villages in the Nawada '■subdivision and cov6)ring the land with 
a deposit of silt. Thrice during the decade the number of 
deaths exceeded that of biiHhs reported, and the whole period was 
decidedly unliealtliy. 

At the same time, but for the appearance of the plague in the 
latter part of 1900, there seems no reason Avhy the population 
should haA'e decreased, as it did, by 8*7 per cent. Tlie disease 
broke out in Gaya ioTvm in October, and l>y tlie time the final 
enumeration took place, it liad spread Avith miicli A'iruleiK’e over 
tlie greater part of tlie district. The iieople of A'ill.agcs where 
plague appeared left Iheir homes, taking refuge in temporary sheds 
constructed sometimes near and sometimes far away from the 
village sites ; and large numbers moved away into other districts. 
The census results were consequently affected in three ways : 
flrstlj^, by a mortality far in excess of that indicated in the death 
returns, secondly by the departure to their oavu homes of tem- 
porary settlers from oth§r districti^, and tliirdly hy deaths and 
desertions among the census staff, and partly also by tlie difficulty 
of enumerating panic-stricken villagers, Avho AA^erc daily and eA’en 
hourly moAung from the A'illages to escape the ravages of the 
disease. The loss due to the flight of natiA’es of other districts 
may be taken as the difference between the immigrant iiopulation 
finally recorded and that recorded 10 years preAdously, or about 
8,000 souls. The rest of tlie decrease must apparently bo attrib- 
uted almost entirely to ])lague mortality and the flight of the 
residents from the plague-stricken parts of the district. Enquiries 
made by the Magistrate sliowed that in tlie Tekari thtoa alone 
more than 11,000 persons had left their homes since the prelim- 
inary record, but that, in spite of exceptional difficulties, the work 
of enumeration had been carried out Avith great care and precision. 

When AV'e turn to the statistics for individual than^is, the I'es- 
ponsibility of the })lague for the loss of population which occurred 
becomes A^ery apparent. Up to the date of the census, the epi- 
demic liad wrought most liavoc in the Tekari thana, and this thana 
sustained a loss of 19*8 per cent, ; then come Atri, Gaya town and 
Gaya thana Avith decreases of 14’9, 11*3 and G*5 per cent, respect- 
ively. On the other hand, the Nawada subdiAusion, which was 
remarkably free from plague up to the date of the census, show^ed 
an increase in every thtaa, and a small tract to the north-west, 
which benefits from canal irrigation and also escaped the ravages 
of the epidemic, added to its population. In the thtoas to the 
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soiitli 6f the distriot there was also a decrease, for wliich liowever 
the plague was not to blame. In tliese parts the population is 
not progressive ; in Sherghati and Baracliatti there has been a 
continuous decadence since 1881 ; and* the falling off may be 
ascribed partly to long continued unhealtliiness and paiily to 
emigration to the adjoining districts of Hazaribagh and Palamau. 

In the district as a whole tliere are 437 persons to the square Geveral 
mile, as compared with the average of 400 per square mile for the 
whole of Bengal, and of Go3 for the Patna Division ; tJie pressure pgjjgjty of 
of the population on the soil is, in fact, less in G aya than in any popula- 
other district in tlie Division. Density of 2 )opulatioii is determined 
very largely by the physical oliarjioteristics of the two tracts into 
whicli ,the district is divided. It is least in the soutli, where the 
land is imperfectly iiiigated and eomj)aratively barren, and where 
a lih’ge area is still under jungle ; in these tracts the population is 
very sparse, not rising to more than 278 to tlie square mile. In 
the noiili, wliere the soil is more fertile and a considerable area is 
protected from drought by an extensive system of artificial irri- 
gation, the population is fairly dense, and tlie number of persons 
to tlie square mile is more than double, that in the less favoured 
tracts to tlie south. Statistics of the ])023ulation appear in the 
Statistical Appendix, from whieli it will be seen that the pressure 
of the people on the land is greatest in the highly cultivated tract 
included in the Jahanabad thana, where the large number of GGG 
persons to the square mile is found, and that the minimum (257 
persons to the square mile) is reached in the Barachatti thana, 
in which there is a considerable area of hill and waste land. 

There is ii large volume of emigration from Gaya, and the Migration, 
number of its emigrants far exceeds that of the immigrants. 

With the exception of emigrants who settle pennanently in the 
adjoining districts of Palamau and Hazaribagh, this migration is 
generally of a temporary character. ^ Every year large numbers 
leave the distriot in search of work on the roads, railways and 
fields, returning at the end of the hot weather to take part in the 
agri^.ultural operations which commence with the bursting of 
the monsoon. Others find their way to Calcutta, Hooghly and 
elsewhere in Lower Bengal, where there is a demand for men to 
serve as darwam^ peons and the like, or as weavers in jute mills. 

An estimate derived from enquiries in tyi)ical villages made in 
the year 1888 shows that 0*7 per cent, of the rural population were 
thus absent from their homes ; but there is eveiy reason to believe 
that, now that railways have pierced the district in all cBrections,* 
this annual exodus is very much greater. How large it is and 
how much it exceeds the volume of immigration may be seen from 
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the fact that in 1891 over 200,000 persons bom in Gayar were 
found in other parts of Bengal, while it liad recovered only 04,000 
by immigration. In 1901 nearly 59,000, or 2*8 per cent, of the 
entire population, were residing in Bengal proper at the time of 
the census, the emigrants to Calcutta alone constituting nearly 
two-thirds of the total number, while over 17,000 were living 
in tlie adjoining metropolitan districts. The- immigrants from 
adjoining districts were found to be only half as numerous as the 
emigrants, and those from distant villages were outnumbered in 
the rates of 27 to 1 ; but these figures were affected by the preva- 
lence of plague in Gaya. Emigration to the tea districts of Assam 
is not popular, and tlie average number of immigrants registered 
during the ten years ending in 1904 has been only 1,365^ The 
number is insignificant, but in the Patna Division it is exceeded 
only in Shahabad. Migration to the colonies is equally unimpor- 
tant, the total number of emigrants during the decade 1891—1901 
being only 1,423. 

Towns anti Gaya is essentially a rural district. The great majority of 

villages, population are engaged in agriculture, and the people have 

hitlierto developed no tendency to‘ flock into the towns. The 
tenant usually pays a part of his crops to the landlord in lieu of 
a money-rent, and village ofiicials, siicli as the carpenter, black- 
smith, barber, washerman and are generally paid in kind 

at a fixed rate. Every liouseholder has his grain store, by which 
he procures his luxuries in times of plenty, or averts famine after 
unfavourable seasons. There are no manufactures of importance ; 
the old carpet, paper, and sugar industries have dwindled away ; 
and agriculture is the one and prevailing occupation of all classes. 
No new centres of industry of any importance have sprung up ; 
and the rapid development of commerce and manufactures which 
is so powerful a factor in the increase of an urban population is 
unknown. On the other hand, no less than three new lines of 
railway have been opened in the district within the last few years, 
and the trading classes have consequently set up business on the 
line of rail. The concentration of merchants in Gaya town" has 
been marked, and some of the richer landholders, who fonnerly 
resided on their country estates, have taken up their residence 
in the town, and house rent is consequently rising. In spite, 
however, of the improvement which has taken place in the means 
of communication, only 5 per cent, of the population live in 
urban areas, viz., in the eight towns of Gaya, Daiidnagar, Tekari, 
Aurangabad, HasuS, Jahanab&d, Nawada and Sherghati, the 
remainder of the population congregating in 7,871 villages. The 
throe toTOs first named, which are municipalities, showed at the 
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last census a decrease in the number of their inhabitants, which 
was very considerable in the case of GayS. and Tekari, where 
plague was raging at the time. The aggregate urban population 
is 114,425, Gaya with 71,288 inhabitants accounting for nearly 
two-thirds of the whole number. None of the other towns have 
more ^than 10,000 inhabitants, and the population of Sherghati 
is only 2,641. • 

In common with other Bihar districts, Gaya has a marked Sc*x ancl 
excess of females over males, there being 1,037 females to every 
thousand males. The proportion of unmarried persons is also 
high, viz., 394 out of 1,000 males and 285 out of every thousand 
females, and is greater than in any of the districts lying south of 
the Ganges, except Shah^bad. The census of 1901 shows an ab- 
normal sex proportion in the cases of Kahars (males 49,978 and 
females 60,121), Jolahas (males 32,169 and females 42,083), 

Kalals (males 2,913 and females 4,199), and a few other castes. 

The reason for this is that the male members of these castes often 
remain absent from their homes in quasi-permanent employ else- 
where, leaving their female relatives behind. This explanation 
is supported by the statisticb of persons? bom in Gaya but enum- 
erated elsewhere, which also show a very striking disproportion of 
sex. In Calcutta out of 36,953 persons enumerated as bom in 
Gaya, 27,981 wore males and 8,972 females ; in the 24.Pargana8 
out of 6,037 persons, 4,146 were returned as males and 1,891 as 
females, and the same disproportion was found in other places in 
which emigrants from Gaya wore residing at the time of the 
census. In spite of the largo number of emigrants from the 
districts, the mean age of the population is comparatively high. 

This is only what is to be expected in a declining population 
whore births are comparatively few in number, and having regard 
to the decrease in the population which has taken place, the 
wonder is that the average age has not risen to a higher figure. 

The vernacular cun’ent over the whole district is the dialect of Language. 
Bihari Hindi known as Magahi or Magadhi. Magahi* is properly 
spcctking the languago of the country of Magadha, which roughly 
corresponded to what is at the present day the district of Patna 
and the northern half of Gay^, but the language is not confined 
to this area. It is also spoken all over the rest of Gaya and 
over the district of Ilazaribagh ; on the west it extends to a portion 
of Paltoau, and on the east to portions of the districts of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpur, Over the whole of this area it is 
practically one and the same dialect, with hardly any local 
The sketch of Magahi is condensed from the account given in Dr. Grierson'* 

Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. Vi 
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variatious, though it is acknowledged that the purest form of 
Magahi is spoken in Graya, where it is the vernacular of 2,0G7,877 
of the people. It is eoudeinned by sjieakers of other Indian 
languages as being as rude and uncouth as tlio people who use 
it. Like Maithili, it has a complex system of verbal conjugation, 
and the ])rinci])al dilferonco between the two dialects is that 
Maitliili has been imdor the influence of leanted Brahmans for 
centuries, wliile Magahi is the language of a people who ba^X' 
been dubbed boors siuce Vedie times. To a native of India, one 
of its most objectionable features is its habit of winding uj) ev(3ry 
question, even when addressed to a person held in respect, with the ^ 
word ‘ In other j)ai*ts of India this word is only used in 
addressing an infenor, or when speaking contemptuously. • Hence 
a man of Magali lias the reputation of rudeness and his liability 
to get an undeserved beating on that score lias been commeiri- 
orated in a popular song. Magahi has no indigenous literature, 
but there are many ]>opuhir songs current throughout the area 
in which the language is spoken, and strolling bards recite 
various long epic ])oems,*su(*h as the song of Lorik, the cow-herd 
lioro, and the song of Gropi(,»handra, which are loiown more or less 
over the whole of Northern India. The character in general use 
in writing is the Kaithi, but the Devanagari is also used by the 
educated classes. 

Muhammadans and Kayasths here, as elsewhere in Bihar, 
mostly speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi ^literally the 
language of Oudli), which Hr. Grierson considers is })OSBibly an 
example of tlie survival of the influence of the former Muham- 
madan eoiu't of Ijiicknow. It is ^estimated that in Gaya G4,500 
persons speak Awadhi ; and this dialect is also used as a sort of 
language of politeness, especially when Europeans are addressed^ 
by the rustics, who have picked it up from their Musalman friends 
and imagine it to be the Hindustani of polite society. The 
Hevanagari and the Kaithi characters arc both used in writing 
Awadhi ; and the I^ersian character is also occasionally used by the 
educated classes. 

Hr. Grierson i)oints out tliat the three great dialects of Bihari 
Hindi fall naturally into two groups, viz., Maithili and Magahi 
on the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other, and that the speakers 
are also separated by ethnic differences. Magahi and Maithili. 
and the sjieakei’s of these two dialects are, however, much more 
closely connected together than either of the pair is to Bhojpuri, 
and MagUhi might very easily bo classed as a sub-dialect of 
Maithili rather than as a separate dialect. They are the dialects 
of nationalities vshich have carried conservatism to the excess of 
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uncouthncss, whilo Blioipuri is (he practical language of an 
energetic race. “ Magadlm,' ’ he says, “though it is intimately 
connected with tlio early liistory of Buddhism, was far too long 
a cockpit for eonlending Musalman ai^nies, and too long subject 
to tiio ] lead- quarters of a Musalman province to remember its 
former glories of the Hindu age. A great part of it is Avild, 
barren and sparsely cultivated, and over nufbh of the remainder 
(uiltivation is only (‘arried on with dilHculty by the aid of great 
irrigation works widely si)road over (he country, and dating from 
prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for centuries, and even- 
now, under British rule, poorer than that of any otlier neigliboiir- 
ing part of India, is uneducated and uninterprising. There is 
an expressive word current in Eastern Hindustan which illustrates 
the national character. It is ^ ^ and it has two meanings. 

One is ‘uncouth, boorish,’ and the oilier is ‘an inhabitant of 
Magadha.’ AVhich meaning is tlio original, and wliich the 
derivative I do not know ; but a whole history is contained in 
these two syllables.” 

By religion 89*d per cent, of the ])opulation are Hindus Kem- 
(1,840,382), and ])ractically all the remainder are Muhammadans. 

The latter, who form 10*G4 ])er cent, of tlie people, are relatively 
more numerous than in any of the adjoining districts exce]i)t * ^ 
Patna. The number of ^Muhammadans appears to be due to the 
settlement of soldiers of fortune in different parts of Gaya and 
to the influence they exen^ised over their Hindu subjects. The 
north-Avest of the district Avas long a centre of Musalman power 
owing to tlie suzerainty of Daiid Khan, one of Aurangzeb’s 
generals and the founder of Daiidnagar, avIio was given 3 paryanm 
as a reward ior his conquest of I’alamau. Tradition states that 
many Hindus in tliese parts embraced Islam during the reign of 
Aurangzeb, and this tradition is borne out by the. fact that in 
several \ilhiges, Avhidi noAv contain Muhammadans, the inhabit- 
ants arc said to haA'e been originally Babhans and Kayasths. In 
the Nawada tliana Avhero the number of Muhammadans (29,798) 
is greatest, Namdar IChan and Kamgar Khto, noted military 
adventurers of the 18th century, long exercised undisputed poAver. 

The former held 14 parganas and 84 (jhatucali tenures, Avliich 
extended beyond the confines of the district into Patna and 
Hazaribagh, and ihe village of Namdarganj in (his thana stiU 
commemorates his name ; the latter Avas little better than a free- 
booter, and his forts are found in CA^eiy part of the subdivision. 

In the south of the district there are a large number ef Muham- 
madans of foreign extraction, including many Patlians who trace 
back their descent to soldiers of fortune. They are subdivided 
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iuto Kohilla Tathaus, wlio claim to be the descendants of Eobilla 
free-lances, and Magaliiya Patlians, who say that their ancestors 
were Afghans and that they derive the name Magaliiya from their 
long residence in the country of Magah. It is noticeable that the 
inhabitants of Kothi south of Sherghati allege that they originally 
came from the Afgliaii valley of Kohat, and Kothi is known to bo 
the site of a llohillft frontier fortress captured by Baud Khan in 
his advance against Palamau in 1()60. A further accession to the^ 
ranks of the Muhammadans is said to have occurred on the fall of 
Delhi in 17o9 A. D., when many members of the Muhammadan 
nobility attached to the Mughal Court retired to their jdfjlra in the 
Gaya, Patna and Shihabad districts, bringing a large number 
of followers in ilioir train. But the pure foreign element is met 
witli for tlie most part only among the higlicr classes, the lower 
classes being recruited mninly from local converts, and the vast 
luopondcranco of J olalias and Slieiklis gives good grounds for the 
belief that the majority arc either the descendants of such converts 
or are of mixed origin. 

Nearly all the Muha^nmadans of this district are Sunnis, but 
there are a few Shialis in Gaya, Pcili and a few other villages. 
The f<3llowers of these two sects live in amity, and for many years 
past tlie only dispute between tliein has boon about the carrying of 
the and lir in the Alam procession at Gaya. These emblems 

represent tlie tragical death of Abbas, tffe standard-bearer of the 
Imam Husain, at the battle of Karbala. Husain and his party 
had been without water for two days, and Abbas went, at tlie risk 
of his life, to fetch water from the Kuphrates for the cliild of 
Husain, wlio was dying of thirst, and on his way back both ho and 
his sldn water-bag were pierc'od by an arrow. In commemoration 
of tlie death of Abbas, it is customary for the Shiahs of India and 
other Muhammadan countries to carry a stjindard {ala)}i)y lo which 
is attached a leather water-bag {mashh) pierced by an arrow {Ur) 
from their liouses’or llic Imambara to the local Karbala during 
the Muharram pro(*cssioii. In Gaya the Suniii community, 'which 
entertains a deep-rooted aversion to the exhibition of these symbols, 
numbers about . 10,000 souls, while the Shialis arc no more than 
200 ; and in 1882 a disturbance took place which was only quelled 
by the interference of a largo body of police. The carrying of 
these emblems was accordingly prohibited in the interests of law 
and order, in consequence of the feelings of passion and religious 
animosliy which were excited among the Sunnis of Gaya, but 
since 1807 4he spirit of toleration and friendliness between the two 
communities has rendered it possible to withdraw the prohibition, 
and the maahk and tir have been carried in the Shiah procession. 
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At the last census the number of Christians was only 253. Christians. 
Three missionary societies work among the natives, viz., the 
London Baptist Missionary Society, the London Baptist Zanana 
Missionary Society and the World’s Faiih Missionary Association. 

The Mission first named was started in 1882, and the work carried 
. on consists of bazar preaching in Gaya, itinerant preaching in 
the district, the sale of the publications of the** Society, and teach- 
ing in schools and bible-classes. The second Mission began work 
in Gaya tomi in 1891 and at Tekari a few years prior to this ; 
and the third was started in 1903. 

An account of popular religion has been given in the previous iiELiar- 
chapter, and it will suffice hero to mention the more remarkable 
of the religious mov'ements which have occurred in recent years, ments. 
Those all took place in the year 1893, when there was an ebulli- 
tion of religious excitement an’iong the Iliiidus, which found 
expression in tJiis as in other Biliar districts in the anfi-kine- 
killing agitation, tlio ploughmen’s begging movement and the 
tree-daubing mystery. 

. The first movement appears to have be^n due to the activity of Anti-lviuo- 
the GorakshinJ Sabhas or associations for the protection of cattle, agitation. 
These societies, the legitimate object of which is the care of dis- 
eased, aged, and otherwise useless cattle, started a crusade against 
the killing of kino, sent out emissaries to preach tlicir doctrines, 
and collected subscriptions to further tlieir objects. Tlie relations 
between Hindus and Muhammadans soon became severely slrained, 
and in various parts of Bihar the feeling aroused among tlie 
former manifested itself in tlie rescue of cattle from Muliam- 
madans and in objections to their slaughtering cattle and selling 
the meat. At the beginning of 1893 the Gaya Gorakshini Sabha 
appeared to bo confining its efibrts to the establishment of asylums 
for the reception of neglected and starving cattle. But later in 
the year there was a sudden and dangerous recriidcscenco of the 
agitation for the prevention of kine-slaughter, in eonsoquenco 
mainly of a projiagaiida carried on by preachers, who gave them- 
selv'^s out as agents of the Sabha, and began preaching at the 
• various cattle fairs which wore held in April. The trouble com- 
menced with forcible interference on the part of Hindus with 
Musalman purchasers of cattle at the Bisua fair held near Gaya, 
but fortunately there was no general disturbanco, nor was any 
violence resorted to. Special police precautions were taken to 
prevent similar occurrences at other fairs held in the west of the 
district during that month, and nothing happened at them; but 
a drove of Commissariat cattle were attacked near Arwal on their 
way from the Deokund fair to Hinaporo, and all were driven off, 
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TIio niiuds of the ignorant people in the interior nieanwlhlc got 
excited over the question, and there is good reason to believe 
iJiat a great proportion of the Hindu zamindars of the district 
resolved to take elf ective, measures to stop kine-killing on their 
estates. The result was a series of disturbances in several places 
in the interior, although not a single cjise came to notice in wliieli 
Muhammadans made any wanton attempt to wound Hindu religi- 
ous feeling. Fortunately for the peace of the district, no time 
was lost in getting additional police quartered for one year at 
the expense of the inhabitants in »‘U tillages round half-a-dozen 
centres where the principal disturbances took place. This had an 
excellent effect on both parties ; and at the same time the leaders 
of the moA'cment w'ere brought to see that notliing but mischief 
would result from the lawless aspect it was assuming. l^Iany 
people entertained great appreliension for the saiety of Gaya town 
on the occasion of the Bakr-Id in the end of June 189f‘j, and in 
one quainter of it the minds of the people were so excited that tlie 
shops were closed against Muhammadans for four days before the 
festival. Before it cam 3 round, however, all the leading members 
of the community on both sides, including the office-bearers of 
the Goraksliini Sablia, w^cre enlisted in 8up[)ort of law and order, 
and the Bakr-ld passed off without the slightest disturbance 
anywhere in the district. 

Plough- The jiloiighmen’s begging movement, or, as it should more 
be called, tlic Mah^eo //uya, was a curious exhibition of 
feeling whicli occurred soon afterwards. All plouglimen, 
the story goes, were obliged to give their cattle three days’ rest 
and go round the neighbouring villages begging. AVith the pro- 
ceeds three wheaten cakes were prepared — one for the ploughman 
himself, one for his cattle, wliile the third had to be buried 
under their stalls. This penance was performed by the people in 
consequence of a rumour that it had been imposed by tlie god 
Mahadeo to expiate the sin committed by the agricultural com- 
munity in overworking their cattle. For some time tho people 
continued to carry out, with scrupulous care, the orders whi(*h %oy 
su})poscd liod been given them by their god. The remarkably ^ 
elaborate nature of this jienance gives reason, however, to suppose 
that it had been carefully thought out ; and its inception and 
spread among tho villagers has been attributed to the efforts of 
those interested in the Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement 
afloat. 

Tlie tree- ‘ Tree-Hiaubing was another widespread movement, the meaning 

daubing gave rise to much speculation. By the most reliable 

^ reports it commenced about the latter end of February 1894 
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in the north-east corner of Bihar in the neighbourhood of the 
J an^akpur shrine which lies across the border in Nepal. The move- 
ment consisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in which were 
stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes’ hair and pigs’ bristles 
predominating. It slowly spread through the Qangetic districjts, 
eastwards into Bhagalpur and Pumea and westwards through 
many of the districts of the United Provinces. It appeiu'ed in a 
few places in tliis district, where it was traced in seveml instances 
to wandering gangs of sddhvs. As an explanation of the move- 
ment, it was suggested at the time that the sign was intended as 
an advertisement of the shrine of Janakpur ; and this view was 
accepted officially. Others, however, held that the marks origin- 
ated merely with cattle rubbing themselves against trees.* 

The numbers and distribution of all the castes ex(*ceding Pkinci- 
2o,000 persons are given in the Statistical Appendix. Among the 
Miiliammadans Jolahas (74,252) and Sheikhs (G(>,782) bulk most 
largely, and the only higher caste numbering over 25,000 is the 
Pathto (25,939). Among the Hindus the most numerous of 
the higher castes are Rajputs (110,949), Brahmans (04, 350) and 
Kayasths (39,038). Many of the functional castes are well 
represented, such as Kahars (110j^99), Chamars (81,179), Telis 
(58,385), Kurmis (40,083), Barhis ^8,828), Hajjams (38,415) and 
Pasis (38,248). A large proportion of the peojile are of abori- 
ginal descent, and four distinctively indigenous castes, the Bhuiyas 
(111,831), Musahars (54,559), Raj wars (53,189) and Kharwars 
(9,720) amount to one-ninth of the total population. The Goalas 
or Ahirs are by far the largest caste, as they account, mth a 
strength of 305,840, for no less than one-seventh of the people ; 
and there are 0 other castes numbering over 100,000, viz., the 
Babhans (163,108), Koiris (1*15,343), Bhuiyas (^111,831), Raj- 
puts (110,919), Kahars (110,099) and Dosadhs (108,084). These 
seven castes alone account for more than a half of the aggregate 
number of persons residing in the district. A short account of 
each is given below. 

The hereditary occupation of the Goalas is that of herdsmen, Goiilas. 
but with this they combine cultivation, and a large number have 
given up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of the 
soil. They have attained an unenviable reputation as cattle-lifters 
and furnish more than their proper quota of the jail popula- 
tion. Once every year they offer a peculiar form of worship to 
Basawan in order that disease may be averted from the cattle. 

On the night of the 15th Kftrtik, rice is boiled in alltthe milk 

* For a fuller discussion of the subject, see The Tree-duubing of 189^ Calcutta 
Be view, January 1898. 
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left iu the house, and the mixture, called khir^ is then offered to 
Basawan. All the cattle are left without food, and next morning 
their horns are painted red and red spots are daubed on their 
bodies. They are then turned into a field and ranged round a 
pig which they gore to death. 

The Babhans or Bhuinhars are usually land-holders and 
cidtivators, and some of them, like the Maharaja of Tekari own 
largo estates. They claim to be Brahmans, and call themselves 
Ajaohak Brahmans, i c., Brahmans who do not take alms [jdchak) 
in contrast to tlie ordinary Brahmans whom they call Jachaks or 
almstakers. Like Brahmans, they will not hold the plough but 
employ labourers for the purpose. Various traditions as to their 
origin arc current. One is to the effect that they are descended 
from Brahmans who took to agricultural pursuits, and one of the 
titles they claim is zamindar Brahman. Another tradition relates 
that in the war between Parasu liama and the Kshattriyas, the 
latter pretended to be Brahmans and so saved their lives, as it is 
a sin to kill a Braliman. They gave up their lands without 
fighting and henceforward were called Bhuinhars. Another local 
legend declares that at a great sacrifice offered by Jarasandlia, 
king of Magadha, a sufficient number of Brahmans could not be 
obtained, and the Diwta therefore palmed off some men of the 
lower castes as genuine Brahmans. The Brahmans thus manufac- 
tured, failing to gain admission into fheir* supposed caste, had 
to set up a caste of their own, the name of which (Babhan or 
Bahinau) is populorly supposed to mean a sham Brahman. This 
tradition, it need scarcely be said, is not recognized by the 
Babhans themselves, and like the other legends, it has clearly been 
invented to explain the claim of the Babhans to bo Brahmans. 

In the estimation of the general Hindu juiblic, they now con- 
stitute a separate caste, and their degradation probably dates back 
to the time when Buddliism was overthrown. It has been pointed 
out that Bablian is merely ilie Pali form of Brahman, and that the 
word is often found in Asoka’s edicts. It has therefore been con- 
jectured tliat those now known as Babhans remained Buddhists 
after the Brahmans around them had reverted to Hinduism, and 
so the Pali name continued to bo applied them ; while the synonym 
Bliuinhar or Bhumiliaraka is explained as referring to their having 
seized the lauds attached to the old Buddhist monasteries. This 
theory is borne out by the Brahmanical titles of Misr, Panro and 
Tewari which are used along witli the E^jpiit titles of Singh, Rai 
and Thatur ; and by the fact that in this Province they are prac- 
tically confined to the area covered by the ancient empire of 
Magadha, which long remained the centre of Buddhism. 
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The Koiris call for only a brief notice. They are skilful and icoiris. 
industrious cultivators, who are the best tenants to be found in 
the district. They are a purely agricultural caste, who also work 
as market-gardeners and rear such crpps as vegetables, chillies, 
potatoes and poppy ; they are proud of their position as adroit 
cultivators, and are indefatigable field-workers. 

The Bhuiyas of Gaya are an offshoot of the largo Dravidian nhuiyus. 
tribe of Bhuiyas which still numbers nearly two-thirds of a mil- 
lion. They appear to have come originally from the Tributary 
States of Ohota Nagpur and Orissa, where tlie organization of 
the tribe at the present day is more complete than elsewhere. 

In this district they fell under the domination of people stronger 
than themselves, and found their level as landless labourers work- 
ing in the fields. Cut off geograpliically from tJie original nucleus 
of the tribe, and socially degraded on account of their unclean 
liabits of food, they are now one of the lowest of all the castes, but 
treasure among themselves the old tribal name of BImiya. 

The physical characteristics and tlie traditions of the Bhuiyas 
vary considerably in different places, bijt they all affect great 
reverence for the memory o^ Eikhmun or Eikhiasan, whom they 
regard, some as a patron deity, and others as a mythical ancestor, 
whoso name distinguishes one of The divisions of the tribe. It 
seems probable tliat in the earliest stage of belief Eiklimun was 
the bear-totem of a sept of the tribe, and tliat later on he was 
transformed into an ancestral hero, and finally promoted to the 
rank of a tribal god. However this may be, his cult is peculiar 
to the Bhuiyas, and serves to link togetlier the scattered branches 
of the tribe. Here in Gaya, the BliuiySs claim descent from 
Eikhiasan, or Eukhminia as they call him, and two legends are 
current to explain the name of the caste. One relates that 
Eukhminia brought the land {hhumi) under the plough near the 
Dhaulagiri mountain, and that he and his descendants were conse- 
quently called Bhuiyas, though members of the caste also style 
themselves Eikhiasans. The other is that an embankment having 
beep breached by a flood, no one was able to repair it and save 
the crops from destruction, until Eukhminia came with his four 
brothers and rebuilt it in a single night. This act gave him the 
name of Bhuiya or saviour of the land — a designation which was 
not regarded as in any way disparaging imtil a river god 
managed to get the Bhuiyas to eat the flesh of an unclean beast 
in revenge for the repair of the embankment. Thenceforward 
Eikhiasan and his descendants were a despised and degraded race*. 

Other legends relating the cause of their fall to their present low 
position are common in Gay§, e.g.^ that they were created by 
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Maliadeo to do the work of menials, and that once upon a time a 
(lead body having to be removed from Mahadeo’s house, no one 
but* tlie descendants of Jliikliminia would obey his orders and 
carry it out. All the legends however point to the Bhuiyas 
having been a great cultivating caste which became degraded on 
account of tlieir uiioleaiily habits and manners. 

Rajputs. liajputs of Gaya, like the Babhans, generally follow 

agricultural piirsuiis. They were probably among the earliest 
Aryan settlers in the district, wliicli they wrested from the 
aboriginal tribes which had liitherto lield it. They generally 
observe the same forms of worsliip as orthodox Hindus of good 
caste, but pay especial h(mour to Devi, a reverence explained by 
a legend abcjut tlie special favour she showed to a Rajput, Jagat 
Deo Singh. When he was in attendance before the king at Delhi, 
De'\'i appeared as a woman dressed in sorry ragged raiment, and' 
informed the king that only Jagat Deo could i>resent her witli 
suitable clothing. The king said he would give double what 
Jagat Deo did, and Devi thereupon put his and. Jagat Deo^s 
devotion to the test, by ordering Jagat Dec’s head to be cut off. 
Tliis having been done, she asked fo^; the head of the king’s son, 
wliicli the kinc: refused, and slie then restored Jagat Deo to life. 

Kiilifirs, The Kaliars follow the occMpation of cultivators, 2Jdf/A;/-bearora, 
liouseliold servants and labourers. According to tradition, field- 
labour is their hei'editaiy calling. The legend is that king 
Jarasandha built a tower, close to which was a garden at Giriak 
on the northern border of the district : this tower, which* is still 
known as Jarasandha’s baithak^ has been identified by General 
Cunningham as a Buddhist stupa erected over a goose in the 
monastery of Hansa Sangharama. The garden was nearly des- 
troyed by drought, and Jarasandha offered the hand of liis 
daughter and half his kingdom to any one who watered it in a 
single niglit from the Ganges. Tlie chief of the Kahars undertook 
the task, built a great embankment, and lifted the water by swing- 
baskets from the Bawan Ganga, a rivulet running at, its foot. 
The work was all but done, and Jarasandha was in despair at 
having to marry liis daughter to a Kahar, when the plpaUiroQ came 
to his rescue and, assuming the form of a cock, crowed loudly. 
The Kahars, thinking it was morning, fled at once, leaving their 
task unfinished, in fear of the king taking vengeance on them 
for presuming to seek an alliance with him. The king, however, 
gave them their wages, 85 seers of food, and tliat amount has ever 
since be^n the Kahar’s daily wage. 

Dosadhd. The Dosadha also support themselves by labour and cultivation, 
but manyj of them are notorious thieves, and as a community 
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they are reekoned among the criminal classes of the district. 
They are, as a rule, of a low type and appear to liave traces of an 
aboriginal descent. TJie main features of tiioir worsliip are the 
sacrifice of pigs and the libation of liqiior, and their ceremonies 
generally terminate in a drunken feast on swine’s flesh. Like 
the Dosadhs and Dliangars ot Northern India, they observe a 
curious ceremony in lionour of llahu, the demon of eclipse. A 
long shallow trench is dug outside the village, and the officiating 
Dosadh, called the hli'Ujai^ sleeps in a hut close by on the night 
before tJie ceremony. Near the treiicli two long bamboo polos 
are erected witli two swords fastened, edge downwards, across 
them. The trench is filled witli mango wood, over wliich ghl is 
sprinkled, and tlio wood is then burnt. WJien ilie flames Jiave 
burnt down, tlie hhagai passes over tlie live embers followed by the 
assembled people. This passing through the fire is regarded as a 
kind of exorcism ; only those who are possessed by an evil spirit 
are affected hy tlie fire, and any bum is a sign of their deliverance 
from demoniacal possession. Near the trench is a ])ot Cull of k/iir 
(rice boiled in milk), which when boiling must bo stirred by the 
bare hand of the hhaqat. The latter mounts the swords, and 
sacrifices a boar and a pig, the flesh of which is then devoured by 
the worshii)])ors together with thS Ular, The remnant, if any, 
is burned before tlie next sunrise. This ceremony is generally 
performed in Magh (^Jauuary-Febriiary), but it is not necessarily 
]>criodical, as it is resorted to in oi'der to obtain deliverance from 
any illness or trouble. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A coMVAKisoN of vital statistics for any but recent periods is 
rendered impossible by the changes in the system of registering 
birtlis and deatlis wliich liavo taken place from time to time. In 
18C9 the duty of repoifing deaths was imposed on the village 
ch((u/d(fdr>% and in 1876 tlie system was extended to births; but 
the returnIS received were so incomplete th.at tliey were soon 
discontinued, and, except in towns, deaths alone Avere registered 
until 1892, when the collection of statistics of birtlis as well 
as of deaths Avas ordered, and the system noAV in* A'ogue Avas 
introduced. ^ 

So far as they can bf accepted, and they are sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose of calculating the ^approximate groAvtli 
of the i)opulation and of shoAving the relative healthiness or 
unhealthiness of different years, the returns submitted since tJiat 
year shoAV that during the nine years ending in 1900 conditions 
Avere generally unfavourable. During the earlier years fever Avas 
very prevalent, and tAvico (once in 1892 and again in 1894) the 
number of reported deaths exceeded that of the birtlis. Later on 
the raAUges of disease Av^ere not so severe, but in 1897 <he outbreak 
of cholera again caused the deaths to exceed the birtlis. Taken as 
a whole, the births during this period exceeded the rejiorted 
deaths by about 60,000. In six of these nine years the death-rate 
exceeded 30 per raille, and in 1894 the ratio Avas as high as 47*24 
per mille, the highest percentage over recorded in this district. 
On the other hand, the birth-rate, though it noA^er fell below 30 
per mille, never rose aboA^e 40 per mille, except in the two last 
years, Avhen it reached the high percentages of 50 and 43 per 
thousand. Since 1900, owung to the opening of new lines of 
railway and the comparative prosperity which has resulted, the 
population has been far more progressiA^e, in spite of the terrible 
visitations of plague to which it has been subject ; and the increase 
in births has been very marked, the ratio ranging from 42*6 to 51 
per mille ;othe latter figure, which was reached in 1904, represents 
a higher birth-rate than any previoudy recorded in Gaya. The 
excess of births over deaths in these 4 years has been nearly 
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86 , 000 , and would indeed ha^X‘ been still greater, had not the’ 
number* of tlie latter been swelled by the unusual mortality of 
1901, when the death-rate rose to 40:68 per mille. This increase 
in the number of births is all the 'more; noticeable, as the death- 
rate in the quinquennium 1J)00 — 04 was 67 per mille as compared 
with 32 2 ^er mille in the previous 0 years. 

According to the returns submitted 3 ^ 1 * by 3 ’'ear, b 3 " far the PBiNOiPAt 
greatest moiiality is duo to fever, but the ignorfint cJtaukhldr res- 
ponsible for the returns is far from beijj^g a medical expert. 

Drawn as he often is from the lo^Nost dregs of tlie peo[»le, he 
can diagnose only a few well-knowii diseases like cholera and 
small-pox, and many others are indiscriminately classed under the 
general head of fever. It may, liOAvever, safely be assumed that 
when the moi^ality ascribed to fever is unusually high, tlie greater 
part of the excess is due to malarial atfections, and it ijf noticeable 
that in seven out of tlie last ten years the aA'orago mortality from 
fever in tlie disirict has exceeded tliat for the Province as a whole. ‘ . 

Year by 3 "(?ar the number of deaths from fewer \'aries Ijotween 
40,000 and 60,000, and it has been knomi to rise to over 70,000. 

This occuired in the imhealtl^y year of 1894, v hen fcA'cr accounted 
for a mortality of 3^o2 ])er mille ; and only once in the decade (in 
1898) has tlio death-rate fallen below 20 ])er mille. Pegarding 
the types of fever jircvalent tlie Civil Surgeon, Major C. E. Sunder, 

I.M.S., writes: — “The commonest type of fever in this district is 
what for want of a better iiamo has been called ‘simjile con- 
tinued,’ and wliich the writer believes to bo duo to the vicissitudes 
of temperature occurring in the district, to which the heat mechan- 
ism of the body is unable to accommodate itself, and it is 
therefore thrown out of gear. Malaria accoimts for about 33 per 
cent, of all ihe fevers. Tliis figure is based ujxm microscopical 
examination of the blood in about 200 cases, and must be accepted 
with reserve. When found the malarial organism is usually the 
‘benign tertian,’ in two generations causing a quotidian, and 
not a true tertian ague.* The ‘ malignant tertian ’ is uncommon, 
and the quartan ])arasite is rarely found. Almost all tho other 
specific fevers occur in Gf^aya, but the only one that calls for notice 
is typhoid, which certainly does occur among natives, as has been 
verified clinically and by pod mortem. Of the eruptive fevers 
measles is exceedingly common, and chicken-pox and small-pox 
come next. Typhus has not been seen.” 

Bubonic plague first appeared in epidemic form in the district *pittgue. 
in October 1900. It broke out in the town of GayS^ but sub- 
sequentty spread over . almost the whole of the district, and con- 
tinued its ravages up to May 1901. The mortality duripgthis 

n 
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period was appalling; and though the returns show that only 
1,133 deaths were due to plague in 1000 and 10,790 deaths in 
1901, there is no doubt that much of the mortality reported as due 
to fever was really caused by plague. The deaths ascribed to 
the latter disease suddenly increased by 11,000 in 1901 and as 
suddenly dropped by 22,o00 next year— a most suspicious varia- 
tion ; and it is reported that the actual number of deaths caused 
by plague in these eight months was over 20,000. Since then 
plague has been an annual visitation, though there has not been 
such heavy mortality as during the first epidemic. Some sporadic 
cases appeared in 1902, and in the next year the disease recurred 
with great severity, the total number of deaths aggregating 1,009, 
in spite of the immunity of the district during the months J une 
to October. There was then a recrudescence of the disease, and 
the epidenJic continuing to prevail until late in the year, the 
mortality rose in 1904 to nearly 7,000. It raged with even 
greater virulence in the beginning of 1905, in the first three 
months of which it accounted for over 10,000 deaths, the severity 
of the epidemic being pggravated by unusual cold and storms in 
January and February. 

Throughout these years the disease ha^ pursued a regular 
cours^, decreasing or disappearing entirely in the hot and rainy 
weather months, reappearing after the rains, and reaching its 
climax in the cold weather. In his report for 1904 the Civil Sur- 
geon states: — ‘‘Plague may now be considered as having become 
endemic. The outbreak that began in November 1903 lasted well 
into the year under report, and oases continued to occur until tlie 
hot days of April. It now appears always to be at its worst in the 
cold months, and directly it appears in the tovTi, an exodus of the 
people takes place, which spreads the disease still further. * Even 
stricken patients are carried away in the exodus. Disinfection, 
dessication and evacuation are adopted, but the first can seldom 
be done thoroughly on account of the opposition, the second seerns 
of as little use, and the last, while saving the individual in the 
present, does nothing to obviate reinfection in the future.’’ 

To this it should be added that inoculation has found more 
favour among the people of Graya than anywhere else in Bengal, 
and especially during the first epidemic in the cold weather of 
1900-01. At first they were doubtful of its value, but after its 
effects had been experienced, they came forward with great readi- 
ness to be inoculated by the Civil Surgeon u.nd the trained 
medical oflBcers deputed for the purpose, and during this epidemic 
some 23,000 persons were inoculated of their own free will. These 
operattons afforded striking evidence of the value of the measure 
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as a preventive of plagTie. In Gay4 town some 3,716 persona 
were inoculated uj) to the 31st Marcli 1901 ; of these, 31 were suh- 
sequenlly attacked by plague, but only 4 persona died, and three 
of these died within 10 days after inoculation, />., they may have 
had the disease before inoculation, as the plagtie germ is supposed 
to incubate for 8 or 10 days, so that a person may not develop • 
signs of tlie disease till after that period. Among the uniiioculated 
inhabitants of the towns about per cent, were attacked and 
2*7 per per cent, died ; and taking all oases of suspected fever as 
well as admitted plague, 8*3 per cent! were attacked and 8*2 per 
cent, died, whereas among the inoculated 1*2 per cent, were 
attacked and 0*2 per cent. died. In other words, taking only 
cases fidmitted to be plague, the proportion of deaths among the 
uninoculated was 14 times as great as cemong the inoculated; 
and taking all deaths from suspected fever as well, the greater 
part of wdiich were undoubtcdlj^ caused by plague, we find that 
the proportion of deaths among the uninooulated was 41 times 
greater than among those protected by inoculation. In the district 
as'a whole, thcroVero 42 cases, so far as<nauthentic information can 
be obtained, in which those who liadbrjon inoculated dio(l, and only 
one person — and l^at a doubtful case of plague — died after the 
10 days’ period : in the case of the luiinoculated most of those who 
were attacked died. The readiness witli whicli the people took to 
inoculation was almost entirely duo to the ' popularity of the local 
officers and the wholesome influence they exercised ; and though 
tlie striking results attained during the first epidemic have not 
been repeated, inooulation still continues to be more popular than 
elsewhere in ilie Province ; in 1904 the number inoculated (840) 
was as great as in all the other Bengal districts. 

After fever and plague, the greatest mortality is caused by Other 
cholera, which a])pears in epidemic form at times and carries off 
large numbers of tlie people. During the last decade it has raged 
with especial virnlence every three years, causing a mortality of 
7*G4 per mille in 1894, of 3 per mille in 1897, of 5*79 per mille 
ip 1900, and of 2*7(5 per mille in 1903. Small-pox also visits the 
district every year, but its ravages are not very severe, the death- . 
rate duo to it only exceeding 1 per mille in 1897 and 1902. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea are fairly common, but the only diseases 
specially prevalent in the district are cataract, stone, hydrocele and 
lyaft)h scrotum, as well as other reputed filarial diseases. An 
enquiry has been made with the object of testing the interesting 
hypothesis that tlie prevalence of stone is due to a deficienoy of salt 
in the diet of the people ; and though there appears to be no doubt 
that common salt, is deficient in their usual diet as judged by 

H 3 
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ordinary physiological standard diets, the data obtained were 
insullici(‘nt to establish any definite conclusions. In the opinion, 
lioAvcver, of the Civil Surgeon it seems beyond dispute that hard 
water and an excessively tUy climate are potent factors in the 
etiology of lithiasis. Similarly, tlie glare and dust accompanying 
. the hot dry climate of Gaya predispose to cataract, and blindness 
is iimisually common, the proportion of persons afflicted being 145 
]ior 100,000 among males and 138 per 100,000 among females. 
The number of j^ersons suffering from elephantiasis is also great, 
and ill Gaya town particularly it is a common sight to seo numbers, 
both of men and women walking about the streets with enor- 
mously swollen legs and feet. Lejiors are also unusually common, 
and at the census of ll)0i it was found that leprosy was morg fre- 
quent tlian in any other Bihar district, 102 per 100,000 males and 
16 per 100,000 females being lepers. The great disproportion is 
l)rol)ably due mainly to the fact that male lepers travel further 
from their homos and leave tlieir homes in greater numbers in 
order to beg at Gaya, where a long string of men in all stages of 
tliis loathsome disease may be seen on tlie way td the Vishnupad 
temple im^doriug the eliarity of the passers-by. 

Outside tlie municipalities proj)er methods, of sanitation are 
almost unknown, in spite of, the mi^isures taken by the District 
Board to clear rank iindergroAvth, fill up unhealthy IioUoavs and 
sweep selected A'illagos.' Tlio tendency of the people is towards 
aggregation, and instead of living in hamlets, each nestling within 
its ow]i belt of trees, as in Bengal, they cluster in closely-packed 
tillages, usually consisting of a main street with narrow and 
ill-ventilated side lanes. The sanitary conditions are extremely 
primitive, while the apathy of the people and the unwholesome 
habits to whicli they are rooted render the task of village sanita- 
tion on any appreciable scale most difficult. AVithin municipal 
areas there is a regular system of conservancy, night-soil and 
other refuse are removed, and 8tej)s are taken to protect the sources 
of water-sup])ly, but none of them have a regular system for 
the supply of pure .water or an adequate scheme of drainage. 
Like the tillages, they suffer from crowded and badly- aligned 
blocks of houses intersected by narrow lanes, and the mortality 
from plague, dysentery and cholera is generally greater than in 
the rural areas. In the town of Gaya special sanitary precautions 
are necessitated by the large influx of pilgrims every year, %nd 
fhe Lodging-house Act is in operation. The lodging-houses 
provided pilgrims are licensed ; they ore regularly inspected, 
and measures are taken to see that their sanitary arrangements 
aie adequate and tliat on improper number of pilgrims are not 
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accommodated in them. As cholera often follows the pilgrim 
train, the Lodging-house Fund also maintains a cholera bosjutal, 
at which cholera and other contagious diseases are treated. 

The opposition to vaccination was formerly very strong, and vaccuta- 
35 years ago it was reported that nothing short of compulsion '*^*®^* 
would ever induce the people to submit to the operation. The 
popular belief was that vaccination provoked the goddess Sitala, 
who presides over small-pox, to visit flie offence with small-pox in 
a deadly form, and the objection to vaccination was consequently 
.very deef)ly rooted in the minds of tho people. This prejudice 
has passed away, as the people now realize its eliicacy, and, though 
vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas, it has steadily 
gained ground except among a few bigoted classes. More than 20 
per cent, of tho population were protected against small-pox in the 
seven years ending in 1905, and during the ten years 1^^95-96 to 
1904-05, the' number of successful vaccinations increased from 

43.000 to over 01,000; the average during the last four years of 
the decade was as high as G4,000. In spite of the fact that plague 
has created additional difficulties tind impeded tho work consider- 
ably, the ratio of persons successfully vaccinated in 1904-05 was 
29*46 and in the preceding five years 28*30 per tliousand of tho 
population. Statistics of vaccination from 1892-93 to 1901-02 
will be found in the Statistical Appendix, 

Thirty years ago there were only five dispensaries in the district, JiIbdical 
viz., the Pilgrim Hospital at Gaya and four branch dispensaries at 
Aurangabad, Jahanabad, Nawada and Sherghati. There are naw 
three] hospitals at Gaya itself — tho Pilgrim, Cholera andZaMna 
Ilgspitals, and 12 dispensaries in tho outlying parts, situated 
at Arwal, Aurangabad, Daiidnagar, Leo, Fatebpur, Jahanabad, 
Khizrsarai, Nablnagar, Nawada, Rafiganj, Sherghati and Tekari. 

The number of persons served by each dispensary is 98,092, and in 
1904 the average number of patients treated was 66 per millo of 
the population. The total number treated annually has risen from 

52.000 in 1894 to 99,000 in 1904 and the daily average number 

from 668 to 1,071. The amount expended on dispensaries during 
the five years 1899 — 1903 was over 2i lakhs of rupees, — a sum 
exceeded only in two other districts in Bengal (Dacca and the 
24-Pargana8) ; Es. 72,000 was received from subscriptions, and the 
ratio of these subscriptions to the total expenditure was thus 28*31 
por^ cent. — a somewhat low proportion. Besides these institu- 
tions, there are 441 medical practitioners ; of these only 54 have 
diplomas. • 

By far the largest number of patients are treated for fever and 
next to that for skin diseases ; ear diseases and venereal diseases 
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come next in frequency, followed by eye diseases. Cataract oper- 
ations are very numerous, and during the five years 1896 — 1900 
successful operations of tliis nature were performed in the case of 
874 males and o43 females-ra total exceeded only in the adjoining 
district of Shahabad. All the hospitals and dispensaries, except 
those at Deo, Fatchpur, Khizrsarai, Nabinagar and Eafiganj, have 
accommodation for in-patients; they contain altogether 95 beds for 
men and 73 beds for women. Statistics of the daily attendance, 
indoor and outdoor, during the years 1892 — 1901 will be found in 
the Statistical Appendix; and a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the principal diseases treated at each dispen- 
sary in 1904-05, is given at the end of this chapter. 

Gaya The premier medical institution in the district is the Gaya Pil- 

Hwplui Hcsjtital, so called because it is specially intended for the 
medical relief of the pilgrims who visit the shrines at Gaya or pass 
through it on their way to other sacred places ; in recognition of 
the services thus rendered a large contribution is made to its up- 
keep by the Pilgrim Fund known as the Lodging-house Fmrd. 
There are two separate buildings, the one lor male patients and 
the other for female patieiits, the foMner of which contains eye, 
surgical and medical wards ; and there are altogether 80 beds, 
of wliich 50 are in the mala ward, 22 in the female ward and 
8 in the pauper ward. The hospit{il also contains a .separate 
building for moribund patients, an operation room, well equipped 
with modem aseptic appliances and surgical instraraents, and a 
laboratory in which clinical bacteriology is carried on. The 
principal cases treated are fever, and eye, ear, skin and venereal 
diseases. Practically every operation known to modem medical 
science has been carried oirt, but operations lor cataract and stone 
in the bladder predominate. 

. Tiic Elgin Zanana Hospital, which was established in 

Aanaiia inn- e ,• "‘^i i> iiii r. 

Hfispitai. 1890 tor panlmimn women, rs rn charge of a lady-doctor. It rs 
a large and wcE-oquipped building, containing 28 beds, and is also 
provided with cottage wards. It has acquired considerable jropu- 
laiity in the district and is doing much excellent work. 
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DlSKiaiiS TIIEJITED. 


Name of Dispessary. 

Opera- 

tions. 

Fever. 

Skin 

diseases. 

Kar 

disea8e.<). 

Venereal 

diseases. 

Eye 

diseases. 

r Pilgrim llospital ' 

* 

1,912 

1,120 


2.428 

2,093 

1,028 

1,430 

(.biyg 1 Cholera „ ... i 

525 

731 


404 

• S21 

.323 

103 

t ZanSua 

OiFt 

.886 


401 

409 

588 

• 

Arwal Dispensary ... i 

381 

1,042 


924 

.339 

581 


AnrangabSd ,, ... ; 

223 

2,110 


608 

404 

463 

320 

DaudnaKa,!’ i. ••• j 

m 

739 


020 

404 

210 

218 

D(‘o If 

149 

; 701 


737 

271 

219 

123 

• 

Fatfhpur ,, 

97 

1,059 


922 

233 

474 

167 

Jahanabacl „ ... i 

403 

i 1,610 


1.558 

7(50 

707 

019 

Khizrsarai „ ... i 

88 

! 1.070 


34S 

213 

277 

207 

Nablnagar „ 

181 

887 


1,211 

506 

78 

180 

NawSda ,, 

291 

, 1,407 


1.142 

1,050 

070 

oil 

Batiganj „ 

202 

828 


850 

210 

204 

314 

SherghSti ,, ... ; 

;io() 

1 1»137 


.55)1 

112 

57 

155 

TekSri n 

704 

1 1,427 


514 

460 

347 

983 

Total ... ! 

0,449 

‘ 1(5,272 

i i 

15,318 

8,305 

0,311 

0,237 


Name of Dis- 
pensary. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 

Govorn- 
iiieut eon. 
tribufion. 

District 

Fund. 

Municipal 

Funds. 

Subscrip- 
tions and 
other 
sources. 

Establish- 

incnt. 

• 

Medieines, 
diet, build- 
ings, etc. 

.... 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A.F. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A, l>. 


f J’ilgriiji 




(a) 




Hospital. 


6,116 0 0 

5,877 0 0 

4,617 0 0 

3,008 0 0 

Il),(i84 0 0 


’ Choloru 




(b) 



GHyk*] 


... 

... 

... 

1,744 0 0 

743 0 0 

902 0 0 


ZanSiiH 








L 


3,300 0* 0 

600 0 0 

7,233 0 0 

5,902 0 0 

1,88S 0 0 

1 Arwal Dispfsnsary 

;3(io 0 0 

5>40 13 9 

...* 

300 0 0 

943 4 6 

203 9 8 

AurangabSd ,, 

ttff 

723 14 11 

... 

2.36 11 0 

453 8 0 

507 1 11 

DiiOdnagar 

105 0 0 


522 3 6 

12212 2 

4(J7 6 8 

372 10 3 






(o) 



Dt»o 




... 

1,500 3 6 

1 .519 0 0 

981 3 6 

Fatehpiir ,, 


855 7 10 

... 

3212 0 

&10 4 1 

21.5 6 6 

Jahunabkd 


480 2 7 

... 

404 1 0 

515 6 0 

4.3413 3 

Khi/rsarai ,, 


1,237 7 0 

.M 

t. 

749 0 0 

488 7 0 

Nablnagar „ 


831 0 0 

... 

... 

510 0 0 

321 0 0 

Nawada ,, 


1,390 9 2 

... 

69311 4 

503 9 4 

029 0 6 

Raflganj „ 


1,011 0 0 

... 

63 0 0 

099 0 0 

314 0 0 

Sherghati ,, 

•< 

o 

© 

... 

42 0 0 

492 0 0 

618 0 0 

TekSr 

• 

i n 

... 

... 

... 

3,761 9 2 

3,011 14 6 
^ ^ # 

7,3910 8 


Total 

495 0 0 

17,468 7 3 

6,999 3 0 

20,60012 8 

1 

21,283 4 1 

18,698 14 9 


(а) Of this Slim. Rs. 3,500 was contributed by the Gaya Lodging-liouse Fund. 

(б) This hospital is maintained by the same Fund, 

(c) This dispensary is maintained by the Deo R5j. 

(d) „ „ M bytheTok&riRej. 
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AORICULTU]?E. 

Gknkbal Tjie average ^innual rainfall of Gaya is about 4o inches, but 
CONDI, owing to the position ol the district, it receives a full supply from 
neither monsoon, and ilie rainfall fe frequently deficient, fitful or 
imiimcly. Besides this, the general slope of the country and the 
nature of the soil render tlio land A^ery imretentive of moisture, 
and the local rainfall would therefore ])lay a comparatively minor 
part in the agricultural industry of the district, were it not for 
artificial works of irrigation. Owing to the confonnation of the 
surface, water is carried off so ra]>idly into the rivers tliat ariificial 
measures for storing water and leading it from the rivers by 
clianiiels (locally kno\m as arc indispensable. It is this* 

necessity tliat has given rise to tlie network of jains and the 
thousands' of artificial reservoirs, called adars, which are scattered 
OA^er 11 le district; and it is on these sources of supply that the 
))Ooplc almost entirely depend, except in the west near the Son, 
where a considerable area is irrigated from the Batna-Gaya canal 
and its distributaries. 

As already stated, the drainage floAvs northwards to the Ganges 
from the Oliota Nagpur plateau on the south, finding its ‘outlet 
through a series of rivers and liill toiTents, nearly all of which dry 
up after the rains arc over.# The district is thus divided into a 
number of parallel strips, each of Avhich again slopes down to the 
river-beds on either side. The high land in the middle, which is 
known as idnr, is of poor fertility ; it can only be irrigated from 
dhars, and grows chiefly rabi and b/icidoi crops. This fdnr land is 
most extensive in the south, bid. towards the north, Avhere the sur- 
face is more level, the land is more easily irrigable. Most of the 
fields are supplied with water from the channels taking off from 
the rivers as well as from dhars, and the low lands near the rivers 
are generally sown Avith rice, which is the principal crop grown. 
Tbacts of I^ l^een explained in Chapter I that the district of GayA 
FEBTiLiTY. >niay be roughly diAuded into two tracts, that to the north 'vvell 
irrigated and fairly fertile, and tliat to the south sparsely popu- 
lated, densely Avooded and indifferently cultivated. The norihern 
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portion of the district, which constitutes about two-thirds of the 
whole area, is fairly level and is mostly under cultivation. In the 
soutli the rise towards the hills of CMbta Nagpur is more rapid ; 
the country is more iiitei-seoted with hills and rapines; and the 
I)roportion of sand in the soil washed dovm from the hills is much 
‘larger. Cultivation in thfs tract is consecpiently much more 
scanty, and a large area is composed of hill and scrub-covered 
' jungle extending for several miles below I he hills. * 

Though the district is divided broadly into tliese two largo 
tracts, there are four minor subdivisions* willi dift'erent degrees of 
fertility. The first., or feriile, tract comprises the Jahanabad sub- 
dirision and the western canal-iiTigated strip of ilic Aurangabad 
subdivision, the whole tract consisting of Jahanabad and Arwal 
thanas, and of a portion of Dandnagar tliana. The western ])ortion 
of this tract has the benefit of canal iirigation, while the northern 
and eastern portions are intersected by j^aina or irrigation channels 
leading from the rivers Morhar and Mohana. Moi’eover, the 
greater part of this portion of the district was once the basin of 
the Son river itself, and the soil being largely composed of old 
alluvial deposit is naturally more productive than olsowheiV’. 

The second, or moderately feriile, tract consists of two areas, 
the first being composed of thanas Gray a, Tekari and Atri in the 
centre of the district, and the second of fJiana Nabinagar in the 
extreme south-west. These areas have also the benefit of ample 
irrigation from several rivers, and there are ^'ery few villages 
which have not either a pain or sub-channel {bhokla) leading off 
from some efficient source of water-supply. 

The tliird, or less fertile, tract also (consists of two areas — the 
first being the Nawada subdivision, and the second the rest* of the 
Aurangabad subdivision, consisting of thana Aurangabad and of a 
portion of thana Dafidnagar.. Only about Iialf the villages in 
these two areas are sufficiently irrigated, and moreover, the palm 
that do exist only give an adequate supply of Avater in years of 
good rainfall. 

The fourth; or infertile, tract consists of than^is Shergh^ti and 
B&rachatti, or the southern half of the head-quarters ^subdivision. 
Besides containing extensive tracts of jungle, there are few pairn^ 
and only about ten per cent, of the villages are iirigated. Hence 
paddy is little cultivated, as compared with the rest of the district, 
and is liable to failure in a moderately bad year. 

In the northern tract the soil is generally alluvial, consisting soils. 
chiefly of paurn, a loam with a small proportion of sgnd, and. 

* See Grierson’s Notes on the District of Gaya, pp. 81 - 82 . 
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hrwnly ti species of hard stiff elay, openiug out, when dry, in gaping 
fissures, which make eross-eounlry riding impossible. In the south 
a great part of the oxistingffcub-soil has been deposited by diluvion 
from the hills, the rivers issuing from wliich carry along with 
ihem quantities of hard white and yellow sand; this accounts for 
iho large ju’opoiiion of sand in the soil and for tlie large areas* 
wliich are almost entirely composed of sand. This sandy soil is 
called balwaf^ balmni or balmmln. In some places also there is a* 
white soil eddied rehva^ w'hich is rendered more or less useless' by 
being improgiialed Avjth carbonate of soda; when the impregna- 
tion is so great as to render it imeulturable waste, it is known 
as iamv. The presence of carbonate of soda i^nh) in paddy land 
, d<jes not, howe^'el^ seem to makg it infertile, the soda being pre- 
suimibly dissolved by the water, rauru soil is best adapted' for 
ihe cultivation of paddy, though in the area imgated from the 
canals even sandy soils produce fine paddy ; it requires imgation, 
and gram is almost the only croj) that can he raised without 
it. ICcicdl clay ‘is best suited for rabi crops, as it rgtains moisture 
longer, and the rabi has* to depend to a great extent on sub-soil c 
moisture. 

Tlio crops grown in Gaya are divided into Ihree great 
divisions— the (ujlidni, hhadoi and rabi crops. The aghmi is 
the winter crop of rice whicli is cut in the month of Aghan 
(X()vcmber-Dccember),| the bhadoi is the early or autumn crop, 
reaped in the moutli of Bhado (Aiigust-Septomher) , consisting 
of GO days’ ri(je, marnd, bodo, Indian-eorn, inillets and less 
important grains ; Avliile the rabi crop, which is so called 
because it is harvested in the spring {rabi), includes such cold- 
wcatlior crops as gram, wheat, barley, oats, and pulses. Out 
of Ihe total normal cropped area, 57*5 per cent, grows aghan t\ 
oT8 per c*ont. grows rabi, and only in 9*4 per cent, is bhadoi 
rtiised. The latter is, therefore, relatively an imimportant crop, 
and ihe people are mainly de])endent on the aghani rice, and ‘ 
secondly on their rabi crops. 

lUcc, which occupies a normal area of 1,338,S00 acres, is 
ihe staple 4*rop of the district. The aghani or* winter rice fbrms 
the greater part of this crop, and is raised on over 1,318,000 acres. 

It is soAVTL broadcast after the commencc^nent of the rains in 
June or July on lands selected for seed nurseries, which have 
previously been ploughed three or four times. After four- or six 
weeks, wlicu the young plants are about a foot high, they are gen- 
.erally tijmsplanted ; each plant is pulled out from the land, which 
is soft with standing water, and planted again in rows in flood- 
ed fields, in which the soil has been puddled. After this the rice 
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is left to mature, with the aid of water, till towards the end of 
September, The water is then drained oil' and the fields are 
allowed to dry for lo days, and at tliir end of that time they are 
again flooded. It is thia praoiioe, known as which makes the 
rainfall, or failing that, irrigation ossontial to successful harvest. 
These late rains (the are the most important in the year, 

as not only are they required to bring the winter crops to maluiiiy 
but also to provide moisture for the sowing of the vahi croj)S. 
Should no rain fall at this period, or if water cannot be prcx'ured 
from artificial sources, the plants will wither and be(;omc only fit. 
for fodder ; but if seasonable showers fail or the croj^s are Avatered 
from dhars^ jmins or canals, the rice comes to maturity in Novem- 
ber or December. -* 

Some winter rice known as bno(f is not transplanted ; it i^ 
sown broad( 3 ast on low lands at the commoncement of the rains, 
and also in years in which there has not been sufficient moisture to 
allow of trans])lantatio]\ at the proper time. The hhadoi ricHj, 
which covers 20,000 acres, is also sown broadcast in Juno oi» July 
and not transplanted ; it is regarded as a (>0 days’ crop, and is 
generally harvested in August or September. There is another 
kind of rice, known as the boro or spring rice, which is sovn in 
January, transplanted after d: month and^ cut in April. It is 
gromi only on marsh lands and in the beds of shallow streams, 
and the area iultivated with it is insignificant. 

A noticeable feature of rice cultivation is the way in which it 
is conducted religiously according to limar* asterisms {naksliatr<iH). 
The seed-beds throughout the country are, if possible, soAvn within 
a period of 15 days, (tailed the Adva mkskatra, Avhich lasts from 
about the 20th June to the 5th July. Transplantation from the 
seed-beds goes on during the Punarbas, Pnkfi, and Asres nakfi.hatraH 
(18th July — 15th August). The .AA'ater on the fields in which 
the young plant has grown up after transplantation is regularly 
drained off in the Utra naknlmf ra {\2i\i — 25th September) — a period 
when, as a rule, thei’e is little rain ; and after the exposure of the soil 
to the air and sun, the usual heavy rain of the Eatfdyd nakiihalra 
(2()th September ~-7th October) is aAvaited. After thiB, it is the 
universal custom to keep the fields wet during the Chitra nakshatva 
(8th — 20th October); and at the commencement of the Siivdtl 
mkehatra (2l8t October— '3rd November) they are again dfained, 
and the paddy is left to itself till Wx^^Bisakha nakahatra (4th — 15th 
November) when it is cut. 


* As the mkshatras are calculated accordiug to phases of tlO) moon, they 
vary slightly from English dutes/but the greatest variation is only five days. 


Other 
kinds of 
rice. 
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Although there are sometimes slight variations in the times of 
sowing and transplanting from those given above, yet the cultiva- 
tors are always extremely %riot in draining off the water from the 
fields in the XJtra ^laUhatra. It may be said that every cultivator 
begins, if he possibly can, to let off the water on the first day of 
tliat nahhatra^ and this is done, without any hesitation, iij^the 
coimtry commanded by the canals, because the cultivator loots 
to the Irrigation authorities to supply him with water, whether 
the Uathiyd rain fails entirely or not. It is generally agreed that 
after this draining [nigcir), rice plants cannot exist for more than 
from 15 to 20 days, uidess watered, without rapid deterioration ; 
and as no ryot will, under any circumstances, take water till 
the llathiya naMatra has commenced, the Canal Departm^pt is 
called upon to inigate within a very few days every acre under 
lease. If water is delayed a week after it is wanted at this stage, 
tlio crop suffers ; if it is delayed three weeks, it withers beyond 
redemptifm. 

The bhadoi crops require plenty of rain with intervals of bright 
sunsliine to bring tiiem to matiftity, and constant weeding is 
necessary for a good haiwest. The time of sowing depends in 
the breaking of the monsoon ; if the rainfall is early, they are 
sown in the beginning’ of June ; but ihey can be 80^vn as late as 
the middle of July without the prospect of the crop being lost. 
Harvesting usually extends from the 15th July# to the 15th 
October. 

The principal bhadoi crop is marud {Elexmne Coravam)^ a 
valuable millet, occupying a normal area of 77,000 acres, which is 
sown at the cemmencenient of the rainy season and cut at the end 
of it. It is partly so^vn broadcast and partly transplanted to 
ground that afterwards gives a winter crop. The grain is largely 
(ionsumed by the poorer classes in the form of sattu^ or is converted 
into flour and made into a coarse bread ; in bad seasons, when the 
rice crop fails, it supports the people till the spring crops have been 
harvested. 

Next in importance to marud comes maize {Zea May^^ or 
Jndian-oom [makai)^ which is raised on 03,000 acres; it is sown 
from the 20t]i June to the 20th July, and cut from the 15th July 
to the 15th August. , Besides being consumed in the form of bread, 
or as ^ff//?^ the young ears while still green are often parched in 
the cob, and so eaten. Among millets jotodr {Sorghum vulgare) is 
grown on 19,000 acres, and kodo {Paspahim scrohiculatum) is a 
favourite crop sown on poor lands early in the rains and reaped 
after they are over. It is a millet cheaper than rice, which is 
popular with the poorer classes, as it can be readily grown on an 
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inferior soil ; it is eaten boiled like rice or sometimes in chop/itiiy 
but is not very nutritious. Tlie chief oil-seed grown nt this time 
of the year is til or gingelly {Sesamim^idicum) which is sora*in 
July and reaped in September; its total acreage is about 10,000 
acres. The castor-oil plant {ItiriniiH romnham) is m\yii from the 
20th June to the Ist August and is cut from the 21)t!i December 
to the 30th April. 

Ploughing of the fields for the rabl crops commences early in iubi 
the rains and is continued at convenient inter^^als, sufficient time 
being given to allow the upturned soil to be exposed to the air. 

In the case of clay soils in uninigated parts, more frequent 
ploughing is necessaiy for all rahi crops, because otherwise the 
soil would become so hard that if there was no rain at the sowing 
time," a crop could not bo sown. The time of sowing rahi is 
generally regulated by two circumstances— tlie heavy rains of the 
Ilaihiyd mhkitva (26th September to 7th October) and the 
approacJiing cold season. If so^vn too late, the plants will not 
become strong enough to resist the cold ; if soto too early, the 
4ieavy rain will probably dro#n the seed and sprouting crop, and 
so necessitate re-sowing. The cultivators are thus anxious to sow 
as soon as the heavy rains have ceased, ana the general nile is that 
the, proper time for sowing most rahi crops is the Chltra nahhatra 
(8t]i to 20th October), and that it must not be delayed beyond 
the Siwdtl nahhatra (21st October— 3rd November). A sufficient 
supply of water is essential at this time ; later on several water-, 
ings are required, and if there is no rain, the crops have to depend 
on well irrigation. They are finally harvested between the last 
weeVof February and the middle of April. , 

The most important of the cereals is wheat, which occupies 
altogether 134,000 acres. It is* generally sown brotidcast on sandy 
soil, and requires as a rule four waterings. It is frequently sown 
on lands from which a crop of early rice has been taken, and is 
often sown together with barley, or with gram, mustard or linseed. 

The stubble is grazed by cattle, and the poundedr straw {hhum) is 
used as fodder. About half the area imder wheat, or 70,000 acres, 
is occupied by barley {Hordmm mlgare)^ which is sown })artly 
with wheat, partly by itself, and partly with pulse. Like wheat, 
barley is sown broadcast and requires four waterings. 

The other great class of rahi crops consists of pulses, of which, 
gram or hunt {Cicer arietimm), is by far the most extensively 
grown, as a normal area of 96,000 acres is given up to it. Besides 
forming an excellent fodder for fattening horses, this pulse is eaten 
by the natives in all stages of its growth. The yoimg leaf is eaten, 
and the grain is split and converted into ddly or pounded into 
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mttn. Ainoag other crogs may be mentioned peas, the china millet 
{Panlcnni mirtaceHin)^ knlUn {Dolirhos hiflonis) and various pulses 
and lentils, su(*h rahar^Cajann^ tndbn^)^ numiri {Ervuni Lvuh) 
and kln^mrl {LaUii/rnH salirnf^). The crop last named is frequently 
sown broadcjist among fhe ri(^e stubble. It requires no care, and 
the grain is et^teii, in tlie form of dal or as flour cooked in (jhi^ by 
tlie 'poorer classes. If eaten in excess, it produces a form of 
liaralysis kintAvn as latliyrism. 

Oil-seeds occupy an imporiant ])Osition among the rabi crops. 
Tlie chief is linseed {TAnuni- unihUimmnm), Avhieh is gro^Mi on a 
normal area of 80,000 acres. It now forms one of the chief 
artides of export, and every year many thousands of maunds are 
sent out of Die district. The titlier principal oil-seeds are mustard 
and rape, Avliich are raised on 22,000 acres. 

The fibre crops of (Jaya are inconsiderable, tiie normal area 
under cultivation being only 1,000 acres. Thirty years ago the 
cultivation of cotton was carried on to a considerable extent in 
llio Jahanabad* subdivision, and also in the Naw^da subdivision 
and to the west of tlie district ilbout Daudiiagar; and in the 
beginning of last century 'it was iniieli more extensii'e, as the cloth 
factories at Juhanabad, Dandnagar and elsoAvliere created n demand 
for the raw [iK.^diict. The local cotton industry has noAv been i*uined 
by the competition of imported jueeo-goods, and the area under 
('olton lias shrunk till it now amounts to only 800 acres. 

Indigo is another crop the culti N ation of which has been 
practically ubaiidoiied, thoiigli it lias iioaxt really flourished in 
Graya. In 1812 Dr. Bmdianan Ilamilton wrote that indigo Avas of 
little imjiortaiice and its cultiAXition was on the decline. loiter, 
hoAVuAxr, l^uropean enterprise took up the industry, and several 
factori(‘s Avere established in tlie Avest of the distiict. There was a 
largo indigo conoeni at Sijiah, commonly known as the ArAval 
(vuicern, and a factory at Tararh near Daildnagar, Avith outAvorks 
at Dura, a hamlet of Kaler Aillage on tlie Son, and at Baghoi on 
the hanks of the Pnnpfjn, the Avhole being known as the D^fidna- 
gar concern, llie industry with difficuUy surAUA'ed the [Mutiny, 
Avhen all the factories Avere dismantled and tlie labourers dispersed, 
and from that time its groivtli rapidly declined until 1878, when 
tlie introduction of llie Son canal system converted the poorest 
lauds in this part into the most fertile. Indigo Avas then entirely 
dropped, giving Avay to zamindari management, a safer and more 
profitable undertaking. The cultivation is uoav practically extinct, 
and indigo is groAvn only on 100 acres. 

Of the other crojis raised in Gaya, poppy is by far the 
most important, as not only is the normal area under the plant 
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considerable (51,000 acres), but the price obtained for the crude 
opium renders it a very vabiable crop. Tlie produc3tion of opium is 
a Government inonopolj^, and no person is allowed to grow poppj" 

• except on account of Government. Annual engagements are 
entered into* by the cultivators, who, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of an advance, agree to cultivate a certain quantity of land 
with poppy and to deliver Ihe wliole of the opium produced to tlie 
Govemment at a rate fixed according to its consistence, but subject 
to deductions for inferiority of quality. The best soil for po])])>' is 
loam, so situated that it can be highly manured and easily irrigat- 
ed, and for this reason homestead land is generally selected. • Tlie 
cultivation requires much attention throughout tlie growl li of the 
plant. From the commencement of the rains in Juno until Oc to- 
ber the ground is prepared by repeated ])loughings, weedings and 
manuring, and tlie seed is sown in No^^cmber. Several waterings 
and weedings are ordinarily necessary before the plant reaches 
maturity in February. After the plant has flowered, Ihe first 
]u*ocess is to remove the petals, which are ])resefvod, to' be used 
'afterwards as coverings for tilo opium cakes. The opium is then 
collected during the months of February and March, by lancing 
the capsules in the afternoon with an iron instrument and scrap- 
ing off the exudation the next moining. In the beginning of 
April the cultivators bring in their opium to the ■w'oighment 
centres of the different sub-agenci*>>s, where it is examined and 
weighed, and the balance due according to the Opium OtHcer’s 
valuation is jmid to them. Final adjustments are made in August, 
after the value of the drug has been ascertained by assay at 
the.Patna Factory, where the final process of preparing the drug 
in balls or cakes is conducted. 

There is a tendency for the cultivation of poppy to decrease, 
as year by year it is becoming less jirofitable to the lyots. The 
f)lant is delicate ; a thoroughly favourable year comes only at 
unceiiain intervals ; and the cultivators liave had to contend with 
a number of bad seasons. There is accordingly a marked tendency 
to withdraw from an industry so precarious and to substitute the 
more robust cereals or such paying crops as sugarcane, potatoes, 
chillies and ^^egetables. This movement has been quickened by 
the fact that the value of cereals has increased of recent years, 
while the price paid for the crude drug remains stationary ; and in 
the decade ending in 1903-04, the area under poppy lias decreased 
in the Gaya Sub-Agency from 58,900 btghm to 41,000 hujhas^ 
and in the Tehta Sub-Agency from 42,900 biyhns to^ 41,000 
highas. Each of these Sub-Agencies is in charge of a Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agent, who sees to the execution of agreements to grow 
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02 >ium, supervises the payment of advances to the cultivators, and 
checks tJie weighnient of the crude jiroduee and the payment of 
the sums duo to the ryots. He has to satisfy himself that the land 
engaged for is cultivated mth and fit for poppy, to test the 
measuronicnts of it, io make advances for wells and see that they 
liave been dug, and generally siipervise the cultivation and control 
the subordinate staff. 

The falling off in the area under i)opi)y has been largely made 
up by the extension of sugarcane cultivation. In 1884 the area 
under sugarcane was estimated at less than 13,000 acres, but 
of recent years tlie crop has grown immensely in impoifance, 
and its cultivation has rapidly extended, so that the average 
area oo^m-ed by it has increased to 30,100 acres during the 
fn'e years ending in 1004-05. This increase is paitly due to 
the introduction of the Son canal system in the west of the 
district, where sugarcane, potatoes and poppy, wliich could not 
otherwise have been raised, have been substituted for the ordinary 
food-grain crojijf. So great is the necessity of water for the 
growth of sugarcane that its cultivation in tliis tract before the • 
era of the canals in\\)h'efl almost prohibitive labour on well 
irrigation, but this difiicfdty waj^ removed by the regular supply 
of water afforded by the canals. Another powerful stimulus 
was given to the industry by the introduction of the iron 
roller mills worked by bullock-power, invented in 1874 by the 
].)roprietors of the Biliia estate in Shahabad, and lienee known 
as the Bihia mills. Some years indeed elapsed before their great 
superiority over the rude machines in use was recognized, hut 
tlie ryot in spite of his conservatism leaint to appreciate tb^eir 
advantages ; their popularity is now firmly established ; and 
the old-fasliioued appliances which necessitated the cutting up of 
the cane and extracted a mere fraction of the juice are now no 
longer seen. 

Sugarcane is now one of the most profitable crops grown 
in the district in spite of the labour and expense its ciiltiyation 
requires. It is a crop wliich not only exhausts the soil, hut 
oceuxues the ground for a long period, extending over a J'ear. 
It is planted during February or March, in cuttings of about 
a foot in length placed in rows about 2 feet apart.. .When 
the plant begins to sprout, it is well watered and the ^r- 
roimding earih Is loosened. Each plant grows into a cluster 
of canes, which are generally ready for cutting in January or 
Februarj^. The crop requires great care, and must have 7 or 8 
waterings, even if the other crops have to do without water in 
consequence. 
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Vegetables are eiiltivntea in garden plots for liouseliold >ise, 
and also on a larger scale in the neighbourhood of The and 

most extensively grown are the potattj, egg-phuit or 

Melongenn)^ ground-nut {^Tricho^anfhes dtnicii), and pump- 
kins {LiUjhiariH vnf(jariH) and gourds [Benincaiiu wrijira)^ which 
may be seen climbing oA cr llie roofs of the liouses in nearly every 
village. Onions, ^''ams and cucumbers are also common, and in 
the winter radislics, carrots and melons are culti\'aied. Among 
condiments the favourite 'is the chilli, but turmeric, coriander and 
ginger are also gro\vn in considerable quantiiies. The most popu- 
lar fruit is the mango, wliich grows freely and forms a \'aluable 
addition to the food of the people during the hot weather, 
though the flavour of the local fruit is decidedl}^ inferior io that of 
the Malda and llombay varieties. Of the other cultivated fruits, 
the commonest are the jdantain, lemon, Ac/n [Nephehtmt Ldvlit), 
jack fruit (Artoeurpus intcf/n/oHa)^ oustai'd apple {Anomt >^qHaniOHu) 
and bel fruit {Aeglo n^anwdoH), The h/irijOr-ivoo (PJnrnuv i^ylrcslns) 
is cultivatiid abundantly for the sake of its juice, which is made 
into liquor ; and the maliyd flow'er is used for ihe manufacture of 
country spirit, and is also eateii by the poorer classes, especially by 
those living near the jungles. The cultivation of the climbing 
vine call pan {Piper betel) ^ tlio leaves of w^hich are used to w'rap 
up the apart or areca-niit che^ved by natives of all ranks and 
classes, is carried on to a considerable extent at Ketaki and • 
some neighbouring villages in the Aurangabad subdivision, and at 
Tungi and Deodha in tlie Nawada subdivision. 

The total normal area under different crops is 2,202,700 
a(U’es, 9 i wdiieh 194,300 acres are cropped more tlian once, so statis- 
that -the net cropped area is 2,098,400 acres. The returns for 
the five years ending in 1904-0o show, however, that tlie average 
cultivated area is 1,921,200 acres and the net cropped area 
1,726,900; the pK)portion imdei^ aghnni, rain and b/iadoi crops 
being 52*5, 38 and 9*5 per cent. respe(4ively, and tlie area under 
cereals and puls(^ 1 ,63 1 ,800 acres and under oil-seeds 1 82,900 
acre*". This difference is apparently due to the fact that the area 
actually cultivated “S'aries e^'ery year, and is often less than the 
normal area — a result due in a large measure to the bhdoh system, 
under w^’liich the cultivator frequently does not take the trouble 
to Wtivate all the land he holds. The average area irrigated 
from the canals during the same period jvas 53,500 acres, but 
the greater jiortion of the district is irrigated from dhars and 
pains^ and the total area irrigated from all sources varies from 
60 per cent, in the Sherghati and Baraohatti police circles to 90 . 

per cent, in the Daucthagar and Arwal thanas. 
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According to an estimate* made 30 years ago, the arga under 
cultivation at that time was 1,7‘28,()0() acres, of Avhieh only 

804.000 acres grew rice, while tlie uncultivated area was 

1.419.000 acres. Tlie normal cultivated area lias now increased 

t-o over 2,000,000^ acres, and that under rice to over 1,300,000 
acres, while 158,000 acres are classed as culturahle waste, and Ihe 
art*a not availahle for cultivation is 650,800 acres, or about one- 
fifth of the lotal area of the disirict. This increase of cultivation 
is largely due io the great progress in tie western portion of the 
distri(*t, vhere the canals htwe turned neglected waste into feitile 
fields. Speaking of Daudnagar in 1812, Buchanan Hamilton 
says:— “This division has been a good deal npglected, and the 
j)Oorer lands are in general waste, and in the dry soasofi look very 
dismal, l)eing covered with stunted thonis Avitliout a pile of grnss, 
Some of tlie best land even is neglected, and is chiefly occupied by 
poor-looking woods of the Balas {JUifca f random).^' llis descrip- 
tion of the coimtry round Arwal is ecpially tiepressing, as he 
says : — “ A great portion is neglected, and where the soil is poor, 
is chiefly overgrown with thorns of the stunted Where the 

waste land is rich, it is overgrown ^ with harsh long' grass, which 
in the dry season loses all vegetation. The appearance of this 
tract is now widely different, as it includes some of the best 
rice-growing land in tlie -district, and the baireii waste is iioav 
covered with fields of waving grain, (Elsewhere there are largo 
areas not yet brought under the plough, eB])ecially in the south. 
Much of the waste has, however, been reclaimed in; recent years — 
a process wliicli has been accelerated by the development of 
communications and the construction of new lines of railway ; 
hut ill spite of this, the area still uncultivatei^ is very large, and 
many parts of the district are imdouhtedly ca]jable of greater 
agricultural development. 

The Bihari is a conservative cultivator, and has an apathetic 
indifference to agrioultiiral improvements. Various experiments 
have been made from time to time* in the Government and Wards’ 
estates with different varieties of manures, seeds and modern 
implements, but these experiments have had little influence on 
cultivation generally, and practically the only innovation whioli 
has found favour with the people is the Bihia sugarcane mill 
mentioned above. , ♦ 

The scientific rotatJftn of crops is not adopted as principle of 
agriculture, but as a matter of practice it is observed, especially in 
the case of the more exhausting crops, such as sugarcane, which 

^See Food -grain Supply and Famine Relief hv Bihar and Bengal, by A. P. 
MacDonell, 1876, • 
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is never grown on the same land year after year, hiit is alw'ays 
alternated with .other cro])s and generally with rice. A great 
pai't of the land growing ^vinter rice bears that crop year after 
year, but sometimes a second crop of khemri is raised, or if the 
land continues moist until liarvest time, it may be ploughed and 
soTsai with gram and peas or barley. The hhadoi crops of early 
rice, maize and mill(?ts are also followed by a mixture of various 
pulses and oil-seeds Avith w^heat and barley, the mixture of 
])ulses and (cereals servill^'tlie pur})oses of rotation, as tlie pulses 
belong to the leguminous Family and enricli tlie soil Avitli 
nitrogen. 

Manure is largely used for pop})y, sugarcane, ])otatoeii and Manures, 
oilier garden ]>roduce, l)ut not for other crops. (JoAV-dimg is the 
most important manure, but its value is miuh diminished by the 
negligent* manner in Avliicli it is stored, and the feeding of cattle 
is generally so poor that ii is not rich in manurial constituents, 
llcsides this, a great deal is lost by its ('onversiori into fuel-cakes, 
as fireAVood is 'scarce, except in a foA\^ faA'oured localities, and its 
liigli i>rice makes its use proliibitive for the ryots. For the most 
part, therefore, coAV-dung only finds its -way lo the fields in tlie 
form of ashes ; and the only otlier manure in common use consists 
of household refuse. 

From the figures in the Statistical Appendix’it Avill be seen Land Im- 
that loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act are taken 
by the people Avith fair readiness, and that the amount advanced culturiRta* 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act is comparatively small. The 
latter are devoted to. the purchase of seed and cattle, and the 
former to the improvement or extension of the means of inigation, 
such as the maintenance and repair of artificial embankments^ 
water- channels and reservoirs. 

The cattle raised in the district, though hardy and suited to the Cattif. 
climate, are generally of a very mediocre stamp ; little or no care is 
taken in l^elecfting bulls for breeding, immature or poor specimens 
being used; andg^he ^Brahmani, or dedicated, bulls are usually 
no Letter than their felloAvs, though the freedom Avith Avhieh 
th^y #111*0 allowed to graze keeps them in ^ better condition. The 
cattle are especially small in the south, and in consequence of 
their poor physique, three bullocks, viz., a pair under a shaft and 
a leader attached in front of the shaft, are ^nstantly used to draw^ 
a loaded cart. The stock has little chanee of improvement, as 
besides the Avant of careful and systematic breeding, there is 
difficulty in obtaining pasturage. In tlie tliinly-ciiltivateH tracts 
to the soiitli, there is much pasture land and sufficiency* of grass 
for the herds, but elseAA^here the ground retains litlte moisture 
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during llio liot weiitlior, and the grass being parobed up by the 
burning sun, fodder is seaiw. Nearly all the land available has 
been given up to cultivation ; and the cattle have to be content 
with tlie scanty herbage found in Ihe arid fields or are stall-fed on 
chopped straw. . 

lluft'aloes are employed for tin' plough, especially when deep' 
mud is being prepared for the transplantation of paddy, and are 
also used for slow draught work, but their chief value is for the 
milk wliifh they yield in large quantitis. 8 heep are extensively 
reared by the Gareri caste, especially near the hills, where tliere 
is fallow laud for pasture, and the wool is largely used in the 
raauufactiiTe of carjiets, rugs and blankets; Goats are bred almost 
in every village, and pigs of the usual omnivorouff kihd are kept 
by Ihe lou' castes, such as Doms, Dos^hs, Bhuiyas and Musahars. 
The only horses are the usual indigenous ponies; 'they are, 
generally undersized and incapable of heavy work, but they ai'c 
very liai'dy an|l those used for d'Hn often have astonishing 
endurance and a great turn of speetl ' ' 

Veterinary q %0 diseases most, luevalent among cattle are rindeiiiest and 

foot-and-mouth disease ;r over 1 , 0('>0 cases of rinderpest and fiSO 

cases of foot-and-mouth disease were repoided in 1903-04. 
Veterinary assistance ic- alfoixled by itinerant Veterinary Assis- 
tants, and also at a vcterinaiy dispensary which the District 
Board maintain at Gaya ; 70 horses and 81 cattle were treated 
as in-patients at this dispensary in lOl'd-Ob, and 352 horses and 
(544 cattle as out-])atients. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 
natural calamities. 

In coinmon with other Bihar districts, Gaya is liable to sillier 
from scarcity, when the rainfall is deficient or untimely, and 
from floods, when it is excessive. The effects of anything but 
a very serious failure of the monsoon are, however, counteract- 
^ed by a wonderful system of imgation, and, though there 
has been scarcity in some tracts, tlie * present generation lias 
not known the iirotracted agony of a widespread famine. The 
people arc also practically immune from the disaster of great 
inundations. The rivers, being for the most pai’t hill-torrents, 
rise rapidly in flood after heavy rainfojl, but their bods are so 
wide and the drainage slope so rapid that, even when they 
burst down in flood, they "^rarely overflow tlieir banks, and, as 
they fall almost as fast as they rise, inundations are of short 
duration and cause but little damage. 

Local floods are occasionally caused,^ by the rivers breaching 
their banks OAving to abnormally heavy rain in the hills, and 
also when a river leaves its old course and appropriates the 
c;hannel of a pain or artificial irrigation canal. More serious 
floods are fortunately rare. Writing in 1877, Sir William Hunter 
said that there had been only one considerable flood within the 
memory of that generation — and this had occurred 37 yeaxs previ- 
ously — but the Avater remained stationary for one day only, and 
the flood subsided in 9 or 10 hours. In more recent times tlie 
district has been eoually free from inmidation, and the only floods 
which call for notice are those Avhich took place in 1890, 1901 
and 

The most disastrous flood which has occurred Avilhin the 1^’ioud of 
memory of the present inhabitants of Gaya is that Avliich visited 
the eastern portion of the NaAvada subdivision on the 16th Sep- 
tember 1896. For Iavo days there had belii exceptionally heavy 
rain, which filled up all the Avater-courses and reservoirs, and 
at midday the liver Sakri, Avhioh takes its rise in the idlls to • 
the south-east, came down in flood, sweeping cattle, houses and 
trees before it, and covering the country for miles round with a 
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slieet .of water .some Iavo to twelve feet deep. There Avas but 
little loss of life, as the inuudation Av;as of short duration and 
tlio people Avere torcAvamed of its aiA[)roaeh ; and only d4 persons 
Avere droAvned in the Gobjiidinir outpost, and Id in the KauAvakol 
outpost, Avhere the Natali and Baghail streams rose in flood* 
The damage to projierty Avas, hoAvever, very great, over 2,()(M) 
houses being eompletely demolished or seriously damaged, and 
h(rge numbers Avere left homeless. The village of Gobind})ur 
suffered espeeially severely, as out of ddfl houses only 40 Avere 
left standing, and tlie houseless people had to take shelter in 
three masonry houses* Avhieh escaped and in the ofiico of the 
police outpost. The latter had been remoA'ed from another site 
20 years previously, in order that it might be beyond the reach 
of floods, but the site to As^hich it had been, transfeired proved 
equall}^ unsafe, as the oflice AA'as the only i)ortion of the buildings 
Avhich remained uninjured. Many of the roads Avere breached, 
and long stretches, espeiaally on the NaAvada-Bakribarawan 
Itoad, Avere sAvept iiway. The damage domi to citiltiA’^ation aaus 
scarcely less serious. The mouths of several Avore silted u]», 
many al<orfi and other reservoirso Avere damaged' or destroyed, 
and large areas Avcre filled AAuth sand, the crops being destroyed 
and the land rendered unculturable.*' The damage caused in 
tliis Avay Avas especially great in Dariyapur. In South Dariyapur 
only 12' out of J2o houses* Avere left, standing; and in the 
noiihciTi portion of the village some 50 houses Averc deifiol- 
ishcd, and the seventy houses Avhich Avere left standing A\nro all 
more or less damaged. Of the total cultiA'ated area of .1,000 
Oif/Zias, about 700 llyhaa Avere filled up with sand, and in place 
of a Avliich used to be only 18 cubits broad, the Sakri 

threAV off three Avide branches extending over an area of one- 
sixth of a mile. In all nearly 100 villages were affected, and 
the total loss of property was very great. 

The inundation of 1001 Avas due to a simultaneous rise of 
both the Son and the Ganges. On the 1 st September tlie Ioa cI of 
the Son at the Ivoehvar bridge was only 0 feet,*but by the niorii- 
ing of the 3rd idem it had reached the height of 17’(> feet; and 
the river continuing to rise throughout the night and all through 
the next day, the gauge showed the unprecedented flood-level of 
22 feet by 2 a.m. on the* 5th September. At the same time owing 
io a high Ilimalayan’^flood, the Ganges was rising abnormally 
high, and on^the morning of the 6th September the flood-level of 
that river also was higher than any previously recorded, the gauge 
at L)]gha reading 35*10 feet in the early morning and 35*60 at 
midday. The Son, being thus unable to dischai’ge the volume of 
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its waters into tlie Ganges, forced its way over its westery bank 
and poured over the low-lying lands towards Anval. 

The flood rapidly subsided, and to this must be attributed the 
small amount of damage done. No loss of life occurred, and the 
number of cattle drowned was inconsiderable. House property, 
liowever, suffered seriously, and some 520 houses were wrecked in 
the Ai'wal th&na. The damage to the crops was inappreciable, and 
tile only serious loss was that of the lioiises and of the grain stored 
in them, which deprived their owners of their means of liveli- 
hood. In the event, it was found only necessary to relieve some 
of the poorer classes whose houses and stocks of grain Jiad been 
swept away, and for this purpose a grant of Es. 1,000 was given 
by Government and ifs. 000 was raised by public subscription. 

The immediate cause of the flood of 1905 was the exceptionally of 
heavy rainfall which took place on the 14th, 15th and 10th ^^>05. ^ 
^September. On these three days there was heavy rain all over 
the district, but it was especially heavy in the southeni portion 
of the Aurangabad subdivision and at Jahanabad, the fall 
ranging from 11 inches at the latter place to 10| inches at Nabi- 
nagar. Owi/ig to this oxcossr^e precipitation, the rivers Tilnpun, 

Dardha and Jamuna rose to a great height and soon began to 
overflow their banks and flood the country. The drainage sloi)e 
being from soi^i-th to north, the water was held up by the (wo 
main embankments running east and west, viz., (he Mughalsarai- 
Ga^a Railway line and the Arwal- Jahanabad Road. The water 
rose to a considerable height on the southern side of these embank- 
ments on the IGth September, and the waterway provided proving 
iusuflicient, they both gave way. The railway line was breached 
in several places near Jakhim; and (hough the bridges on the* 
Arwal-J ahaiiAbad Road fortunately stood, long lengths of the road 
were swept away. The Grand Trunk Road was also breached 
in two places, and many minor roads suffered severely. At 
Jahanabad the Court compound was under water to the depth 
of about a foot, and this too at a distance of over 200 yards from 
the ordinary bed of the river. The flood was of short durolion : 
indeed in one place it was seen to rise 3 feet and again go down 
2 f^et within 10 hours on the 16th. It had entirely subsided in 
the Aurangabad subdivision by the morning of the 17th, though 
it went do>vn somewhat more -slowly in the JaliAnabad l&ub- 
division. 

As in f;he flood of 1901, little serious damage was caused by 
the inundation. The people had time to escape to (He hi^h lands 
near their homos, and 7 persons only were killed by being buried 
under falling houses. Many ahars were breached, but the oropff 
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on tliu whole benefited, owing to the fertilizing silt deposited^ 
hy the receding water. But few cattle were drowned, and the 
only lo^ sustained by the people was the destruction of their 
houses, wJiicli were Avash^d down in large numbers. 

Famjhejj. Owing to the protection afforded by the canals in the western 
portion of tJie district and the indigenous system of irrigation in 
other parts, the district as a wliole is practically safe, from famine. 
It suffered to some extent in 18t)f), but ])assed through the scarcity 
of 1874 Avithout reeeivuiig more than the modicum of relief 
insisted upon by GoA'cniment, and in' the -great famine of 1897 no 
relief Avas reipiired. In 1801) there Avas undoubtedly great suffer- 
ing in outl}ung parts to the south and south-west, but the more 
feitile ])ortions of tlie district Av^*re not seriously arffeoted in spite 
of the failure of tlie rains, and during the period of greatest 
distress tlie aA'erage daily number of persons receiAing relief was 
only 1,1G7. The great famine of 1874 made but little impression 
on (laya, the largest number of persons on relief works being 
2,7o() and the average number gratuitously relieved for 7| months 
being only 977. Eveif in the famine of 1897, Avhich Avas so 
terrible a calamity elscAvhere, Gaya did not Suffolk Test-relief* 
Avorks Avere opened but Avere not attended, and out of the 60,009 
persons Avho receiA^ed gratuitous relief only 1,000 Avere inhabitants 
of the district. 

FamliiQof The district sutfered seA'erely during the famine of 1866, but 

]86(;. standard exists by Avhich to gauge the actual pressure. Tlie 

Collector re[)orted that the price of coiiiinon cleaned rice rose to 
Us. 6-10-8 a mauiid, but prices in this district are tin uneeiiaiii 
index to the [iressure of Avant. Market rates a])ply only to a small 
fraetion of the ]»opulaiion; and in a time of scarcity, .when people 
are uiiAvilling to sell, they indicate far greater hardship than 
really exists. The distress Avas most severe in the vicinity of 
Gaya toAAUi, and to the south-west and south of the district within 
the Aurangabad and head-quarters subdivisions, the distressed 
tract extending over an area of 1,800 square miles. The rieo«crop, 
in the greater part of tliis area, maybe said to have failed 
completely in 1864 ; and from that time prices rose considerably 
and general distress began to be felt. The or spring crops of 
1866 Avere also nmcli beloAV the average, as the area under those 
crops was much contracted, OAving to Avant of sufficient moisture in 
the ground and the difficulty experienced in obtaining seed, wliile 
the outtuiii was still fiiriher diminislied Ijy heavy hailstorms in 
the spring of i8()6. From these causes tlie distress became so 
acute that in May and J ime the poorer classes Avere reduced to 
living upon j^he seeds of the berries, grass and herbs* 
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This extreme destitution abated on the setting in of the rains, 
prices fell, and as field labour was obtainable, speeiar .relief 
measures were not deemed necessary. The condition of the people, 
however, did not improve, and the general distress reached its 
climax in October 18(55, when only 7 seers of rice could be 
purchased for the. rupee. “The Colled or eommen(‘ed a daily distrib- 
ution of grain, subscriptions were raised to defray tlie cost o^ 
maintaining the staining people, and a daily average of about 
1,000 persons were fed at Gray a town from the r2th October 
to the 17tli December., In the latter month, when the rice 
harvest afforded means of employment, and the market again 
fell, relief was suspended. But there Avas a reiiewal of the dis- 
tress in March 18(56. Severe hailstorms and a lieavy rainfall 
in February, with the premature aiTival of the hot Avinds, caused 
much injury to tlie spring crops. The stocks in the hands of 
dealers became exhausted, and the local supjiic^ Avere mainly 
dependent on importations from I'atna, the land-owners, Avho - 
are large holders )f grain under (he bhdoli syd:em, Avithholding 
their stocks froin the market, in the expectation of still greater 
.scarcity. Still no special measures Avwe adopted till June, Avhen 
relief centres Avere opened at Gaya ’town, and at Sherghati, 

NaAvada and A urangabad ; subsequently in August and Septem- 
ber, additional/^entres Avere established at Konch and Fatehpur. 

The sufferings of the starving p^'ople Avere still further aggravat- 
ed by cholera, Avhich made its appearance in the toAvn of Gaya, 
about the middle of July, and thence spread o\'er the interior 
of the district : the severe character of the outbreak is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that out of 927 j^auper recipients of relief 
admitted to the Gaya hospital between June and November 18(56, 

447 died within an aA'eAgo period of tAvo days after admission. 

During the period of the greatest distress, the average daily 
number of persons receiving relief ranged from 1,167 in the begin- 
ning of July to 964 in the first* week of Sei)teniber. The mortality 
reported by the jiolice, Avho probably underrated the actual loss of 
life, established the fact* of 3,387 persons having died, or more 
than double the number of those relicAcd. This lamentable 
disproportion can only be attributed to the fact that the relief 
depots were practically inaccessible OAving to their distance from 
the mass of the starving jiopulation. 

The course of events in Gaya during 1873 strikingly demon- famine of 
strated the princi})le |j^at the seasonable distribution of the rain- 1873-74. 
fall is of more importance, within certain limits, fiian its actual 
quantity. The fall Avas b'eloAV the average only in the head- 
quarters and Aurangabad subdivisions, and in each of^these tracts 
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the cleficienoy was not more *thaii 4 inelies. Judging of the 
liarve^ts from the quantity of rain wliich fell in 1873, it is difficult* 
to believe that there could liave been an extensive failure of the 
<a’op8 in Graya in that year. Only 3 inches of rain fell in the 
first six moutlis of the year, and oven Juno, which is ordinarily 
classed as a portion of the monsoon ])eriod, was almost rainless ; 
hut in July there was an excessive ] precipitation amounting to 
double tliat of average years and varying from 20 inches in the 
west to 27 iiuhos in tke east of the district. In August the fall 
Avas sliglitly under the normal, but still it was sufficient to 
maintain the inundations caused in the preceding month. The 
aulinnn crops were seriously injured, and many reservoirs, on 
Avliich the Avinter rice dejpends in dry years, Avero burst. The 
September rains, Avliich arc [perhaps the most im^portant for these 
(‘ro[»s, A\x*re lioAvever markedly deficient, the (consequence being a 
Failure of a aryhig degrees of intensity in different portions of the 
* distrid. It is difficailt to gather from the official reports and 
narratiA'es a disf iAct idea of the outturn of th(\.autuym crops, but 
it Avas probably not less tlian half of an average cro]P. The reporfs 
on tlup Avinfer rice crop which, in ^the end of 187Jh were very 
gloomy, assumed, as the habvost progressed, a much more hopeful 
tone ; and ill February 1874, when it had been gathered on the 
tlireshing floors, fhe outturn all over the district Avas estimated to 
luiA^o been three-cughths of an average cro]), tlie yield in parts of 
i\uraiigabad and NaAvada subdmsions being OA'on characterized 
as ])arlic'uh>rly fine. ToAvards March the district Avas pr(3viden- 
fially favoured Avitli an abundant fall of rain Avhich, combined 
Avilh tile judici(pus utilization of the canal Avater in the AV'est of the 
district, secured to it an aAxrage spring food-cro]P and a good 
outturn of ojpiiim. The price of rice didr not rise above 10 seers 
to the rupee ; from June to August 12 seers Averc obtainable, and 
it AVas much chea[per later on. 

Private trade Avas actiA^e throughout the year, and one of fhe 
chief causes of the distress in 1860, viz., the impassable condition 
of the Ihitna and Gaya Road, no longer existed to hinder the 
iranvsjpoit of grain. Government grain, hoAvever, was stored 
ihrougliout tlio district, relief Avorks Avere instituted, and a com- 
paratively small number of the poorest classes Avere charitably 
relieved. Put these special measures Avere sim]ply precautionary. 
In’ (charitable relief 220 tons of rice were distributed, 2,433 tons 
sold for cash, 85 tons advanced on loan, and 117 tons paid in 
Ayages. In all Rs. 11,522 Avere distributicl in charitable relief , 
Rs. 40,048 [paid as Avnges, and Es. 40,603 advanced on recoverable 
loans. The daily average number of persons chaaitably relieved in 
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the whole district rose from 480 in the begiimiug of May to 2,120 
*in the beginning of August, and fell in llie beginning of October 
to 542. There were 454 labourers employed on relief works iik 
February ; 1,834 in April ; 2,7,56 in June, and 377 in August. 

The irregularity of the monsoon of 1888, marked by a late Srordtyof 
commencement and early cessation, together with excessive rain- "^388.89. 
fall in August, resulted in the partial dostructicn' of the autuinn 
rice crop and in the diminution througli drought of the yield of 
the winter harvest. The total rainfall was#plcntiful, amounling to 
55*78 inches, but it was very unevenly distributed, l)eiiig enor- 
mously excessive in August, when over 71 inches fell in one day, 
and far below the requirements of September and October. Even- 
tually, the outturn of both the hhadoi. and rabi crops was under 
40 per cent., and that of the (Kjhani cro]) only 50 per cent of a, 
normal croji. Scarcity ensued, but there was not niucli distress, 
except in a tract near Sherghati. Some relief .works were started, 
but the expenditure only amounted to lis. 4,300, the largest ^ 
average daily^attendaiice being 4,500 in Juin*. ^ 

The history of the famine of 1896-07 sliowed dearly how great Kaminc of 
ij the luotcdion secaired to Gaya by the system of 'palnn and 
dhar^iw a year of unequally distributed rainfall. The rains of 
1896-97 began late, not commencing till late in June, wlicu 
there was a j^eavy fall amounting to 8| incites. There was 
anotlier down[)our of 101 indu'S e‘n*ly in July, and then a long 
drought suc(}eeded, wlxich was followed by nearly- 1 1 inches of 
rain in August. Another long break next ensueci till the middle 
of September, when the rainfall was nearly 4 indies. After this 
thejo was no more rain, and by the end of October the deficiency 
was 7^ inches or 17*8 per cent. The season was thus character- 
isfiod^ by heavy falls alternating with long })eriods of drought, 
which would have resulted in scarcity elsewhere, as the bhndoi 
would have witliored, the seed-beds of rice dried up, and the rice- 
fields remained unplanted. In Gaya, however, tJic evil effects 
of these vagaries of tlie rainfall were counteracted by tlie system 
of irrigation by which the water is conserved in reservoirs and ' 

. thence distributed over tlie fields, for, as each burst of rain ' 
occurred, the water was carefully stored and used as required. Tn 
the event', the outturn of aghaui^ whicli is tlie most importani 
' crop in the district, was 50 per cent, and that of hhadoi 75 per 
cent, of a normal croj), while the rabi crop was nearly up to the 
average. Prices lierc^as elsewhere ruled very high, rising to 8*4 
seers to the rupee at the end of October 1 896, but considerable 
stocks were held by tlic cultivators. Exportation w*as stopped, 
and the reserve stores of grain which the people ♦keep were 
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everywhere held up, partly for consumption and partly for sale 
when prices rose still higher. Work was plentiful in the fields, 
and as this is always paid chiefly in grain, the labourer did not 
feel the high ju’ices any^ more than the agriculturists who lived 
on their own stocks ; Avhile there was jdenty of additional employ- 
ment on the Mughalsarai-Gaya and South Bihar Eailway lines, 
wlueh were then under construction. Grave apprehensions were 
entertained at one time for some tracts, viz., the northern part of 
t]ie Jalianabad subdivision, the portion of the Sherghati thtoa 
south of the Grand Trunk lioad, and a fract^ in the north-east 
of the Aurangabad^ subdivision between Aurangabad and Goh. 
In these tracts the people were not so well off as elsewhere, 
because the rainfall was more scanty ; and the system of reservoirs 
being incomplete, there liad been a more or less eonn)lete failure 
of the (ujhani crop. Eventually, hoAvever, even these tracts did not 
siilfer, tlie rahi crop being far better than had been expected; and, 
as in 187^3-74, the stocks of the i>eoi)le enabled them to maintain 
themselves until the n\hi was reaped, and ag^N‘n till tjie hhadoi 
harvest came in. The district, in fact, passed scatheless through 
the famine, no relief being requij‘ed except wh^ft' was given 
in kitchens and poor-houses along the Grand Trunk liorffl to 
pilgrims and travellers, and, late in 1897, to beggars and paupers 
in the town of Gaya. Tlie only expenditure inciiri^ed by Govern- 
ment was in the shape of advances to landlords and tenants, 
Us. k,90,0f)0 being given out under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and Us. 23,600 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. The 
expenditure on gratuitous relief was met out of charitable funds, 
Us. 9,900 being spent in the distribution of grain and morucy, 
while the maintenance of kitchens cost Us. 7,700. In this way 
about 50,000 persons were relieved, but, as already stated, only 
1,000 of these were natives of the district. 

Since that time the district has been entirely free from famine 
or scarcity of any kind, though scarcity was apprehended in a 
limited area in the west and south of the Aurangabad subdivision 
in 1902. This tract is unfertile, the soil is poor, and there is 
practically no irrigation, so that the crops are scanty at the best of 
times. There liad been bad harve^-ts in the two preceding years, 

- the last rice crop had, been almost a complete failure owing to a 
failure of the rains, and the outlook for the rabi crop was very 
po()r. Tlie ordinary cold- weather rains however fortunately fell, 
and this crop turned out a fair one ; the poj)ulation is scanty and 
inured to ba-d harvests and hard living ; and labour being available 
in the neighbouring areas of greater prosperity, as well as on 
works speciRlly opened by the District Board in the tract affected, 
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tlie people were enable^l to* hold out, and there was but little 
real distress. 

When the distriot has been affected so slightly by one of th^ 
greater famines on record and has suffered so little from similar 
visitations in })revious years, an immimity from general famine 
can reasonably be claimed for it. The reasons for this immunity 
are not far to seek. The district is cultivated almost entirely by 
artificial cultivation, canal irrigation renders oiie-fiftlr of the area 
independent of the vicissitudes of the seasons, and, though tlie 
rainfall is light, the system which obtains elspwliere is devised so 
as to utilize all tlie water available, whether that brought down by 
the hill-streams or the surface drainage of the country. The culti- 
vators themselves are ]>rotooted from the distress consequent on 
'scarcity and the rising price of food by the reserve stocks of grain 
which they keep, in accordance with immemorial custom, both for 
their o^vn consumption and to afford seed for the ensuing harvest. 
The effect of high prices is moreover discounted in the case of 
landless labojirers hy the fact that they are paid in kind, while the 
lowest and most destitute of them, tlie hfmf//ds, are entitled to bo 
fed by their’ masters in virt^.e of their position as bond-servants. 
The district is covered with a network of roads, and the railway 
has now penetrated in all directions, with the result that even the 
more remote parts are witliin easy roach of the markets. The 
development of communications has had the effect of levelling 
]irices over larger and larger areas, and at the same time there has 
been a great advance in the material prosperity of the people. 
On the other hand, isolated tracts, wliere the soil is unfertile and 
where there is practically no system of irrigation, are always 
exposed to the danger of scarcity ; and according to the official 
returns for. 19j[)5-06, it is estimated that 2,061 square miles, with a 
population of 772,000, is liable to famine, and that 49,000 persons 
are likely to require relief in the event of serious famine. 
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TKIUGATION. 

Till*: agrioultunil prosperity of Oaya deponds iu an unique 
degree on an extensive sy>slem of artifieial irrigation. To the 
norlli-easi tlio euUtvalors liave ilie benefit of tlie Son Canals and 
are *Jius (‘(‘rtain of mi anijile and regular supply of water, but else- 
^^'Jlere tlie jxMiple are dependent on inetliods of irrigation wliicJi 
have been ]»ra(‘tised from time immemorial. This indigenous 
system is llie outcome of tlie natural conditions and** pliysical 
('onliguration of tbe country, and has been cA^olved to meet tlie 
obstacles whicli they [)laee iu the way of cultivation . ' Tlie district 
is characterized by a scanty rainfall, a rapid shqie^filf which the 
water cpiickly runs, and .'k soil which is either a stiff clay or a 
loose sand eijunlly unreteiitivc of moisture. To a ryot of Eastern 
Jlengal tlie country would seem utterly unsuited for rice culti^'a- 
tion, l)oth From the nature of the surface and the (;omparative 
s(*antiness of the rainfall. But'^lioth difficulties have been over- 
come by the ingenuity and industry of its inhabitants, who have 
devised a system by which .’he natural drainage is blockeiT and the 
water impounded for use, and have also brought the rivers into 
their service hy diverting the water they bring down. 

The district is bounded on the south by the -high lands of the 
tjhota Nagqair plateau and the spurs Avhich project from it, and 
along tlie nortlieni boundary it marches with the low-lying plains 
of the Patna district. The general slope is accordingly from south 
to north towards the (rangetic valley, and it is comparatively rapid, 
the average tall northwards being about six to four^feet jn the 
mile. A number of wide rivers debouch from these southern hills 
and intersect the district as they How across it from south to 
north. 'Jliey are swollen torrents after heavy rainfall in the hills, 
^bnt the slope of the country is so great and their beds are so sandy, 
tliat the water is rapidly carried through the district or it perco- 
lates down through the sand. In order therefore to prevent the 
water being wasted in this way, liang narrow aiiificial canals, called 
jmns, arededoif from the rivers, by means of wliich the river 
water is conveyed to the fields. The same rapid slope would 
also prevent the land from gaining the full benefit df the rain 
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water, were it allowed to flow unohecked; and tlie cultivation 
of the rice crop, on wliicli tlio people almost entirely depend, would 
he impossible, if llie water were not impounded in extensive* 
reservoirs, called wliioli are formed by constructing a series 

of retaining embankments a<ax)ss tlio line of drainage. Tlie whole 
forms a most remarkable and ingenious sysiem of artificial irri- 
gation, which is achnirably suj>plemonted by the manner in whicli 
the water is distributed from field to field and retained in them by 
a network of Ioav banks. In the cold weather, again, wjien tlio 
Ohnrfi liave dried iij) and tlio no longer contain water, tlio 
people can fall back on their wells; and tlius the crops are jwo- 
tected from failure througliout the year. 

The rainfaU being often scanty and untiniely, tlie system of Inpiok- 
lias been devised in order to make the most of the scant y 

' , , , ■ sysTFW. 

sn])ply, by utilizing the rivers for the purposes of culti\ ation. The . 

rivers of Gaya have only a*fitful flow ; they may fill fora few 
days and be almost empty for the next fortnight, and thou fill 
again with a day oij^ two’s rainfall ; but by meansVf these artificial 
channels tlie cultivators secure all the water they bring down. ' 
llongbly on^dliird of the totijl irrigation of the district may lie 
said to be derived from pninf^, * 

They are led off from a point facing the (‘urrent of the river, 
some way u^istrc^am above the level of the land they are intended 
to irrigate ; mid it is often 2 or Similes before the water of the 
pain reaches the level of the cultivation. Some are large nuth 
niany dis^’ibiitaries and some small witlufow or no distributaries. 

They are sometimes as much as 10, 12 or even 20 miles in length, 
and some of them iriigate hundreds of villages. Tlio largest 
imins that feed a number of distributaries and irrigate many 
tlioiisand acres are ‘known as (lamiin pains^ literally paina 
with 10 branches. The main channels are knovn as pains^ and 
the smaller channels taking off from them are called bhohJn^, 
while the smallest channels^ that load immediately into the fields 
are known as harh^fi. Where the level of the country pennits, 
the water is* led into the fields from these painn and hhohlns by 
means of the knrltds, but where the levehof the water in the pain 
oi\ hhokld is below that of the fields on either side, the water is 
raised by some of tlie artificial means in use in this part' of the 
country, such as the lath kattri^oY lever and luicket, the water- 
basket called chdar or Hair, and the kavm or wooden eanne- 
shaped lift. 

During the rainy season front July U> September, tjie pains, 
are full and flow welt, but as the rains cease and the rivers dry up, 
the water has to be led into the pain by means of training works, 
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known as Joyhiniif or hnhtatH. In a yoar of scanty rainfall or wlion 
the rain has been untimely, these pauta are of the greatest import- 
.anee*f()r the riee crop and tJie sowing of iho rahi Should there 
1)0 no rain at the time of the Hathiya that most^critical 

period of ilio year wlien Wter is absolutely essential to fill out the 
ri])ening grain, a sudden activity is at once seen in the rivers. 
Training v'orks are vigorously pushed on at the heads of tlie 2rtim 
to try and load into tliem every dro]) of water left in tlie beds of 
the rivers; and ilie more wealthy landlords cause haudhii to be 
(U’ected at customary places to block up what v'ater there is and 
iliiis give it a head into some pain. 

These channels have been constructed by ilie landlords, who 
are also responsible for tlieir maintenance— a work which entails 
consideraljle expense, as the paim quickly silt up, owing to the 
sandy nature of the river-beds, and hav^e to bee cleared out every 
3a‘ar or two. Ordinary potty maintenance, howev'er, sucli as the 
periodical clearance of silt, the re})air of small breaches, etc., is 
done by the cultivators themselves under the\.^ofl/a system. At 
the order of the landlord or his local agent or serv ant, the cultiva- 
tors hav^e to supply one man per plough to turn Suit on these 
occasions and cany out tlie work ; the peasants come in a body, 
and this is called a (jodm. 

The paim are essentially private canals, and in the case of ^ tlie 
more im])ortant which serve u^'niy villages, each village has its 
fixed turn of so many days and hours to use the vv'ater, these turns 
being assigned by muijual agreement or ancient cust#n. This • 
distribution of the right of iiTigatioii by turns {pdra) is known as 
pdrdbai/di. In the case of the principal pains there is a celebrated 
register of the distribution— the Ldl Zh///,/— prepared by the former 
ovvmers of ihe Tekari Eaj ; and the entries in this book are still 
accepted as evidence of the rights of the villages specified in it. 
Disputes, hovv^ever, frequently occur. One village often tries to get 
more water than it should, or else when the rainfall is scarce,^ 
villages lower dovsm seek to get water before their propefr turn; 
and tlie disputes sometimes terminate in blows, and occasionally in 
bloodshed. Ciuarrels are -also common in regard to handhs or 
f/ardncHs, erected across the paim or bhoklds to steal or divert the 
water, thus depriving lands further down* of all supply; but 
considering the number of these channels and the vital importance 
of water in years of unfavourable rainfall, and considering the 
fact that they are all under the private control of the zamindto 
and tenants, it is surprising how few cases end seriously. 

Side by side with the pain system is that* of dhars^ the latter 
being constnicted essentially for the irrigation of the high lands 
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between the rivers which tlie pains eannot servo, though some are 
also oonsfriieted on tlie lower levels wliero are practicable. 

An dhfir is an artificial catchment basin formed hy blookl ng llio 
drainage of tlio surface water, or even by blocking a small drainage 
rivulet, and tlms locking up tlie water. Tliese catchment basins 
are nearly always of a more or less reclangular sliaj'^e, embank- 
ments being raised on tliree sides of the rectangle, wliile tlie fourth 
side is left open for the drainage water to enter. Owing to the 
slope of the land, the liighest embankment is usually on the north, 
and this embankment generally runs cast and west. From either 
side of it other embankments project southwards, diminishing in 
height as they proceed, according as the level of the ground rises. 
In this way a three-sided catchment basin is formed, deei)est at the 
northern side, wliero there is always some arrangement to lot out 
the water for the purposes of irrigation at the spot where tlie 
drainage of the catchment Avould naturally issue if there wore no 
embankments. 

If the dhar is brilt on a drainage rivulet, and thus receives the 
drainage of a larger area than its own, there is a spill or weir to 
pass off surplus water, Avliich may perhaps flow to another d/i((r 
further north. In small d/iars where the quantity of water banked 
up is not great, it is generally sufficient to cut a narrow passage 
through the earyien bank at the deepest spot to draw off the water 
as required. If the mass of watu.. is greater, a half pipe, formed 
out of the trunk of a palm-tree and known as a dongd^ is let into 
the bank ^ protect it from excessive erosion ; and if the dhar is a 
very big one, a masonry outlet is often built into the bottom of 
the bank, wliicli goes by the name of hlido or hhdodri. The 
different parts of an dhar also have distinctive names. The 
bed inside the embankments is the or belly, the banks are 
called the side banks being kno^vn as dlang^ and the main 
bank at the lowest side of the dhar as the pUh or back — a name 
which is also frequently given to the portion behind the main 
embankment. 

AVhen the water is wanted to irrigate, not the lands to the 
north, which are on a lower level, but the lands to the east or west 
on the same or a higher level, it is lifted by one of the methods 
for raising water mentioned above. One or other of these lifts is 
erected on the edge of the dhar^ and the water is raised into a 
channel on a higher level, through which it flows to the field where 
it is required. If the water in the dhar, is low and does not reach 
the bank, a depression {kandari) is dug by the side of the bank,- 
and a small channel is cut from the deep part of the dhar leading 
into this depression. Sometimes when the level of the water is 
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very low, it is necessary to employ a series of two or even three 
lifts to raise it to tlie level required. 

The prime value of tliese catchment reservoirs is that tliey store 
up tlio water tliat would ^)therwisc he carried away by tho naturally 
rapid drainage of tlie country. They are in fact indispensable 
on the Jiigher tracts that lie between the river-basins, firstly for 
irrigating tlie })addy as it grows up, and secondly for the sowing 
and germination of all the rabi crojis. On these high lands 
arc not jracticable ; and if it were not for tlie d/iari^, there 
Avould be no water available for tlie purposes of irrigation after 
the month of September. Almost half the irrigation in tlie 
district is effected by the dhar system, which is quite distinct from 
that of yvnrdbaiuH mentioned below and also frofii that of pain 
irrigation. A pain may eventually lead into an dhar after it has 
almost spent itself, but, as already stated, pain irrigation is not 
])ossible on the highest lands, for which the dharn have been si)o- 
cially doAised. They are in fa(‘t usually constructed on high lands 
in the ])arallel stri[)8 lying between the ri\'c%s, w^^cre the clay is 
comparatively hard and little silt accumulates, whereas the pain>^ 
take oft from the sand-laden rivcir^ and irrigate thb^ands situated 
in the river-basins. Theso dham are often of great size, the largest 
irrigating about 1,000 acres. They are usually kept in good 
repair, by digging a layer of soil from the bedt*of the dhar and 
lieaping the soil on the banks*.’ As in the case of pam^ small 
repairs are done by the tenants, and largo repairs requiring 
considerable expenditure are caiTied out by tlie landlorcb. 

The systein of dhar a and which pre\'ents the water 

escajiing and makes it available for cultivation, is furtJier sup- 
plemented by that knoum as (jenrdbandL It has already been 
remarked that tlie country slopes gradually to the north and that 
the riA'ers and hill-streams, issuing from the hills and flowing 
norihwards, intersect it and cut it up into a number of parallel 
strips. Each of jthese watersheds again has a strong slope east 
and west from the centre down to the river-beds, and'miich of 
the land is too high for aiiificial irrigation and depends for its 
moisture on tho rainfall. A series of low retaining banks are 
therefore built across tho line of drainage, which are connected 
by other banks running north and south. The main outer 
embankment {(/herawd), which is about 4 feet high, encloses a 
considerable area ; this is split up by minor embankments called 
(jenrd; and within these again are low banks (dl) round the fields. 
This series of banks, wliich has aptly been described as resembling 
an enormous chess-board, is admirably adapted for retaining the 
surface water, as not a drop is allowed to flow beyond their 
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limits and the stiff soil is given time to absorb the moisture.. 

This system is known as yenralamli, and is followed not only on 
the high lands, but also in the irrigated area, in order to ensure 
tile fullest possible use being made of all the water available. 

As water does not remain in the rivers for more than a few Wells, 
months, and the paififi usually dry up before the end of the year, 
irrigation must be carried on from dhars or Avells wdien this source 
of sup]»ly fails. In a very dry season the d/iars also dry uj) by 
the end of the year, and from January to Juno recourse must be 
had to wells, except when rain falls. Well iirigation is almost 
entirely confined to the immediate vicinity of the ^dllages, where 
pop])y, market and garden ]>roduce, manfd^ barley and similar 
crops are groivn, and wlicre the produce is jimch better and more 
valuable than in the lands fiiriher from the village, which are 
imgated from and dhars, Perhaps 90 per cent, of the Avells 
in the district arc in lands immediately adjoining tlie village, and 
lliey are liardly ever used for the Iharif or the larger portion of 
file rahi crops. ^Teiuporar}^ wells are also commonly used in tracts 
v']i(.‘ro (lie soil is sandy or along watei’-coursos. Such wells afford 
considerable protection against drought Ui the po]>py winch is so 
largely gronn in llie district, and also to cjfher dry crops. It 
lias been estimaied that 12 or 13 ]>cr (tent, of the total in-igation 
is effecited from v^Ils. 

The methods of drawing and distributing neater are those vvater- 
common to the whole of llihar, and here, as elsewdiere, the most 
Tisual conhivaiice for lifting i< is the /dl/i or lover. TJiis consists 
of a long beam w^orking on an upright forked post, w^liich seiwes 
as a fiihrum ; at one end the beam is w oiglited whh a log, stone 
or ]iiass of dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a bucket 
attached, wdiicli when not in use rests a])oi'o the w'ell. When 
Avater is recpiired, the cultivator })ulls down the rope till the 
bucket is immersed ; as soon as the tension is relaxed, tJie weight 
attached to the lever raises the bucket of itself ; and the w^ater is 
(lien emptied and led hy naiTow channels into the fields. Irrigation 
by means of the mot (leather bucket) is much rarer. When this 
method is employed, wnter is raised by a large leather bucket 
secured to a rope, which passes over a rude w^ooden pulley sup- 
ported by a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of a pair of 
bullocks. These supply the motive pow'er, for as soon as the 
bucket lias been filled, they descend an inclined plane, varying in 
length with the doi)th of the wx41, and thus bring it to the surface. 

One man is required to look after the bullocks and another is ’ 
stationed on the wxJl to let down the mot and empty it when it 
comes to the surface. 
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Two other waior-liftfi roiiimoiily uFJod are the karln and fiair. 
The karin is a long wooden sooo]>, made out of a single piece of 
wood, hollowed out and sha])od like one-half of a canoe. The 
lu'oad o])en end of this'scoo]) reals on Iho water-oliannel leading 
to the field, and the iioiiiled closed end is di[>])od into tlie water, 
which is tluai raised hy means of a lover ovorlu'ad with a weight 
at the end of it. Tliis maehino is used for lifting water either 
from the reservoirs («//^zr.s) which are so numerous in the district, 
or from a lower to a higluu* channel whore waler is plentiful and 
ihe elevation small. The salr or cliniir is used when the quantity 
of water remaining is small ; it is a triaiigular hasket made of 
hamhoo wilh the edges raised on two sides ; cords arc attached to 
each side, and ihese are hold hy two men, ono standing on either 
side of tlio ditch from which the water has to he raised. Holding 
the ro])es atta(hed to either side, they swing it backwards, and 
bringing it down sharply riito the water, carry the forward motion 
of the swing .through until the hasket, now full of water, is 
raised, to the level of the water-channel, wiien the contents aro 
poured out. 

The north-western portion of 'the district is not dependent on 
the methods of irrigation mentioned above, as it is served by a 
portion of tlie Son canal system. This system derives its su])ply 
from an anicut across the Son at Barun, wliich begun in IcSOO 
and completed in 1875 at a total cost of 15 lakhs of riijiees. The 
anicut or weir, which is 12,409 feet long, consists of a mass of 
inibble stone laid to a uniform slope imd stiffened by walls of 
masonry founded on sliallow wells. Scouring sluices are provided 
at either flank; and these are fitted with gates which can be 
opened or closed at any state of the ri\''er other than high flood. 
By means of those gates the level of the water in the pool above 
the weir can be kept at tlio heiglit required to feed the canals. 
Hero the Main Eastern canal brandies off and runs as far as the 
Piinpiln river, 8 miles to the east. It was originally intended 
to cany this canal as far as the Monghyr district, but after being 
cut as far as the Punpun, the project was abandoned. The Patna 
canal leaves the Main Eastern canal 4 miles from the Son, and, 
running north through the pargana of Arwal almost parallel to 
the western boundary of Gaya, eventually joins the Ganges at 
Digha between Bankipore and Dinapore. Its total length is 79 
miles, of which 48 miles lie mtliin this district, where it irrigates 
parts of the parganm of Siris, Dadar, and Goh, and the greater 
part of Arwal. The total area commanded by these two canals 
and their distributaries is 170,000 acres, being bounded on the 
north by the Patna district, on the south by the Grand Trunk 
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Eoad, on the east by the river Pfinpun, and on the west by the 
Son. It is estimated that 160,000 acres are annually imgable, 
but the area actually iri'igated has never been anytliing like 
this figure. In 1904-05 it was 56,400 acres, of which 48,700 
acres were under rice. Though the area actually under irrigation 
is even now only one-third of that imgablo, it has been expand- 
ing speedily, and it is now 50 per cent, greater than in 1893-94. 

The whole system is under the control of a Superintending 
Engineer, -who is assisted by an Execu^i^'o Engineer and an admiins- 
Assistant Engineer. Tlie latter are responsible for the maintcn- 
ance of the canals and the conduct of irrigation operations, and a 
separate establislmient is entertained for the collection of the 
revenue. The irrigated area is divided into blocks, the lease of all 
the lands in ea(*h block being arranged so as to la])se in tlio same 
year ; and in fixing the period of tlie leases efforts are made to 
see tliat leases for an equal area expflc each year. Water is 
supplied to the cultivators o]i apjdication on a prescribed form, the 
f^ear being divided into three seasons, tliat is, hot weather, kharif 
and rahi, A date is fixed for each season, and tlie lease or ])ermit 
granted for tJiat season is only in force for that particular 
period. 

Besides the season letises, there are long-term leases, or leases 
for a period of^ Seven years, whicdi^are granted at a somewhat 
reduced rate. These long-term leases are only granted for 
compact blocks defined by well-marked boundaries of sxicli a 
nature that the leased lands can bo clearly distingiiislicd from tlie 
adjoining unleased lands, and also so situated that unleasod lands 
will not be ordinarily irrigated by water supplied for the land 
included in the block. These boundaries are mentioned in the 
application for the lease, on receij)t of which a sjiccial report is 
submitted to the Subdivisional Canal Otfiocr. If the lease is 
likely to be approved, he issues orders for the block to be 
measured, and a detailed khmrd^ or ineasuroraent of each (ailti- 
vator’s holding is then made. The lease is finally apjirovcd by 
the Divisional Canal Officer who issues the permit, but before this 
can bo done, every cultivator, wJio has fields within tlie block, 
must sign liis name against the area which has been measured, 
and which Avill bo assessed in his name. In order to admit 
of a lease getting water for the season, a provisional permit is 
granted for the season on the area originally applied for; this 
permit is cancelled when the long-lease poriiiit is finally granted. 

Fields which cannot bo ordinarily irrigated, or for whiclf canal 
water is not ordinarily required can bo excluded from the block, 
such fields being duly noted in the klimra or measurement paper. 
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In these long-term leases water-rates are charged for the area 
measured and accepted by the cultivators, wlietlier water is 
required or not ; and the elianiiel by winch the area is irrigated 
niiist bo registered as‘Avell as the name of its owner. In rabi 
and hot- weather leases water is supjdied on application, and 
water-rates are levied on the acjtual areas irrigated, and not iieces* 
sarily on those speed tied in the application. In order to assist 
the Canal Department as far as [)ossiUe in regulating and distrib- 
uting tlie water to the ditferent cultivators named in (he leases, 
lambarddrs or headmen are appointed ; these are inlliiential men 
of the village, who are ai)])ointed on the approval of the majority 
of the cultivators concerned. Tlieir duty is to assist in measure- 
ments, to give in the names of the (‘ultivators of the ditferent 
holdings, and to see tJiat water is proj)erly distributed over tlio 
leased area. For these duties they are 2 )aid a commission of 3 
per cent, on the total assessment on long leases and of 2 2 >er 
cent, on season leases. 

There are five rates charged for IJie water supplied, viz., (1‘) 
rabi season leases from tlie iotli October to tlr‘ 2ot]i March at 
l\s. 2-8 an acre; (2) liet-wcatlior leases from the 20th March to 
tho 2oth June at its. 4-8 an acre; (3) leases during the same 
period at lis. 2 for each watering ; (4) l/iarif season leases 
between the 20t]i June anc\ the 20th October “at Its. 4 an acre; 
and (*)) seven years’ leases for block areas for any kind of crop 
between the 25th J une and the 20th March in tlie next year at 
Jts. 3 an acre. 

In the (use of bhdoU lands, where the ja^odiice is divided 
between landlord and tenant, the duty of j^aying tlie water-rate 
falls primarily on tlie tenant, but usually ho jirevails on the land- 
lord to pay half or such lu-oportion as the latter receives of tlie 
2 )roduce. lu the case of fia(jdi lands for which rent is j)aid in 
cash, it has become a recognized custom that the landlord should 
2 >ay half tho water-rate, and in j)ractico this is done by deducting 
lialf the rate from tho demand leviable from tlie ryot. 

When tho long-lease system was inaugurated, it was calculated 
that water would bo given for 50 per cent, of the Avholo area of a 
village ; and this 2)ortion was marked otf into one or more well- 
defined blocks, for tho irrigation of whi^^h a charge was made at a 
reduced rate. Tho cultivator is siipj)lied Avith water enough for 
Jiis own block, but he may not use it beyond these limits ; and it 
is, therefore, laid down that thero must bo a well-defined village 
(Jianiiel to conduct the Avatcr from the distributary, and that it is 
not to be allowed to cseajoo to an d/tar. The landlords generally 
bear the expense of constructing these channels, but occasionally 
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it is mot by tlic teiituiis when tlio land is .held under oociipauoy 
right. Of all the leases the most popular are the long leases, 
whieh are gi^en only for the areas for whioli proioetion can be 
assured even in t]io driest years. The rates for tliis class of lease 
were originally fixed at a low figure, owing to the backwardness of 
the cidtivaturs in resorting to canal irrigation and to ilie fact that 
the use of canal water is not indispensable in years of ordinary 
rainfall ; tlio holders of these leases have preferential claims to 
water during jioriods of liigh demand sudi as occur in dry seasons; 
and, as the cultivators have been quick to recognize the advan- 
tages of the system, the area under long leases has steadily 
ex])andcd, until at the present day by far the greater part of the 
whole irrigated area receives water on long lease, and the demand 
for such leases cannot be fully mot. 

Canal irrigation has turned a most infertile tract, a large part Working 
of which was sandy and nnprodu(*tive, into a region of rich Indigkn- 
fertility. It serves, however, but a comparatively small portion 
of the district^ and the remainder is dependent on the indigenous 
methods of irrigation mentioned above. Thei’e can be no doubt 
that the latter system is alisolutely indiiij'^eii sable, and that witliout 
it a large portion of Graya would be converted into baiTcn waste. 

Tlio construction and maintenance of these irrigation works is 
consequently ^10 matter of siqireme importance, but unfortunately 
there is a tendency to let Ihem fall into disrepair. Owing to the 
general prevalence of produce-rents and the physi(;al and climatic^ 
conditions that necessitate the ujikeep of artificial works of irriga- 
tion, the duty of inaugurating and maintaining tliem lies to a 
peculiar extent U])on the landlords. The ryots could not or would 
not combine of their own accord to keep them up. Individually, 
they have not the capital necessary to undertake expensive works 
of such magnitude, and collectively they have not yet acquired 
sufficient self-reliance to unite among themselves for the purpose 
of constructing them. The result is that it is the customary 
obligation of the landlords to construct and maintain these works 
of public utility ; but the latter are not always alive to the 
necessity and advantage of doing so. Tliis is particularly the case 
with pains, whicli are apt to lie neglected, while there is a more 
serious danger in the fact that no new pains of any considerable 
size are being constructed. The largest of these irrigation 
channels, and those that servo the greatest number of villages, 
were made many years ago, when larger areas were under the 
control of single zamlndars, and the local authority# of those 
zamindars to enforce their orders and wishes was more absolute 
than it has been, or can be, under the restrictions imposed by the 
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legislation of more recent times. As a general rule, no large pain 
is now excavated, and many of the largest of former times have 
fallen into disrei)air and even disuse. This result is due to the 
gradual disintegration of |U’operty, that parcellement of proprietary 
rights which has been encouraged by modern legislation. Where 
formerly there was a single zamindar in more or less absolute 
authority, there are now perhaps fifty petty landholders, whose 
interests conflict or whose relations are so strained that they can 
never combine to carry out a work of mutual benefit. , As an 
instance of this, it will be sufficient to cite the case of a pain 
now in almost complete disuse, wliich is rej)orted to have served a 
hundred villages in its day. This pain passed through a tract of 
country, wliere, owing to three successivo years of scanty rainfall, 
scarcity was apprehended, and the Collector endeavoured to 
l)crsuado all the landliolders tlu'ough whose properties the channel 
passed to combine and repair it, as a certain remedy against 
s<!arcity in the future. Tliese efforts were unsuccessful ; many of 
Ihe zamindars 'were quarrelling and engaged in litigation inter 
se ; and nothing would induce them to cany out the work. 

Not only are pains lij^ble to be neglected owing to the sub- 
division of propiietary rights, but their number is apt to diminisli 
owing to the want of a pr()i)er headwork to control the inflow, as 
well as to regulate flic water-level of tlie channel <-at its entrance. 
Much damage is caused by paths scouring out at the head, and 
Bometimes sueli widening and deepening results in the channel of 
the 2)ain becoming ultimately the course of iho river. In tliis way, 
tlie original bed of the river becomes silted up ; the tract of 
country formerly imgated from it by other taking off lower 

down are left witliout means of imgation, and cultivated lands 
arc converted into waste ; wliile the main stream, having adopted 
the artifi(*ial channel of tlie jjain^ cuts aAvay tlie adjoining land, 
and floods and depreciates other lands by a deposit of sand. 
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(JHAPTER XI. 

SYSTEMS OP EENT PAYMENT. 

Tiik system of rent payment prevalent in Craya is that laiowu Tub 
as bhdoli, i.e., tlio payment of rents in kind. Some 70 to 7o 
per cent, of tko cultivation is held imder this system, wliich is 
a necessary result of the jjhysical conBguration of the country and 
is intimately connected with the system of irrigatioji in vogue. 

It has already been explained that Gaya owes not only its fertility, 
but almost its very existence as an agricultural country to artificial 
irrigation, and tlift extensive irrigation works are necessary to 
render rice eultiA'ation possible. Tlieir construction requires a 
large expendicure wliic^h the ryots themselves would be unable 
to afford and an amoimt of comlnnation which tliey have 
not yet attained. The whole of the tenants in one village may 
depend upon ,the water obtained from one d/iar or pniii ; one 
reservoir or channel again may* serve several villages some dis- 
tance apart; and it is quite beyond the moans of the cultivators 
to construct and keep up such extensive works or maintain their 
rights in them against the encroachment of others. The land- 
lord is the only iierson who <!an supply the capital for their 
construction or fight for the villagers’ rights ; and for this again 
ample means are necessary, as the bulk of the litigation of 
the district arises oiit of irrigation disputes. Without pai/iis and 
dhtira, the tenant in many paiis would get no rice crops ; and 
on the other hand, if he paid a fixed cash rent to his landlord, 
the latter would be in a position to spend the money in other 
ways and to neglect the duty of laying out channels and embank- 
ments and of keeping them in order. Custom has therefore 
decreed that these Avorks shall be made luid maintained by the 
landlord, each tenant paying his quota of the expense by giving 
a eeitain proportion of the harvest as rent ; and the result of this 
arrangement is tliat the amoimt of the landloi-d’s rent depends 
entirely on the extent to wliich he provides facilities for irrigating 
the laud. Splendid rice crops are obtained wherever the embank- 
ments and water-channels are kept in proper AVorking order ; and, 
on the other hand, where they are neglected, the yield falls olf 
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oiKinnously iu a year of caiiricious rtiiufall. Tlie acjtiial produce 
ol’ tlie laud, (licrefore, varies in [uoportioii witli tlio exfeut to 
wliicli (lie zaiiimdar iii(*urs expenditure on irrigation ; and tins 
( onsideralion lias i uduced.tlie cultivators, so tar as tlie memory of 
man or tradition riuis, to secure the active partnership of their 
hnidlords l)y giving thi^m a share of the actual crojis in lieu 
of a regular money rent. Rents are accordingly paid in kind for 
hinds hiuieiited liy irrigation works constrinfcd at the zamindar’s 
(^x])(uiso; the proflts of the latter are directly affected py the 
outturn; and an assuram^e is thus afforded that he will not 
neglect to s[)eud money on their upkeep. In this way, if the 
landlord does not hear Avhat arc called (jUandazi charges, 
does not maintain the nvservoirs jiroperly, the crop' is a failure, 
and he gets Httle or nothing; while if he spends, an adequate 
amount on such Avorks, a good harvest is rea'ped and he gets 
a fair outturn for his outlay. 

This (jdandazi is an excellent form of invostment, as the 
capital sjieut on it returns a dividend of 40 *to oO per cent, in 
the first j'ear ; in soiue cases, it is said, it has been found to 
yi(‘ld a profit of cent, per qent. If iaiidlords even r^Jeeived only 
half the ['rodiice of the land inigated by these works, they would 
got a very good returii on their capital outlay. The ideal rule of 
the bhdoU system is that the prodiu^e should bo divided half and 
half between the landlords and tenants, but, as a matter of 
fact., siK^li a division is very rare, and the laudbirds constantly 
take ,*t;tl IS and often lUths of the produce. In exceptional cases, 
it is true, they may take less than a half share of the ])roduce, 
r. Avhen waste land has been brought under cultivation, or, 
iji special cases, Avhen the (ailtivation requires unusual labour 
o]i the part of the tenant ; but these oases are not frequent, 
and the ordinary ])ractico is for the landlord to take a little 
more than half. 

The share of the produce which the landlord ro(.‘eives is deter- 
mined either by batdi^ i.c., the adual division of the crops on tlio 
threshing floor, or by daiiabnudl, /./\, apjiraisenient of the crop 
before it is reaped. Under the batdi system, or the uijorbaidl 
system, as it is called, because the landlord’s men have to Avateh 
{(Kjorud) the cro[) carefully to iwevent their masters being robbed, 
the grain is harvested by the (uilti valor and carried by him to the 
threshing floor, AAdiere it is divided between the landlord and 
tenant, after the })ayment of the alloAvances given to the harvesters 
and other^. 

Under the ddndbandl system the division of the jiroduco lias 
passed into an estimate of its quantity or value before the crop 
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is cut. Tlio produce of cacli field is a])prai6ed before the liarvest, 
aud tbo ryot is allowed to take the Avliole away, beiug debited 
with tJie landlord’s share or its value. WJicu the crops Hre 
nearly ri[)e, the landlord, or his agent, and the (uiltivator repair 
to the field, accompanied by the paticdn or village accouiitajit, 
an aniln or assessor, a Jaribkanh or measurer, a Hdlh or arbitrator, 
a Hdvmwlfi or writer, and ilie village headman. The measurer 
having measured the field with the local polo, the arbitrator goes 
rounds it, and, after a consultation with the assessor and the village 
oilieials, estimates the (piantity of grain in tlie eroj). It the 
tenant accepts the estimate, the quantity is entered in the iic(lwnri\s 
field-book {k/iafu'd)^ and the matter is considered settled. If the 
tenant objects, or if the assessor and the arbitrator cannot agree, 
the fellow-tenants are called in as mediators ; and if tliey fail 
to convince either jiaiiy, a test crop-caitting (praid/) takes phux), 
the landlord selecting a portion of the best jiart of the field, 
and tlie tenant an equal part of the worst ]»arl. Tlie produce of 
both is reaj^cd aiid threshed, and the grain liaving b('en \\'eighed, 
tlio wliole produce of the field is calculated from the anioiint 
weighed, and is entered in the field-book. The tenant is then 
at liberty to reap the cro[) and harvest it wlienever it suits liis 
convenience. The total share of the landlord, which is entered 
in a statement called is a])praised according to tlio market 

value of the grain, and is paid by the tenant either in grain 
or money according to the agreement made between them. 

There is no regular custom as to the method of realizing 
produce-rents. It is not the case that one village lias a permanent 
(iustom of always paying rent by the bnfdl system, and that in 
another village it is the invariable practice to pay rent b}" the 
(Idndbandl system. The method is settled at each crop by mutual 
agreement, though naturally custom has a considerable part in 
determining which method shall be adopted. When the two 
parties quarrel, tlie tenants hold out tor the batdi system, be(!ause 
it gives them opportmiities for misapi»ropriating the grain in the 
field before it is divided ; and, on the other hand, the landlord 
strives for the ddnahandi system, both because ho is better 
protected against peculation, and because he can try to secure an 
excessive ajipraisemont. 

Whether the ddnahandi or the batdi system prevails, a number 
of customary allowances liavo to be made out of the grain ailowancel 
before the landlord’s and tenant’s share is determined, the only 
dillorenco being that in the case of appraisement tie amounts 
given in the form of allowances are calculated instead of being 
actually weighed. These allowances vary greatly, as almost every 
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village has its own oustojn or lagan^ and in^ some villages more, 
and in some less, is given or allowed to the landlords, tenants 
and labourers. When the crops are cut and the sheaves are being 
liarvested each day, the first deduction made is that of mazduri or 
the labourers’ share, those belonging to the village being paid at 
a higlier rate tlian outside labourers. In some villages the rate 
allowed is 1 sheaf in 21 for outside labour, and 1 in 16 for 
tlie regular village servants ; in other villages the rate is as 
liigh as 1 out of e^'ery 11 or 12 sheaves for village servants. In 
addition to this, tliey are allowed a daily diet allowance (called 
lohrd cldiahiiKh) of grain in the ear, whioli is made over to the 
tenant to disburse as he likes. This allowan(?e also varies greatly 
in (piantity. In some cases, it amounts to 5 seers per day for an 
outsider and !(> seers per day for a village servant; but elsewhere 
ea(.*h (‘ooly gets 2 seers per day, or sometimes 10 seers for eacli 21 
slieaves cut, and in other places about G seers per, day. In some 
villages, again, outride coolies get only half the allowance. After 
tlie labourers’ share has been deducted, the blackfemitb, carpenter, 
village V aslierman, etc., got their shares from each tenant. The 
harhi ((carpenter) and lohdr J^blacksmith) generally get hojhd or 
sheaf, and tlie chantdv (cobbler), hajjam (barber), (ihohl (washer- 
man), bhdi (village bard) each half a hojhdy Avhile even the beggars 
lire given an allowance, (tailed hhichchhd^ at the rat^ of | seer or 
one seer eadi. 

After tliis the remaining sheaves arc threshed and the g^nin is 
collected into one heap and weighed ; and then the village officials 
are allow^ed their shares (rasum) out of the undivided grain, 
tlie pahedn (accountant) receiving 4 chittacks (8 oz.), in eacli 
niaiind, the (joriiit (w^atchman) and bardhil (peon) 2 chittacks each, 
and the kumhdr ([)otter) and tahalti (office servant) I chittack each. 
Ill some villages, however, the palwdvi and tjumdshta or landlord’s 
agent get 8 chittacks betAveen them, and the bardhil^ gorait^ tahaln^ 
kuntlidr^ and baited (\veighman) each get 2 chittacks ; sometimes^ 
too the badhivar or field-watcher, gets 2 chittacks, and the 
wcighmaii has a perquisite of 4 chittacks called partdl. 

The customary c^oncessions are then made to the tenants ; 
sometimes, under the name of chdrserl or doserl, 4 seers in one 
maiiiid arc allowed to high castes and 2 seers to low castes, or 
2 severs only arc givcjii to the higher and 1 seer to the lower castes ; 
sometimes, under the name of hiahuiqority a poiiion of the heap, 
estimated at about 2 seers to each maund, is portioned off for the 
tenant. Then the remaining grain is divided between the tenant 
and landlord according to the proportion customary in the vil- 
lage ; and finally a further concession, called neg^ is made to the 
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landlord, 1^ seer per maund for eaoli higli-caste and 2h seers for 
eaoli low-caste tenant heing deducted from tlie (Miltivator’s hoa]> 
and traiisferred to tlia^ belonging to tlie proprietor. Tliose rales 
differ in oac'li village ; and there arc often tlirce or four classes of 
teiianls in receipt of allowances, the jafh ndiyafu or lieadmeu 
being tlie most favoured and tlie lower east(?s ihe least. In some 
I'illages Gotilas, who supply milk and (jhl^ are charged a lower 
rate, in otliors a toll, called is levied at ihe rate of 2i seers 

for every 21 sheaves cut by outside coolies ; and a charge called 
pmicrci is also sometimes made, in the ease of each tenant 
whose grain exceeds o or, in some cases, 10 niaiinds, o seers are 
made over to Ihe proprietor’s heap. Finally, the (jondd gets a 
pahbi of 4 ctiittacks per maund, and the village ])Uost another 4 
ehittacks from the proprietor’s heap. 

These archaic customs appear to be survivals of Ihe primilive 
village organization. The patwdn, who takes the largest share, 
is practically the village solicitor, as he writes finy deeds that are 
required in IJie village, and acts as scribe generally to the commu- 
nity. The rqsiilt is that the tenants, being illiterate men, are as a 
rule depondent upon him for their tithvs to any land tlicy possess. 
The (jumdshia has the resi)onsibility of the irrigation of tlie crops, 
he has to settle disputes between tlie different tenants as to water, 
etc., and ho also heads tlieni when they have to protect their 
rights by a kvee en as well as in the litigation which 

inevitably ensues. Tlie bardhils and govaih are ex])ccted by the 
tenants to watc^h the crops and prevent grazing, and the artisans 
such as the carpenter, blacksmith, etc., are similarly indispensable 
members of the village community, wlio by old custom and tradi- 
tion are bound to serve the villagers in the needs of every-day life. 

Side by side with the hhdoU system is that known as nagdi^ 
the payment of rents in cash. These S 3 ^stems are not 
localized or confined to particular tracts, but co-exist .’all over the 
district, and almost every cultivator holds some land under both 
systems. Certain crops however are nearly always cultivated 
under the bhdoU system, such as rice ; and casli rents are inva- 
riably paid for other crops, such as poppy, sugarcane, and 
garden produce. Money rents ai’e, in fact, paid for all land 
growing crops which require special care and expense ; and this 
is generally the case with homestead land, as it is peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of special crops, and the cultivator can 
cultivate it entirely by his own means. 

In the ease of cash rents there are two special kindsiof tenuifes, 
called shikml and chakaih. A shikml holding is one held on a 
cash rent in perpetuity, and the term is said to be derived from 
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iJuj fact Mmt a former Maharaja of Tekari introduced tlie system 
and fixed his teiiauis’ rents for e^'or in sicca rupees. Another 
tlu'ory is lliat tfie word is derived from sfiikam, tlie Persian for 
lj(41y, a term ai)]>lied to ,t]ie rh li land lield under lliis tenure, 
IxH'ause it is geiit'rally the Lest in the ^'illage, usually yields two 
crojis, and is the main source from ^^']lic]l the cultivator obtains 
Jiis livelihood. Chahtdh lands are those temporarily settled at casli 
nails for a period of years. Tlie term is spe(*ially a 2 )]>lied to 
tem[K)rary settlements of waste or uiuailtivated lands, made for a 
limited number of years, witli the object of reclainung them or 
bringing tliem undia* culti\'ation. Such settlements, howe^'er, arc 
made not only of waste lands, but also of lands wliicOi are unpopu- 
lar and will not be taken on any otlier terms, owing to the 
dilllcultii'S of irrigation or natural unfiTtilit 3 \ The landlord 
reserves to himself tli(‘ right of demanding a ])rotluce-reut on the 
i‘X}>iry of tlie settlement, but in }>ractice this right is seldom enforced 

Allot Iht ten lire ^peculiar to Gaya is that called {parau^ wliich 
a 2 >[)ears to occupy an intermediate 2 »ositi()n betw^'cn the bhdoJl and 
mijdi systems. The jKOian or jhiran pberi tenure is one under 
which i)addy land, held oi\ the h/f(W/i system, and suited to the 
growth of sugarcane or l)02)py, is S(‘tllcd at a si)ecially high rate 
of rent for growing either of these croi)S. When the sugarcane or 
poppy is harvested, the land iwerts to the IJmo/i s;y'stem and is 
sown with ])addy. Thus the laiul held under this tenure grows 
two cro])s, sugarcane and po]) 2 )y, during the first two years, the 
former l)eing on the ground for 14, and the latter for three 
mouths, and in the tliird year rice is grown. Each block is 
accordingly sown in turn with sugarcane, popjiy and rice, tlio 
nait being j^aid in cash while the land is under the first two crops, 
and in kind when it is under rice. The raison (PHre of this 
arrangement is siiujily that in Gaya cash rents are iin'ariably 
jiaid for land growing sugarcane and popios while produce-rents 
are nearly always ])aid for land growing rice. 

Tliere can be little doubt that, under present conditions, the 
bhdoh system is absolutely indispensable for the greater part of 
the cultiiaiion. (Jn it depends the system of indigenous irri- 
gation which is essential to the prosperity of the country and 

to its ])rotection against famine ; and it is not too mu(4i to saj' 

that, if it were abolished, pains and dhars would not be con- 

structed and the existing works would fall into disrepair. It 
is true tliat the landowner now-a-days does not do his duty in 
kwping the pains clear of silt and in maintaining the 
properly ; but he would do it still less if it Avere not that he 
shares in the produce of the land. On tlie otlier hand, the system 
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htis grave defects, not the least of whicJi is tliat it engenders 
slovenly cultivation. Tlie incentives to industry are not so strong 
as in ilie ease of ii(((j(Ti lands ; for the tenant, receiving only lialf 
tJie produce, lias only lialf tlie usual nioi^ives for exertion and will 
not devote tlie same time and trouble to improving tlie land. 
Tlie result is tliat wliile the Haijdi lands are cultivated almost likx' 
gardens, tlie hhaoli lands arc comparatively neglected. This is no 
new feature, as 100 ^xars ago it was so noticeable that Ihichanan 
Hamilton remarked: — This system of levying the rent b}^ a 
divisioi? of crops has produced a slovenl)^ and caridess cultivation. 
The tenant is not jnished for his rent ; and his great objeci., in 
place of cultivating well, is to diminish the expense of cultiva- 
tion. From fhis a very great loss arises to the landlord and still 
more to the public. Almost every tenant, however, has some land 
for which he imys a money rent, and on this is besio’\\'ed all his 
care, by rearing on it rich crops, by manuring, and by fretiuently 
repeated ploughing and hoeing. The rent is much higher than' 
the share which the landlord receives on the division of crops, 
and the farmers who have the largest proportion of this kind of 
land are in the easiest circumstances.’’ The superior cultivation 
of (;ash-j)aying lands is as apparent at the i)resent day ; all pro- 
duce above what sufTices to pay the rent is pure ])rolit, and the 
result is that they receive the cultivator’s l)est care and labour, 
and all his available manure. 

It is obvious, moreover, that the complicated method of 
a])praisement and division must result in a vast amount of pecula- 
tion and mutual friction. Endless disputes are the rule, and the 
apportionment of Ihe crop furnishes many opportunities for fraud 
and oppression. In a small estate, where the petty zamindar can 
look after his own fields and see the crops divided or check the 
appraisement personally, the system is not so open to objection. 
The small proprietor is often a resident of the \nllage and there- 
fore amenable to public opinion ; he is so directly dependent on his 
tenants that he has to keep on good terms with them ; and his 
income is so vitally affected by the imgation works that in his own 
interests he is bound to keep them up. The defects of the system arc 
more ajiparent in large estates. If the method of bafai is followed, 
the oppoi*tunities for fraud are very great, and if the (hindbaadi^ 
both landlords and tenants are at tlie mercy of the underlings 
whom tlie former has to maintain. The estimates they make can- 
not very well be cdiecked ; if the giimdHhtaH side with the lyots, it 
is easy for tliem to cheat tlie proprietor ; if they are notion good 
terms with the ryots, they can grossly over-estimate, and they can 
always bring pressure to bear by neglecting to appraise until the 
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crops arc mined by ihc delay. Tlie result is that the subordinafts 
ran enricli ilioinselvos at the expense of botJi parties, and the land- 
lnr<l is often forred to inirodiiee the middleman, as a preferable 
filiomalivo to entortainii^g a great staff of servants, wlio are an 
(‘xpense to liimself and a fruitful source of oppression to the 
tenanis. irere again tlie estate suffers. Tlie farmer has no 
]KM*inanent interest in the ]>ro])erty, lie endeavours to scpieeze out 
of it as niiirli as he ran during the period of his lease, and tlie 
tt^nanls arc oppressed. The injury done to tlie interests of ihe 
]>ropri(,‘tors theniselvc's is scarcely ► less ; and the state of the 
J) annas sliare of tlie Tekari Kaj, when tlie (.^ourt of Wards 
assumed cliargc of it in 18(SG, sliov’s liow great this injury is 
and liow slrong is tlie tendency to lease out villages in this way. 
No less than G88 ^ullages were leased out temporarily, and only 
Go were under direct management ; the irrigation works on which 
ihe crops almost entirely depended liad been much neglected and 
Avero ineifective ; and the productive power of the lands held by 
ihe IJnhdddrs ox tessees had greatly deteriorated. Similar results 
were witnessed at the , beginning of last century' by Buclianan 
Hamilton, who wrote of t]|is same splendid proj’iertyt — “Perhaps 
lo annas of the (\states arc let by an actual division of the crop. 
As ii would be iinjiossiblo for Ihe llaja to superintend such a 
collection, without suffering the most enormous^ losses, he has 
farmed out the greater part of *]iis rents, and this has given rise 
to considerable complaints of oppression ; nor is the cultivation 
on his estates so good as might liave been expected from tlie 
money h(^ lias ex])ended in constructing reservoirs, canals and 
roads. Had his estate been let for a money rent, it might, with 
his prudence, have been managed by liis stewards entirely without 
loss, and the tenants would have liad no cause for complaint, 
while the rents would liavo been a stimulus to industry.’^ 

In any case, tlie system gives tremendous power to the 
landlords over their ryots. The control of the irrigation works 
places the jjeasantry in more or less complete subjection to the 
landlord, who can, and very often does, exact most unfair 
terras from them. The result is that even where the landlords 
maintain irrigation works, they do not always do so at their own 
cost ; that they often make their tenants labour without charge, 
or else appropriate a larger share of the produce than they should 
according to the strict principles of the system, and that the 
ienants are markedly subservient to them. There is however a 
steady tendency to convert produce-rents to cash rents — a change 
noted by Buchanan Hamilton 100 years ago, which has been 
accelerated by the policy of the Court of Wards in the Tekari Raj 
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dmring the last 20 years. In some oases the produce-rents were 
commuted in whole villages, and in others small plots were settled 
on cash rents (called chukaflt) ; altogether the rents of 29,314 
highaa were so coiiveiied during the term of the Court’s manage- 
ment. It was decided, however, that siieh commutation was not 
to be carried out except Avliere the irrigation system was ciomplete, 
as in the area iiTiguted from tlie canals, or where no further 
improvements wore 2 ^^>ssible in that de 2 )cndent on indigenous 
irrigation. The ju'ocess is slow, but it is de\'elo 2 nng as the 
tenantryj and the more enlightened landlords begin to see the 
disadvantages of such a comidicated method of rent recovery. 
The Son canal system, hicli affords the ryot a ceiiain su[)2)ly of 
water independent of the zamindars, has done mueli i]i this direc- 
tion ; and the tendency is for the ryot to 2>Ry produce rents only 
for those lands in which cultivation depends entirely on large 
works of irrigation constructed and kej)! b^^ tlieir landlords. 
Here the system ij justified by necessity, and is a2)2)ro2)riate, if 
fairly worked ; but where cultivation dei)ends on large-irrigation 
works which the landlords do not maintain, it is an anomaly 
which fortunately is gradually disappearing. 

In concluding tliis sketch of the bliao/i system, the following 
remarks of a former Collector of Gaya may be quoted ; — ‘‘ Con- 
siderable misapjirehension to exist in regard to the system 

of payment of produce-rents j^revalent in this district, kno’sra as 
the hhdoli sj^stem, which is chiefly due, as far as I can judge from 
what I have seen written on the subject, to the fact that the actual 
working of the system in practice on the 8j>ot has not been 
sy.fiioiently known or distinguished from the theoretical working 
of the system in its genei’al and broad lines. Altliough the 
peculiar system has, no doubt, lasted in this district by reason of 
the necessity which underlies it, viz., the necessity of the landlord, 
(or the cajntalid) keeping up the com 2 >aratively expensive works of 
irrigation, without w^hich cultivation could not be successfully 
carried on throughout a great imrt of the district, it is not now, 
it will be foimd from actual observation, the custom of every 
landlord to make new works of irrigation, or to maintain the old 
ones in good order entirely at their own exj^ense. It may be the 
traditional custom; and the Wards’ estates in the district, and 
Government, in respect of their ovm estates held under direct 
management, have adoj^ted this custom, and have thus done much 
to keep it alive. The fact, too, that the custom is observed in 
these estates, the administration of which comes so prominently 
before the officers of Government has done much to ihake it 
conspicuous. But, as a resull: of this, much tliat has been 
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written in regard to the hhdoli system in this district has omana^d 
from a perhaps too exclusive oxpeiienee of tliese classes of estates. 

“ The system is advantageous to a powerful and unseriipulou^ 
landlord, as against a poor and weak tenantry, and keeps up, or 
fosters the existence of/ so many middlemen and encourages so 
juucli dispute, peculation and dishonesty on all sides as to stamp it 
unmistakahly as had. I liave never heard an educated or a 
sonsihle nati^'e of liigh or low class ])raise it in so. It is the fact 
tliat it favours the riiJi and ])owei*ful tliat lias caused it to main- 
tain its position so long; and I have no douht that the poverty 
and serf-like status of many of the tenantry in this district, that 
have been noticed from time to time, nrc^ the result in great 
measure of this systcun.'" » ► • 
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RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

* 

TriERE are no staiisties available showing the rates of rent prev- Kents. 
alent throughout the whole district, but the rates ascertained 
during the years 1893 — 98 in the course of the survey and settle- 
ment of the Tekari AVard’s estate, the Government estates and the 
Pelkhara Mahal may be regarded as aj^plicable to the district as 
a whole. The area cadastrally surveyed was 582 square miles 
containing over (150,000 plots and G5,800 tenancies, and the 
routs and status of 59,334 tenants were attested :* This area is 
lequal in extent tp about one-eighth of the total area of the district, 
and as the villages concerned are scattered oVer all parts of Gaya, 
the statistics obtained are fairly roju’ei^entative of the whole of 
the district. At the same time, it should be remembered that 
the statistics showing the incidence of rent per acre of cash-paying 
land are rendered of less value by, the fact that so much of the 
settled area is held on produce rents, and that cash rents are 
paid only for the most fertile lands, to which the ryot devotes 
special attention. 

^ It was ascertained that the rate paid by, ryots at fixed rates 
in the Tekari estate was as high as Ils. 4-9, while in the other two 
estates it varied between Re. 1-8 and Re. 1-12 jjer acre. The 
rate payable by occupancy ryots was found to be Rs, 3-8 per 
acre in the Government estates, Rs. 4-6 in the Tekari estate, and 
Rs. 5-14 in the Belkhara Mahal, this variation being a measure of 
the relative productiveness of the three estates. Non-occupancy 
ryots pay the^highest rents in the Belkhara Mahal, viz., Rs. 5-15 
per acre, while the rate is only Re. 1-10 to Rs. 2-8 in the other 
two estates, where only the worst land or land of inferior quality 
is settled with new and non-x’esident tenants. The average rent 
paid by under-ryots was found to be Re. 1-15-11 in the Tekari 
estate, Rs. 3-10-11 in the Government estates iind Rs. 6-1-10 in 
the Belkhara Mahal. In the Tekari estate the area held on cash 
rents is small (22 per cent.), and no inference can be drawn from 
the low rate of rent ; but in the other two estates the rates are 
very little above the rates paid by occupancy ryots— a fact which 
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Biipports the oonolusion that there is veiy little competition Jor 
available land in this district. 

Taking the pargaum according to their fertility, it was found 
that in the most fertile tract the average rate of rent paid by 
settled ryots possessing* occupancy rights, who form a large pro- 
portion of iho tenantry, was Es. -5-12 per acre; in the second 
of the tracts mentioned in Cliapter VIII it was Rs. 4-7 ; in 
the third tract it was Es. 3-2-3 ; and in th(^ fourth tract of feriility 
it was Es. 2-7-1. In the case of non-occu]umcy ryots, the rent 
rates bore little relation tp the general ferlilitj^ of the pargana^ as 
the area of the land held by these ryots is so small that the rate 
depends entirely on the quality of a few isohjted plots. 

The rents paid vary very largely according* to the class of 
soil cultivated and the cro])s grow, and the following rates of 
rent per acre may bo regarded as fairly general ; paddy lands, if 
fit for only a single crop, Ee. 1-8 to Es. 8, and those yielding 
a double croj), Es. 3 to Es. 10; lands on \Wiich wheat, barley, 
gram, pulses and oil-seeds are grown, Es. 2 to Rs. 8; sugarcane 
and poppy lands, Es. 3 to Jis. IG ; lands growwig hhadoi crops, ^ 
such as maize, manta ovjotcdr, Ee.^1-8 to Es. o ; and lands growing 
l)otatoes, Es. 4 to Es. 16. 

Dr, Buchanan Hamilton estimated the average rate of rent 
at the beginning of last century at from Ee. 1 to Es. 2 per 
acre, and there can bo no doubt that the inorea^^e during the last 
100 years has been very large. On tlio other fiahd, the price of 
grain has risen even more during the last 30 years, but cash rents 
have not risen to a corresponding extent ; and the rise in the value 
of tJie produce has. outstripped whatever enhancoment may have 
been made in the casli rents. 

Statistics of the wages paid for certain selected classes of 
labour and the rates current during the decade 1893—1902 will be 
found in the Statistical Appendix. It is interesting to compare 
these figures with those of 100 years ago given by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton. At that time the usual daily allow'anee for a labourer 
engaged in jdoughing was 3 seers of grain, or in. some places 
from 1^ to 2 pice, with half a seer of the unboiled ponidge called 
saftu. This wage, representing in English money about one 
penny, w^as earned by nine hours^ work. The annual wages earned 
by a poor family of three persons wore Es. 26-8 ; and though 
one rupee represented 156 lbs. of maize, or other coarse but 
wholesome grain, the whole living expenses of the family, includ- 
ing clothes, had to be met from this sum. An estimate of the 
earnings of a family from Nawada, where wages were still lower, 
gave as the annual gain, represented in money, Es. 22-1-6. 
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The rise in the rate of wages has apparently not kept pace 
with the general rise in the price of food-grains, especially for the 
lower classes of labour, and the village craftsman earns about the 
same year after year. In the towns, however, where there is a 
special demand for it, skilled labour undoubtedly commands a 
higher price than f onnerly, and the carpenter or smith, wlio earned 
only 4i annas a day, now gets a wage of 8 annas per diem. 
Among masons, oarj^enters and blacksmiths the wage shows an 
upward tendency ; the silversmith charges a higher rate for his 
workmanship ; the shoe-maker and the tailor liave raised their 
tariff ; and there is a similar tendency among domestic^ servants. 
The rise is smell and gradual, but is observable all the same ; 
and it appears to be due to the opening of now lines of rail- 
way and the resultant communication with large centres of 
industry. 

Outside urban ^reas tlie wages of labour maintain mu(.*h the 
same level from year to year ; and in tlie case of unskilled labour 
gtheir measure is^ usually the minimum amount required to afford 
means of subsistence, fortunately, how^ever, wages in the villages 
are usually paid wliolly or paill} in kind^ even the village artisan 
receives grain for the ser^'i(5es ho renders ; and the field-labourer 
generally gets the w^hole of his w^age in one or other of the 
inferior grains. #Tlie rates of tlie wages thus paid in kind vary in 
different localitiej?; but the following are said to be tlie general 
rates. At harvest time the village labourers get 1 out ot every 
16 sheaves cut, and outside labourers 1 out of every 21 sheaves, in 
addition to a diet allow^ance known as lohra and chhakautl^ while 
ploughmen receive I out of every 16 shoa^Ts (^ut, besides the daily 
wages paid to him at ploughing time. Among the village artisans, 
the carpenter and blacksmith each get b local seers of the rahi croj> 
and 1 hojhd or sheaf of paddy per/i^r (aholdingmeasuringabout 10 • 
blghas)^ at the time of harvesting; the cobbler {c/mmdr) receives 
one hojhd per har ; the barber b seers of rabi and 5 seers of paddy 
per head shaved ; and the washerman {dhobi) half a bojhd per ^ 
head in a tenant’s family. The Mali and Tamoli (betel-leaf 
seller) each get one bojhd per tenant ; the Goala, or cowherd, one 
local maund of rice and an equal quantity of rabi plus one hojhd 
per har ; the Badhwar, or (u-op-w^atcher, a quarter seer per local 
maund of grain produced ; and the Bhat, or village bard, half a 
bojhd per tenant. This system is particularly suited to an agri- 
cultural country like Gayi,, as it has the advantage of being 
unaffected by any rise in the price of food-grains. Whateyer the . 
fluctuations in the price of these in the market, the labourer’s 
wage remains the same. 
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Prices. A statement of the prices current in eacli subdivision during 
tlic years 1893-1902 is given in tbo Statistical Appendix. They 
show an extraordinary advance on those obtaining* a little more 
than a centmy* before, ♦when even the finest kind of rice sold at 
31 io 44 seers and j)addy at 96 to 129 seers per rupee, while the 
price of wheat ranged from 55 to 04 seers and of gram from 72 to 
104 seers jjer rupee. The prices of grain liave risen enormously 
during the last liundrcd years ; but on. the other hand there has 
been a very great gi’owth in the income of all classes, ai;id during 
the last generation the development of (communications has had 
the effect of levelling prices over larger and larger areas. Ten 
years ago there was only one line of railway'Tuiiqing through the 
uorih of tlie district, but within tlie last few years three more lines 
have been added, whicli ta]) the district in all directions, and the 
network of main roads and feeder roads admirably su})i)lement the 
work of the railway. There is (consequently less variation in 
prices between ^various ]>aris of the district than formerly, wlien 
the railway only traAersed the north of the d!iBtri(;t and the })rices^ 
of food-grains varied directly witli the distance,, of the markets 
from it. Besides this, dho vast* majority of labour is of an 
agricultural (haracter and is paid in kind, and immemorial custom 
lias fixed the amount tliereof, so that the high prices of grain 
aifeot a large section of the community less thannvould otherwise 
be the case. To this it should be added that tlid rural population 
keep large stores of grain, and are, therefore, to a certain extent 
protected from the distress consequent (jn scarcity and the rising 
price of food. , 

Material subject of the material condition of the peoide of Gaya has 

CONDI* attracted a considerable amomit of attention owing to the some- 
”i7peo. what startling picture of tteir poverty presented by Dr. Grierson 
PIE. . in his Notes on the District of Gaya. This account fonned the 
subject of a question in Parliament, and advantage was taken of 
the suiwey and settlement operations then in j)rogi‘ess in the 
.district to institute a special enquiry into the economic condition 
of the poorer classes. A detailed criticism of the conclusions 
arrived at by Dr. Grierson will bo found in Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s Report on the Material Condition of Small Agrioulturists 
and Labourers in Gaya, and it will be suflSoient here to summarize 
the results of his exhaustive investigations. 

According to Dr. Grierson, 70 per cent, of the agriculture 
holdings, unmded by supplemental sources of income, do not 

t ~~ — — — 

P ,* two average years, ace 

Jiaily Kiigliah Administration of Bihar, by i. 11. Hand, jij). 61-62. 
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support their cultivators, the not profit does not give a family 
of six persons sufficient clothing and two full meals a day^; while 
all i)ersons of the labouring classes and 10 per cent, of the culti- 
vating and artizan (lasses may be considered as insufficiently 
clothed or insufficienlly fed, or both. “It is not suggestodj’ he 
added, “that this large number of human teings is as a rule in 
actual want of food, or has never more than one meal a day. In 
the majority of cases two meals a day form the rule, but they 
have often to curtail the number of their meals for a few days 
at a time to enable them to tide over difficulties.’’ The results 
obtained by Mr. Stovenson-Moore disclose a very different state of 
affairs. He found that the (jonditions depicted by Dr. Grierson, 
namely, that 70 per cent, of the holdings do not supj)ort the 
cultivators, might perhai)S apply to the most unfci+ile tract in 
Gaya, or to 8 per cent, of the cultivated area of the district; but 
that approximately only 25 per cent, of the holdings in tlio entire 
district were insufficient to suppoi*t their cultivators in conifort 
witliout supplementary sources of income. Generally speaking, 
the cultivating labourc^rs were found to be well off^ the averagii 
income per hea(J falling under Ks. 15*only in the most infertile 
tract, where it was Us. J 4*0. Among landless labourers the average 
income per head ranged from Its. 14 to Its. 18*2, assuming that 
they worked fiijl time throughout the year. If steady, industrious 
and fully employed, they can earn nearly Ds. 15 a head, which 
would amply cover the (^ost of liAung in comfort. This however 
is a maximum, for though they are supposed to get work for 
nine months in the year, it is doubtful whether they get it for 
so long a period. On the other hand, a large portion of them 
are hamiyda or bond servants, and as such are sui^ported by their 
masters even in times of adversity. 

The general conclusion at which Mr. Stevenson-Mooro amves 
is as follows: — “Dr. Grierson’s finding that the labouring classes 
are insufficiently nourished can be accepted so far as it conc(jnis 
landless labourers. Tliat 1 0 per cent, of the artisans are similarly 
situated is little better than conjecture, but I am not prepared to 
deny it. There is no reason wdiatever to believe that 10 per cent, 
of pure cultivators suffer from want, but it is possible 10 per 
cent, of cultivating labourers are in that condition. Prom these 
premises the result is obtained that 20*86 per cent, of the entire 
population, or about 426,000 people, as against Dr. Grierson’s 
estimate of 46 per cent, of the population amounting to one 
million people, are so circumstanced that periods occur during the 
year when they are not able to take two full meals a day!” These 
statistics were based on enquiries conducted by a trained staff, 
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wliioli had means of attaining accuracy which Dr. Grierson had 
not ; and they may ho accepted as more reliable than those 
obtained by him. Tlio result, however, is to show how large a 
proportion of the jiopul^tion do not possess an income of lis. 15 
a year, whicJi, as Dr. Grierson subsequently explained, may be 
regarded as “ the sum required to give a well-to-do native qf the 
lowjr classes, with a fairly high standard of comfort, plenty to 
eat and drink and a sufficient supply of clothing and the usual 
luxuries.^’ 

The indebtedness of the cultivating classes is however small ; 
and Mr. Stevenson-Moore found that the incidence of debts per 
head varied from lis. 6*6 in the case of farhilies jioldiiig under 
10 hlghctii to lis. 11 in the case of those holding over 10 higha^. 
The extent of the culti^'ator^s indebtedness in Gaya is, in fact, in 
direct proportion to his prosperity ; the bigger' the cultivator, the 
greater his credit, and the higher his expenditure on marriages 
and other ceremonies. The ryot generally keeps a certain amount 
of grain in store, but he is often imi)rovident, and the general 
custom of the country^ makes heavy exjienditure 'on social cere- 
monies obligatory. For, these reasons, agriculture, like other 
industries, is supported on credit, snd the mahdjan is as essential 
to the village as the ploughman. Some of the ryot's debt is owed 
to the shopkeeper who sells grain, or to the mahojfln or landlord 
for advances to jiurchase food while the harvest is ripening, and 
such accounts are usually closed when the harvest is reaped ; some 
is contracted, more particularly if the haiwest promises to be a 
bumper one, for the purpose of marriages ; and some debts are 
business transactions closely connected with agriculture, e,g,^ for 
the jmrehase of seed, ploughs or cattle, or for extending cultiva- 
tion or making agricultural improvements. As Dr. Grierson 
says: — “So far as Gaya is concerned, the much-abused mahdjan is 
much more of a banker tham money-lender, and advances grain 
during the hot weather and rains to be repaid at harvest time. 
He is the Eastern substitute for occidental thrift. He saves the 
ryot the trouble of saving for himself, and makes him pay highly 
for it ; — that is all. Debts arc, of course, contracted for maniages 
and the like, but these are rarely large in amount, and the debtors 
are generally able to pay off the juiiicipal besides paying the 
heavy rate of interest.^’ 

Not only have the cultivators better credit than the labouring 
classes, but being in the habit of keeping grain for homo consump- 
tion, they are in a better position than the non-agricultural class 
when grain is scarce and prices are high. The greater portion of 
the land is held on the hhdoU system, and the tenant has not 
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therefore suffered from enhancement of rents, as the proportion of 
produce taken by the landlord does not alter; while the price 
obtained for the surplus of his own share which is available for sale 
has considerably increased. Many parts of the district are more- 
over capable of greater agricultural development, and the incidence 
of population (437 per square mile) is the lowest in the Patna 
Division. In the south of the district it is very much lower than 
this, and there is mucli waste land which could be brought under 
the plough if only people to culti\'ate it were available. Many 
of the cultivators are even noAV in possession of more land than 
they can cultivate, and owing to the absence of competition they 
have generally^not keen disturbed in the enjoyment of their rights. 

On the whole, they have more resources ihan any other class, and 
are probably more comfortably off than the cultivators in tlie 
densely inhabited districts of North Dihar. 

As regards the labouring classes, tbe village artizans who never Labonrii);;^ 
go out of the village form a recognized paii of the village com- 
munity and are indirectly supported l)y agriculture. As in other 
parts of Bihar, the lot of unskilled landless labourers is a liard one. 

They (nvn Jio land, grow no ^rops, f«id depend entirely on the 
wages of labour. Spending what they earn from day to day, they 
have very little to juxwn or sell, and they are the first to feel the 
pinch of scarcity Ashen any failure of the crops occurs. On the 
Avhole, however, they are better off than fonnerly, to judge from 
the greater number of utensils and omaiuents they possess. This 
improvement of condition may probably be ascribed to the fact 
that large ^ numbers of labourers niigi*ate year after year at the 
beginning of the cold season, for tenqxorary employment on roads, 
tanks and railways, in the harvest field, and in other miscellaneous 
employments, returning again at the end of hot weallier in time 
for the agricultural operations wliich commen(‘e Avith the bursting 
of thS monsoon. * 

Side by side Avith this dass of free labourers tliere is a section Kamiyas. 
of the community knoAvn as /.c., labourers who sell them- 

selves to a master and Avhose position iS that of mere serfs. The 
komiyd probably dates back to the time Avhen tlie Aryans overran 
the country and found tlie district inliabited by Ioav castes of 
aboriginal cultivators, suitable labourers for a military aiistocracy, 
to Avhom it AV'ould have been a severe degradation to handle the 
plough. Fonnerly the kamyd used to sell both Jiimself and his 
heirs into bondage for a lump sum doAAui ; but this practice having 
been declared illegal, he noAv hires himself, in consideratjjon of an 
advance or loan to serve for 100 years or more till the money is 
repaid. They are not allowed to Avork for any one but their 
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master, except widi liis peniiission, and have their food supplied 
by him. Their i)ositioji is in many ways little, if at all, worse 
thaii that of the free labourers, as they are not in want oi food 
even in lean years, whereas the ordinary labourer is the first to 
sulfer in times of distress. Their master is bound to feed. them 
whatever the [)riee of food-grains may be, and if he negloctu Ihis 
duty, the hamiyd is released from liis bond and is at libei’ty to 
leave his service. On the other hand, their degradation is extreme 
and tlie disadvantages of their lot are very heavy, as^ shewn in the 
following desciiption written by Mr. Stevenson-Moore : — “ This 
is the o]ie class in Gaya tJiai is entitled to the sympathies of the 
}>liilantliropist. The members of tlio landless la^>ouring class, 
other than hmiyoa, AMinder from village to village in search of 
work. They are free, and if they get the opportunity for better- 
ing their eonditio]i, can seize it, but tbe htimiyd can never have 
such an opportunity. Jfe is jittached to a master who does not 
give him more tluui suttieient to keep him iii good working order. 
If ho deserts, he is driven back by ])ublio opiiiion., He is ill-fed 
and of poor physique. » When not required by his master, he is 
allowed to earn what ho caci by y>(iflc/-caiTyiug, v ood-cutting and 
other extraneous means; but so degraded is his nature that ho 
usually dissipates one-foiuih of his income in drink. The only 
eonipensation he derives is that in times of famine his master 
cannot allow him to die of starvation. He can neither profit 
by his industry nor suffer from his indolerce. This system of 
serfdom is no iniio\ ation. It is as old as the history of Gaya, 
and I should imagine that it is on the decrease.^’ , 

GuiieiHi We have then at the bottom of the social s(^ale the landless 
aspects, labourers, who are miserably poor and are often pinched for food. 
The more degraded members of this class are condemned by 
immemorial custom to a state of serfdom ; and though the demand 
for labour is very considerabre and the supply is not excessive, 
they seem to have little desire for emancipation. Higher in the 
social grade come the cultivating and landholding classes, whose 
iucorao has increased considerably of late years. The great bulk of 
the ryots enjoy a fixity of tenure which leaves them a fair share 
in the produce, and the cultivators of small holdings, a class but 
little superior to the labourer, have benefited greatly by the 
general rise in prices. The railways and roads place every part 
within easy reach of the markets and enable them to dispose of 
their surplus produce with ease, while irrigation renders a large 
portion of the population independent of the seasons. Since 1866 
famine has never taken a real hold on the district, and even the 
famine of 1897, which was probably the most severe famine 
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in Bihar since 1770, did not affect the people much. The 
cultivating class have, moreover, a resource uiiknow n to ihe ryots 
in Bengal proper in the cultivation of popi)y, which plays an 
important part in the rural economy of .Gaya. Those vho under- 
take \o grow it receive allowances in cash propoitionate to ihe 
areik which they undertake to plant, and these advances are made 
at a time, when money is most coveted. By this means, large 
suras find their ay into the hands of the people ; in tlie famine 
of 1890-97 over 20^ lakhs was ]>aid to the cultivators ; and though 
the area under pop]>y has shrunk of late years, no Icis than 12i 
lakhs was paid as advam^es in 1908-04. Besides this, emigratiou 
is more ac^ti^^e thin elsewhere ; large numhers emigrate annually 
in search of work on the roads, railways and fields in the eastern 
districts, and many thousands of the adult males of Gaya are to he 
found spread oAoi* other jiarts of India in (juasi-permanent employ. 
All these persons make remittances to their homes, while those 
who migrate for a time bring hack with them the balance of their 
savings ; in this n^'ay, large sums of money are sent and brought 
into the distri<4 every year, and are ex]'.ended in the siipiiort of 
their families. In the fami»e year •1890-97 over 3 0^ lakhs was 
2 )aid by money-order in the district, and from the fact that the 
money-orders woi'o almost all for sums below Its. 10, the average 
being about kalf that sum, it may be concluded a large proiiortion 
represented remittances sent by emigrants to their homes. Since 
tliat time this me#uis of renjitting money has grown in ]) 0 ])u- 
larity ; and in 1 904-05 the amount ])aid by money-order exceeded 
80 lakh^^T;— a fact which may reasonably be taken as an indication 
of the increased prospezlty of the j^eople. 
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CHAJ^TEli XIII. 

OCpUPATIOiSS, MANUFACTUKES AND THADE. ^ 

Graya, as in other Bengal districts, a large majority of the 
l)eoi)le are engaged in agricultural pursuits, no'Jless t^an 65*1 per 
cent, of the avIioIc [)opulation deriving their livelihood from 
culli\*ation. Of these, 48 per cent, are actual workers^ among 
whom are included 89o,000 rent-payers, 214,003 labourers, and 
J 5,000 rent-receivers. Of the remainder, 14 per cent, arc support- 
ed by industries ; the professional classes account for 1*9 per cent., 
of whom 40 ])cr cent, are actual workers, including 7,000 priests 
and J,o00 teacliers; and, the commercial class is even smaller, 
amounting to only 04) per ^cent. pf the industrial poimlation, 
46 per cent, are a(4ual workers, including 16,000 cotton- weavers, 
11,000 oil-pressers and sellers, 9,000 sellers of firewood, 8,000 
dealers in pulse and grain, the same number of grocers and of 
potters, 7,000 toddy-sellers, 6,000 carpenters, 5,000 cow-keopers and 
milk-sellers, besides numerous tailors, shoe-n^akers, blacksmiths, 
basket -makers, and workers in gold and silver. Among those 
engaged in other occupations are 116,000 general labourers, 13,000 
herdsmen, 7,000 earth-workers and 6,000 beggars. 

Tliough not so large as in the adjoining districts of Shahahad 
and Batiia, the proportion of persons engaged in industrial oocu- 
patioiis is very much greater than , in the North Bihar districts, 
wliere native handicraftfTare of far less importance. It has been 
suggested that the reason of this is that, after the murder of 
Alamgir and the fall of Delhi in 1759 A. D., some members of tlie 
Muhammadan nobility attached to the Mughal court retired to 
the jdgln that had been given them in the Patna, Gayfi, and 
Shahahad districts, bringing in tlieir train largo numbers of 
artificers and traders who settled down in these three districts; 
while the districts to the north of tlie Ganges were still in an 
unsettled state, sparsely populated and only partially cultivated. 

Gaya contains no manufacturing towns or important trade 
centres, and, as might bo expected in a district where the great 
majority ol’ the people are engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits and where the urban population is small, the bulk of tj^e 
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industrial community are employed in suppljdng the simple needs 
of a rural people. The people require vefy little that cannot be 
supplied by the village artisan beyond the common commodities 
imported everywhere in llengal, such as Manchester [)iece-goods 
and kerosine-oil : and the various articles manufactured for local 
consumption, such as brass utensils, bell-metal ornaments, earthen- 
ware pots, woollen blankets, etc., meet most of their wants. 
Manufactures in the pro^^er sense of the word are few in number 
and of little significance, and scarcely any of the industries produce 
anything fo(T export. A short account of the princi})al industries is 
given \)elow. « 

The lac industry in this (Jistrict is confined to the area com- 
prised withi^ thd jurisdiction of the Imamganj and Dumaria 
police-stations and the town of Daudnagar in the .west. The 
cultivation of lac is canded on chiefly by the Bhuiyas and other 
low castes, who take out leases of the trees on which the insect 
(Ocxcus lacca) i^ reared, at a rental of some four or five rupees for 
each hundred trees. Lac merchants also take leases at similar rates 
from the zanyndal’s and employ labourers to rear the insects. The 
tree most commonly used in this district is the {Butea fron- 
dom)^ whicli grows in large numbers’'to the south, but the plpal 
{Fkm reUijma) is also sometimes used. The insects take six 
* months to complete the secretion of lac, and the lac harvest is thus 
reaped twice mnnually, about tb.e months of November and May. 
When the secretion is complete, the twigs, on the bark of which 
the lac incrustationthas been formed, are cut off, and the cnide * 
material is removed and ground in heavy stone mills. When they 
have hew tlioroughly ground, they are sifted in a coarse sieve, and 
the fragments of twigs which still remain are removed. The 
grains of lac which are left are next washed several times, by being 
loaded in big tubs and worked by the fabourers’ feet, and all 
particles of wood and other foreign su]jptance8 are strained off ; 
they are then strained through a cloth, and after being dried in 
the sun, are again passed through a sieve \ and the refuse having ^ 
been removed, the finer i)roduct is mixed with arsenic and placed 
in long cloth bags. The latter are twisted round and round 
before a fire, the heat of which causes the grains to melt and ooze 
out \ the liquid lac is then scraped off the bag and placed on a 
stone slab below it. It is generally gathered up again and 
replaced in the bag till t)he lac is thoroughly melted and the 
proper consistency is obtained ; and it is- then pressed out into 
thin sheets. It is now ready for ordinary rough work, and is 
made into bangles, bracelets, rings, beads and other triijsets. It is 
also employed by turners for the colouring of wooden toys^ by 
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goldsmiths for the colouring of metals, and for lacquered ware 
generally. Nearly all the lac produced in the district is exported, 
and the industry is in a flourishing condition, there being 
ri2 factories with an annual outturn of about 50,000 maiinds. 

Eaw sugar, including molasses, jaggery and other Qinide 
saccharine produce, is one of the most imporiant manufactures 
ill tlie district, large quantities being sent out every year to 
Eiisiera Bengal, the Central Provinces, Eajputana and Central 
India ; over 200,000 maunds^of crude sugar are exported annually. 
Tile process of manufacture may be seen in every village ; it is 
extremely sjjpiple ; and the apparatus required is far from elaborate. 
To extract the juice (rr/8), the sugarcane is pressed in a mill 
worked by bullocks. Formerly the mills use\l wpre primitive 
wooden or stone machines, but in recent years the iron roller mills, 
known as tlie Biliia mills, liave come into imiversal use. The 
juice extracted is poured into shallow iron pans, called harahiH^ and 
l)oiled, the only fuel used being the cane-leave^ and the dried 
stalks from wliich, the juice has been extracted. AVhen the juice 
thickens, it is poured into small pots and exposed , to the air to 
liarden, the molasses thus^ produced being knomi as (juw 

The manufacture of refined sugar is carried on only on a very 
small scale, and the condition of the industry is in striking contrast 
with that just mentioned. With the development of communi- • 
cations and the growth of trade, ^the siigar-refiningrindustry has 
been less and less able to compete mth the imports of clieap 
Mauritius and Cossipore sugar. Large quantities of these and 
other foreign sugars are sold at rates lower than those obtained 
for the local product ; the crystalline sugar thus imporiefl^ is purer 
and of a superior quality to that made in the district ; and tlie 
manufacture of the latter has consequently declined and is now 
almost extinct. 

One of the few inj^iistries which has not yet suffered from 
tlie competition of foreign or machine-made articles, and which 
is still in a prosperous condition, is the manufacture of bi:ass 
utensils. These are made in the town of G-ay§. at Marufganj, 
Gayawalbigha, and Buni^dganj, and at Kenar in the head-quarters 
subdivision ; at Hasua and Kauwakol in the Nawada subdivi- 
sion ; and at Dafidiiagar and Nabmagar in the Aurang^bSd sub- 
division. A large number of elegant brass vessels are made at ^e 
latter ])laoe, and some of those turned out at Gaya are chased 
with some skill. The. braziers of the town also manufacture 
figures of Hindu deities, which are taken away by pilgrims in 
considerable quantities. Except at these localities, the Village 
workers confine themselves almost exclusively to the manufacture 
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of bracelefs and anklets of bell-metal, which the lower classes use 
instead of more costly ornaments. 

Cotton weaving was formerl}'' a large and prosperous industry, Cotton 
which was of such imi)ortance 100 years ago that, in addition to 
the oeptral depot at Patna, the old East India Comj>any had three 
cloth factories in the district of Piliar, situated at* Jahanabad, 
Maghra and Bigha, besides five subordinate faetorP^s and 22 
houses for the j)urchase of cloth. According to Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, the agent of the Company “ entered into engagements -w-lth 
2,200 of tMb best weavers in the country round Jahanabad, 
including tliat division, Ilolasgunj, Saliebgunj, and a fpw perhaps 
in Vikram, Arwal, Daudnagar and the comer of Ramgar, next to 
that town, ’^ipaeh® man on becoming bound (Assami) to the 
Company received two rupees, and engaged not to work for any 
person until * he had made as much as the Company required ; 
and no other advance has ever been made by the commercial 
residents. The agent orders each man to make a certain number 
of pieces of sucIl or sindi goods, and he is pai4, for each on its 
delivery, aeooj:ding to the price stated in the tables.’^ This 
. extensive industry is now a thing of the- past, and as in other 
parts of the Province, the llahd-made•al*tic^ has been driven out 
of the market by impoiied piece-goods. Though the product of 
the local looms lasts longer, the advantage thus gained is coimter- 
balanoed by ifs higher cost. '^Iie preference for mdrhh)^ as the 
Manchester* article is called, can be I'eadily understood, as a piece 
of country cloth costa Re. 1-4 and will last 8 or 9 months, whereas 
a piece of mdrkin of the same size will last 6 months, but will be 
only half the price. 

The well-to-do have now discarded^ the coarse cotton elotli 
of the district, but weaving is still carried on to some extent, as 
the poorer classes prefer it on account of its strength, durability 
and greater warmth. This motia or gdzi qjjpth is still used in the 
winter, the men wearing it in the shape of dhotu^ mirzdk (jackets) 
and dohars or duldis, which take the place of quilts, while 
women of the labouring, artizan and shop-keeper classes use it in 
the shi^e of mru and kiirtm (bodices or chemisettes). It is woven 
in all parts of the district, the weavei's being mostly Jolahas, 
though some Patwas in Gayawalbigha and Buniadganj also 
sometimes produce it instead of tusser silk. The profits of manu- 
facture are very small, being, it is said, about 2 pice for every 
yard of a breadth of 27 inches ; a cloth 18 yards in length takes 
3 days to finish, and the prqfits would therefore be about 9 annas 
for ereiry 3 days, or about Es. <5-10 a month, assumii\g that the 
weaver is always fully employed. This however is not the case, 
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and if all tlie numbers of the J olalia caste liad to depend on the 
produce of their looms, they would have disappeared long ago. 
Many of them have now forsaken their hereditary calling for 
more profitable oc(‘upations, and otliers who still work their looms 
eke out tlieir slender earnings by agriculture and labour of various 
kinds. Every year large numbers of them se(>k service in the 
jute million the liooghly or work as menials in Calcutta, and 
those that still pi}" the trade have seldom more tlian one loom at 
work at a time, A\']iereas formerly the number was only limited by 
that of the members of the family who could work. * 

The wooll('n fabric industry may be divided roughly into two 
branches, the manufacture of the country blankets of rough texture 
ordinarily used by tlie poorer classes, and the n<?anufaoture of 
(^arpets, called indiscriminately kd/tus and (jahchas in this district, 
which are of a superior texture and require more skilled workman- 
ship. The manufacture of coarse blankets is confined to one class 
of people, the Gareris or shepherd caste, who, keep sheep, shear 
them, make the ^^ool into cloth, and sell the blankets. The price of a 
blanket thus produced is so low as to barely co^'cr tlie value of the 
material, but as the an'ooI is the produce of the sheep which the ^ 
Gareris themselves rear, tlie whole price of tin? cloth they w"eave is 
pure gain, for the cost of the loom and other instniments used in 
weaving is practically nothing. Part of the plant is home-made, 
and the rest is bought from the village blacksmiths and carpenter®, 
the total value of a complete woollen weaving outfit being less 
than 8 annas, including the home-made instruments. The only 
places now noted for the manufacture of blankets are Amba^and 
Chilki in the jurisdiction of the Kutumba outpost, wher^ blankets 
of superior finish and greater thickness are made, ornamental 
designs being occasionally introduced. These blankets are gen- 
erally made to oi'der for the richer classes, as they are much 
more ex^jonsive than Jhose of the ordinary type. The latter are 
exported in small quantities, but are mostly made for local use, a 
coarse blanket being the only protection against the cold that the 
poorer classes can afford. 

Carpet-Aveaving is practically confined to the villages of Obra 
and Koraipur and the town of Daudnagar in the Aurangabad sub- 
division, Avhere some Muhammadan (Kalinbaf) families monopolize 
the trade. The carpets they produce are generally made of cotton, 
but frequently wool is mixed with the cotton, or else avooI only is 
used. They vary in size, colour, texture and design according to 
^ the demand or to such special ordei^ as may be teoeivcd. The ' 
price varies from about Es. to nipwards of Es. 500, aopor(Ung to 
the size and quality, the annual value of the total outthm being 
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about Es. 5,000 or Es. G,000. The carpets are exported to a small 
extent to Calcutta, and may often bo seen in tlie booths at the 
various fairs held in Graya and the neighbouring districts. 

Silk weaving is carried on at Manpiir and ]\uniadganj on Sillc^ 
the outskirts of Graya, to a small extent in the Gayawalbigha ^ ^ 
mahnlla in the town itself, and at Chakand some 5 miles to the 
north ; at Kadirgaftj and Akbarpur in the Nawada subdivision ; ' 
and at Daiidnagar in the Aurangabad subdivision. The silk * 
produced is that known as tusser {tasar) ; it is generally of a 
coarse (Jescription, and much of it is remarkable neither for 
durability nor beauty. The class rich enough to buy expensive 
silk* is necessarily somewhat small, and is generally able to pur- 
chase silk of a better qualiCy, such as that of MiirshidAbad, 
wljioh the cheapness of carriage afforded by the railway puts on 
the market at a low rate. Such competition naturally tells against 
the home-made article, and the result is that the cloth woven tends 
to deteriorate in qijality. The best, kinds are now rarely woven, 
and the quantity of coarse bdfta (mixed tusser and cotton) turned 
out by the local* looms is on the increase. 

On the whole, however, the industry is in a fairly flourishing 
condition, and so far the weavers have been able to hold their 
own, largely owing to the faet that silk is used by Hindus for 
religious purposes. From Vedic times the use of silk fabrics 
oui ceremonial 'Occasions has been enjoined on Hindus ; those who 
can afford it regard it as incumbent on them to wear silk daily 
at the time of worship ; and foreign silks or silks containing an 
admi:|ture of other fibres are prohibited for such ceremonial 
purposes. The silk-manufactuiing industry has thus a peculiar 
vitality of its own, which is not shared by the cotton-weaving 
industry ; and consequently the weavers, who have the advantage 
of living close to a pilgrim city, manage to earn a competence by 
weaving alone : some of them indeed are in easy’, circumstances 
and have considerable incomes. Most of them have only one loom, 
but some have as many as four or five, the industry giving 
employment to all the members of a family, as the men weave, 
the women spin, and the children set the warp. The cocoons have 
not to be. got. from any great distance, as they are imported from 
the jungles in Palamau and HazSribagh to the south ; and there 
is a sufficient demand for the finished product locally. GayA 
itself offers a good market for its sale, owing to the number of 
priests who officiate there and of pilgrims who are glad to 
take away with them a piece of the local silk, and besides this a 
considerable quantity is exported' to Azimgarh and elsewhere.* 

Most of the cloth is used for sdru^ chadars, kurtas^ etc,, but a 
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great ileal is woven and exported for use as slirouds in wliicli to 
wind tlie df*nd. Tlie Aveavors are most niimorons in Manpur and 
l)nniadgnnj ; bnt gatii here tlioy form a small eommnnity. Tlieir 
]n’ofits liavo, JioAVcver, inoreasod eonsiderahly of recent years, the 
value of the total annual outturn rising, in tlie decade ending in 
1901, from l\s. 25,000 to lls. 80,01)0; and as the numher of 
families engaged in Aveaving has also groAvn, tliere appears no 
ri'ason to apprehend that tlie industry is declining. 

Gaya is one of I lie few districts in Jlerigal in, Av^huJi stone- 
carving is carried on. Tlie principal seat of the industry is at 
I'athalkati, a village some 10 miles norih-east of Gaya, but there 
are also some Avorkmen at .Dhanmaliua and Sapneri, 3 and 4 miles 
respectively Avest of ihat place, and at llie foot of the Manglagaurl 
Hill in Gaya itself. Tlie art is said to have been introduced Jby 
some AN'orkmeii of Jaipur, AA'ho A\au-e hrouglit tq Gaya to build the 
Vislmupad temple some 140 years ago, and, their attention having 
lieeii aliracted by the possibilities of the quarry at Patlialkati, 
eA^entually gaA^e‘ up the idea of returning tcTlheir homes and set- 
tled there. The present race of stone-carvers say rihat their fore- ' 
fathers Avere galled sculptors, and point to the imHge of the Sun 
god in the local temple as a specimen of their pi’ofioiency, hut the 
ari lias noAV fallen to a Ioav state. iV’^itli a few exceptions, only 
plain A'ases, cups, howls, dishes and cups of a stereotyped pattern 
are maniifaetiired, hut some of' the carAers prodfiice ornamental 
vases, figures of gods, human beings, animals, etc.’, carved Avith a 
certain amount of taste and skill. The equi^mient of the workshop 
is primitive, and the implements used consist merely of a ^hisel, 
liammer, compasses, a roller AA^hich serves the purposes* of a lathe, 
and a iutrhani or thin piece of iron used to, apply lac, cement 
broken pieces, or place the rough article on the lathe to be polished. 
The process is a simple one, as after tlie stone has been carved and 
jiolished, it is only necessary to blacken it, Avhioh is donehy ineans 
of soot either alone or mixed with the juice of dm leaves {DoUchofi 
Lahhh), These articles find a ready sale in Gaya, where they are 
in great request among the pilgrims ; while some serve a useful 
purpose locally, such as the kharah or mortars used ly natiA^e 
medical practitioners for compounding medicines. . ; . 

The following account of the wood-oarving of Gaji is taken 
from the Monograph on Wood-caiwing in Bengal, by OhiaValier 0. 
Ghilardi (1903) ‘‘In this old city the wood-carving industry 
must haA^e reached the apex of the beautiful as sheAVnJ in the 
oxamiAea which belong to the earliest periods of thfc art. , Unhap- 
pily this excellence has not been maintained in the . pieces of 
latter date. I went through the remotest recesses o£ the extensive 
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native quarter and had the opportunttj^ of admiring some really 
beautiful wood-carving, which must have originated , from the 
splendid examples of old carved stone on the Ihiddliist and Hindu 
tem])les Avliicli seem so gloriously to defy the ravages of the cen- 
turies. I visited the liouse of Itai l>ehari Lall llanick Bahadur, 
wliere the best sj)eeimen of ancient carving* can be admired and 
])rofitably studied. Hero I found a door with its pillars, architrave 
and friezes so admirably carved that they might well be exhibited 
in a museum. ♦ Near this house is the comer of a very narrow lane, 
at whieJt* there is a small house evidently old, and displa)dng some 
beautiful carvings of the more minute style, almost resembling 
chased silver or filigj’ee work. The natives themselves have* great 
veneration for feis building, owing to the beautiful constniction of , 
its •verandah, ^beams, pillars, and friezes. Many other fine exam- 
ples hero are injured by 6e^ oral (ioats of tar having been laid over 
them in such a way as almost to obliterate the ancient candng, of 
which little or no h*ace is now visible. * There is now no 

^ wood-carver in Gay« aljle to do any work similar io these splendid 
remains. The iiiistries are ‘mere carpenters, end very seldom receive 
orders for even common carving. * * * All the mistries, when 
not engaged on simjile carpenter's constructive work, employ 
themselves making boxes of different sizes, inlaid with brass — a 
very common work indeed in this locality, for which there is 
always a demand, and from wnich they can earn from 8 to 
12 annas per day.’’ 

From the preceding account it will be seen that the art of wood- 
carving is almost extinct in this district ; and it is noticeable that 
the fine work referred to above is only found in the old town of 
Gaya, and not in the modern quarter. AVitli a few exceptions, 
this carving possesses all the oharacteristics of the Burmese manner, 
and there is noW no demand for good work of this kind. 

The ^her manufactures are of little importance, with the other 
exception of tobacco curing, which is an inlportant local indus- *»»»«- 
try, although th| leaf itself has to be imported, chiefly from 
Tirhut. The principal centres of manufacture are Gaya, Gunia 
and i?aibigha, the brand manufactured in the latter place being, 
held in much esteem all over India ; 30,000 niaimds are exj)orted 
annually. The other industries are those commop all over the 
country, such as the manufacture of tiles and pottery by the 
village Kumhars, of gold and silver ornaments by the Sonars, 
and of oil by the Telis. The latter industry has however been 
^erioubly affected by competition ; and though mustard and linseed . 
continue to be pressed in the old-fashioned country milfs, the 
manufacture of vegetable oils is everywhere suffering from the 
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increasing use of mineral^oils. Of these regular village- artisans 
practically the only class which exports anything consists of 
the Chaniars, as hides arc cured in many places for export, though 
there is no largo tannery in tlie district. 

The south-east (*omer of thejilistrict forms i)art of the 
mica-])roducing area of Bengal, which coincides wiih a great 
belt of schists and* associated gneissose granite, some 12 miles 
broad and 00 miles long, stretching from Ilazaribagh through 
tlie soutli of tlie Nawada subdivision into Monghyr. In this 
portion of the distrirt. there are 0 mica mines, situated at* Singar, 
Sapalu, Basaimi, mid ]^>elam, and in tlie Government estates of 
Cliatkari and Dtibaur ; but tlie mineralris iilso f/)und in small 
quantities in other localities among the hills in I5ie south on the 
border of KaziU'ibagh. During the last 15 yea^s the produc- 
tion of mica in Bengal has imdergone a plienomenal develop- 
*ment, in vhich this district has shared very fully. In 1891 
the industry was almost# non-existent, the total production in 
the whole Brovince being only valued at Its. 87,000; whereas^- 
in 1904-05 the outturn in Gaya alone was 246 tons, valued 
at over 1} lakh of rupees; of ^ this amount, the Singar and 
Cliatkari mines produced 84 and 98 tons respectively. The 
methods of working are very simple. The seams are reached by 
blasting, and the sheets of mica are dug out ^with spade and 
j)ick, after which they are separated, clipped and sorted; they 
are then ])aoked according to sizes and despatched to Calcutta 
for cxi)ort to Eiiropo and America. The industry gives employ- 
ment to an average daily number of 1,260 persons, of whom 
984 work below and 285 abcn^o ground ; the labourers are dra^\ll 
from the ordinary labouring classes and are ^ paid a wage ^^arying 
from two to six annas, according to ago, sex and skill. 

Iron ore is found in considerable quantities at P§,chamba 
in the Nawada subdivision and Lodh-we in the herfd-quarters 
subdivision, but is not worked there. It also exists in the Barabar 
Hills, where there were formerly smelting woi;^ under Iluropean 
management; it is nowheing w^orked again to a small extent. 
Granite, syenite and laterite are also quarried in many of the 
hills for building purposes and road metalling. The so-called 
Gaya black stone, of which ornaments, bowls and figures are 
carved, is, as already stated, quarried at Pathalkati: in the 
Atri thana. Pottery clay exists in many places and nodules 
of limestone are found in scattered localities. Saltpetre is manu- 
factured in the J ahSnabad subdivision from efiloresoence in the 
clay of village sites, but elsewhere the manufacture is merely 
nominal, owing to the fact that the soil is not saliferous. 
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The district being almost purely agricultural, the chief trade Trade. 
consists of the various products of ciutivation. The principal 
exports are cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, raw sugar, crude opium, 
mahud fruit, saltpStre, mica, lac, blankets, carpets, stone and brass 
utensils, hides and manufactured tobacco. The principal imports 
are salt, coal and coke, piece-goods and shawls, kerosine-oil, tea, 
cotton, timber, tobacco (unmanufactured dry leaves), iron, spices 
of all kinds, dried and fresh fruits, refined sugar, paper and 
various articles of European manufacture. * 

According to the returns showing the export and import Exports, 
traffic, by far the most important articles of export are linseed, 
raw sugar, gram and pulse,, these commodities acooimting for 
seven-eighths for the total export trade. The quantity of linseed 
sent out of the district forms more than a third of the total 
exports, and nearly the whole of this finds its way to Calcutta 
and Howrah. The metropolitan districts, in fact, receive by far* 
the greater part oi the products exported, with the exception of 
rice, which is distributed omong the oilier Bihar districts, and of 
raw sugar, whmh is consigned in large quantities to the Central 
Provinces, Central India, Eastern Bengal and the adjoining 
district of Monghyr. Among other exports, crude opium is taken 
to Patna, where it is manufactured in the Q-overnment factory ; 
hides, mica and saltpetre to Calcutta ; and blankets to Ilotvrah 
and the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division. Lac is chiefly 
exported to Calcutta, Patna and Mirzapur, manufactured tobacco 
to Patna and Ilowran, and wood and malmd flowers to Patna 
and Monghyr. Stoneware is taken to all parts of India by 
l)ilgrims, '^lio visit Gaya in large numbers. 

Salt, piece-goods" and other articles of European manufacture, imperial, 
tea, iron, spices and refined sugar are imported from Calcutta ; 
coke and coal from the districts of Ilazaribagh and M^bhum ; 
kerosine-oil from the 24-Parganas; gimny-bags from Calcutta 
and Patna ; shawls from Kashmir and liajputana ; cotton from 
the TJnited Provinces ; timber from Palna and Nepal ; bamboos 
from Pftfcna ; unmanufactured tobacco and fresh fruit from Patna 
and Muzaifarpur ; and paper from Serampore, Bally and Calcutta. 

The ehirf. centres of trade are Gaya, Tekari, Gurua, Paniganj 
and Imljnganj in the head-quarters subdivision; Eajauli and centres. 
Akbarp^ in the Nawada subdivision; JahanabadT and Arwal in 
the Jah&nabad tubdivision, and Daudnagar, Deo, Maharajganj, 
Khiri&Van, BaJBganj and Jamhor in the Aurangabad subdivision. 

Owing to the opening of new railways, which now tap most of 
the trade routes in the district, several other places ara rising 
in importance, the most noticeable being Nawada. Feeder roads 
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have been constructed by the District Board wherever required, 
and trade tends to oonverfe upon tlie railway stations. For the 
conveyance of produce, bullock carts are generally used, but 
pack-btillocks’ are also very largely employed * especially in the 
hilly parts. 

There are a large number of fairs held in different parts of the 
year throughout the district, but most are only religious gatfier- 
ings and of little importance from a commercial point of view. 
The greatest of these fairs are the Bisua and Kartik PumamasKi 
fairs held at Salempur near Gaya, the Bisua in da held at Rafiganj 
and the Sivaratri meld held at Deokund, at which a busy trade is 
driven in cattle, piece-goods, brassware, earthenw are, and a variety 
of articles of country manufacture. The IHsua fair at Salempur, 
which is held in the month of Chait (March-April)^ attracts abc^t 

15.000 pcoide, and the fair held at the saniQ time* at Eafiganj 

attracts as many more ; these are the largest cattle fairs in the 
district, and great numbers of cattle and horsQs are brought to 
them for sale. ‘ At the same time, there are smaller gatherings at 
Guruato the south-west of Gaya, at Macliendra dn the Naw^ada 
subdivision, and at the falls of Kg.kolat. The. other great fair at 
Salempiu’, the Kartik Pumamashi, is strictly a bathing festival 
held in November on the last day of Kartik, when about 1(>,000 
people assemble to bathe in the Phalgu. Similar gatherings take 
jJace on the same day at Gurua^ at Bharari and Jahanabad in the 
subdivision of that name, and at J arahor in the . Aurangabad 
subdivision. The Sivarafri fail’s at Deokibid are held in commeui- 
(U’ation of the marriage of Siva, and take place twice in the year, 
once in the month of Phagun (February-Mareh) and again in 
Baisakh (April-May) ; the number assembling on each occasion 
is estimated to amount to 20,000 or 60,000. Similar fairs are 
also held in Phagun at Waziyganj, Dumaria, Baraehatti and 
Fatehpur in the head-quarters subdivision, and at in 

Aurangabad. ^ • 5^' 

Among other fairs there are two of considerable feal' impor- 
tance. A large concoui’se of people, numbering about ,,4,000 or 

5.000 persons, meet at tlie fair known as Chhath which is held at 
Deo twice a year, in October on the 22nd Kftrtik agaip. in 
April on the 22nd Chait, in honour of the Sun god- ;', and some 

10.000 to 15,000 people assemble at the Aghani at Sitamarhi 
wdiich is held in December on the last day of Agtan in liohour of 
S'lta, the wife of llama, who is said to have spent «ome tipte there 
during her exile. The only other fairs which call for separate 
hientioK. are the Sankranti meld held in the month of Magh 
(January-February) on the Makaz’a Sankranti (the passage of the 
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sun from Sagitlariiis to Caiiricomus) at the town of Gaya, at the 
hot springs of Tapoban near WazirgSij, and at Janihor and 
TJmga ; and the AnantcItfntdaSj celebrated in the month of 13hado 
(August-Septeinb6r) in honour of Siva, when about 15,000 people 
gather at the Barabar Hills. The durM;iou of these fairs varies 
from one to seven days, except those held at Umga and Kafiganj, 
which last for two weeks. 

There is no unifonn system of weights and measures in the WcigiHa 
Gaya district, as though the maund is recognized as equivalent to m, usurps. 
8 paserl 4 )X 40 seers, both the paaeri and the seer vary in ditForent 
places. The paseri^ though literally meaning 5 seers, ranges from 
6 to seers according io local (ustom, and the seer again varies 
from 42 to 84 The standard seer of 80 toldfi is universally 

i^cognized for the 'vveighnient of (Jdnja^ bhdny^ opium and pre- 
cious metals," but different loc alities give a different A'alue to the 
seer in w'eighing other articles. The various ^'alues of the seer 
are repoHed to \)% as follows ; in Aurangabad town, Gaya town 
and the Nawada subdivision 42 and 72 to/d>i ; in ihe Arwal t liana 
44 toldfi ; in Tekari, Rajauli, Kauwakol and the head-quarters 
subdivision, 48 lokU ; in Hasua, 52 toldn ; in the Pakribarawan 
ihana, 5(> iold^ ; in Haudnagar, 80 Mas; in Nawada town, 84 
tolas ; w hile in the case of wholesale goods the w eiglit observed in 
Gaya is 82 tolas. On the other hand, the standard seei* of 80 tolas 
is generally recognized for measures of ca])acity, and is held 
to be equivalent to 1*142 quarts. For measures of length the 
Government yard of dtfinches (called the namhari <jaz ) is used 
for cloth, side by side w ith various local yards, v, (;•, the Gaya yard 
is 41 indices, that used in Nawada and Hasua towns is 40 inches, 
and elsewhere in the Naw ada subdivision it is 30 indies. For 
measmiing lands and houses tlie l/dthy or cubit, is in universal 
use, but its length varies from* 10 to 20 inches ; for measuring 
lands, the bans, wdiich generally is equivalent to six cubits or 108 
inches', is. employed ; and for measuring^ walls house-builders liave 
a yard, Called the Sikandari yaz, equal to 33 inches. 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The account of the Gaya roads given by Buchanan Hamilton 
nearly 100 years ago presents a vivid picture of the deficiency 
of communications at that time. ‘‘ During th6 tainy season, he 
says, “ all internal commerce is at a complete standstill, as the 
roads are then so bad as not to admit of even cattle travelling 
with back loads. 1 have seen no country, that could be called at all 
civilized, where so little attention has been paid to this important 
subject, and even in the vicinity of the jails, where many convicts 
sentenced to labour are confined, very little lias been done. The 
cross roads from market to market are those which are chiefly 
wanted, and no one who has not seen the condition of these could 
believe that a country so extremely populous and rich, and having 
such occasion for land conveyance, could be so ill provided. The 
object in such roads is not to ^enable gentlemen * to drive their 
curricles, but to enable cattle carrying back loads to pass at all 
seasons from one market to another, aiffl®in the fair season to 
enable carts to do the same.” This is not a very high standard 
of efficiency ; but it is clear from tho absence of local curts for the 
carriage of supplies during the Mutiny that there w as but little 
improvement in the succeeding half century, though the . Grand 
Trunk Iload and the I'atna-Gaya Koad were important trade 
routes. The Collector, in his account of the events of* 1867, 
speaks of the difficulty he had in supplying the indents made on 
him for carriage : all transport, he said, was carried on by means 
of small pack-bullocks, useless, on account of their size, for mili- 
tary puiposes; he could hire no carts, and so had to make them. 
Altogether 86 carts were supplied in this way,^ and tbe fact that it 
was found impossible to hire such a small number of earts is a 
striking proof of the absence of good roads in the interior. This 
wretched condition of inaccessibility has long since passed away, 
and Gaya is now wonderfully well served with different means of 
communication. The Patna-Qaya canal passes along its westeA 
boimdany for over 40 miles, the Grand Trank Boad runs along 
through the southern portion for nearly 70 miles, the interior is 
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covered by a network of roads, and the map of the district is now 
intersected from north to south and from east to west with railway 
lines. 

The present system of roads is a creation of the last half 
century. Fifty years ago the only road by which a traveller 
could go to Calcutta was the Grand Tmnk Itoad, the only means 
of conveyance were the relays of carriages provided by various 
contractors, and the state of ihe country was so unsettled that 
constables had to be stationed in stage-huts built at short inter- 
vals. To the north tlie principal route open to traffic was the 
Patna-Gaya Eoad along wliich the railway now passes, b^t this was 
immetalled, and in the rainy season communication with Patna , 
was almost entirely interrupted. During the famine of 1860, 
when it was the one channel through which food could be brought 
in to feed the starving people, it was impassable, the population 
was cut otf from supplies, and the severity of tlie famine was con- 
sequently aggra¥ated. By 1875 this road had been metalled 
throughout its length, and there w^ere but two other metalled 
roads, the Graird Tnmk Itoad and the Bihar-Pajauli Eoad. Tliree 
other roads only were considered of sufficient imjYoriance to deserve 
separate mention, viz., those from Gaya to Daudnagar, to Sher- 
ghati, and to Nawada, and of the 97 miles they covered only 16 
were metalled. Besides these, ihere were 8 other unmetallfed roads 
of less impoifance with a total length of 163 miles, and most of 
these had been constructed or put into working order during the 
famine of 1874. 

At the present time, the district is intersected by a number of 
excellent "Voads which place every part of it within easy reach 
of the markets. The expenditure on original w’^orks during the 
quinquennium 1900 — 04 has been Es. 3,19,000 and on repairs 
Es. 3,64,000 ; and Gaya is now richer in metalled roads than 
any (iisteict in the Patna Division except Shahabad, The District 
Boar(J maintains 30 metalled roads, 69 immetalled roads and 193 
village roads with a length of 163, 715 and 628 miles, respec- 
tively, and in addition to these there are 67 miles of metalled and 
168 miles of unmetalled roads in the charge of the PiibU^j AVorks 
Department. The most impoi-tant of these roads is the Grand 
Trunk Ivoad, maintained from ProAdneial funds, Avhieh passes 
through the south of the district for a distoneo of 65 miles. It 
enters Gaya from the Hazaribagh district near Bhalua, and leaves 
^t by a great causeway in the bed of the Son at Barun, crossing 
on its way the broad streams of (he Mohana, Morhar, Batane and 
Prihpun, and passing the trade centres of Barachatti, J^herghati 
and Aurangabad. The other roads of greatest importance are 
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those running from Gaya to various parts of the district, such 
as that joining the Grand Trunk lioad at Dobhi, and the roads 
to Daudnagar and to Slierghati, the latter and its continu- 
ation to Imamganj and Dumaria being the chief line connecting 
Gaya and Palamaii before the opening of the new line of railway 
from Barun to Daltonganj. ’ Some roads leading from Gaya, 
which^ were formerly the principal trade routes, such as those to 
Aurangabad, Jahanabad and Nawada, have now lost much of 
llieir importance owing to the railway lines which run parallel 
to or alongside theni, though they still servo a useful ^)urpo6e 
as feeder^ roads. In the interior traffic is heaviest along the 
.road from Jahanabad to Arwal (21 miles) and that running 
for 24 miles from Pajauli to Nawada and'" thence across the 
border at Kharhat to ]3iliar, which brings down the produce of 
the liills. , 

Much of the internal trade of the district is still carried very 
largely by pack -bullocks, as the villages ofi the roads are not acces- 
sible to carts in all moliths of the year. The irrigation clninnels 
spread out in all directions, and the nature of the soil, which, 
being largely composed of clay, becomes very fiedvy, when wet, 
precludes bullock carts from travelling about with the same ease 
and freedom as in Norih Bihar. It is not until the cold weather 
(liat the interior of the country is oi)ened out to them, and during 
the rains pack-bullocks ply to and from the ^'illa^e8. They are 
also largely in request in the broken hilly country to the south, 
Avhcu'o the only carts in use are low, strong XaVts with solid wooden 
wheels suitable for the rough country wliich tJiey ha^e to cross. 
Elscwliere tlie caifs in use are similar to those used in o'lSier parts 
of Bihar. The light springless carts known as vkkm are eom- 
mon, and along a tew roads away from the railway there are 
camel (arts carrying i)assengers and goods, Gaya being one of the 
districts furthest south in which camels thrive and can bo usefully 
employed. . 

Great a(*tivity has been shown in recent years in jimting 
roadside avenues along the principal roads. In the quinqtieimium 
ending 1904-05 the expenditure on the planting of .trees and 
the establishment of nurseries was greater than in any.; 
trict in the Division. It is estimated that V6B ifiiiles of roads 
require to bo planted, though it is doubtful if any’ roail can be * 
said to have been completely planted, a$ the avenues are seldom 
continuous fora complete mile,* and ihore are mah|’ %aps where 
the trees have died out. A programme has been prepared, under 
which 60 miles are to be planted by the end of 1907-08, and ihis 
programme is being worked up toi 
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The district is singularly well served by railways, which, have rail- 
made the head-quarters station the centre of a number of radiat- 
ing Hues and of a busy railway system. It has for many years 
been the terminus of the Patna-Gaya Railway, but within the last 
few ,years no less ikan 3 new lines haVe been opened, and one 
more is now under construction. To the* north, the Patoa-Gaya 
Railway connects it with the main line of the East Indian 
Railway at Bankipore, 34^ miles of it and G stations besides Gaya 
lying within the district. Jo the east the South Bih&r Railway 
runs eajgt from Gaya t*o LakhisaTai through the Nawada subdivision, 

58 miles of the line and 9 stations falling within the district. 

To the east is the Mughalsarai-Gaya Railway running from Gaya 
tlirough the'Aurahgabad subdivision to Mughalsarai, 51 miles 
of the line and 7 stations lying >vithin Gaya ; and to the south- 
west the Barun-Daltonganj Railway takes off at Bdrun on the 
Son, and, passing by Nabinagar, runs a distance of 231 niiles 
before it enters the Palamau district. A fifth line running 
through the south-east of the district from Gaya to Katrasgarh 
is now under eonstniction, of which 34 miles wilWall witliin Gaya 
district. When* completed, this line will, with the Mughalsarai- 
Gaya line, form the Grand Chord line to Calcutta. 

None of the rivers, except the Son, are na’si gable, and Watek 
navigation on that river is inteimittent and of little commercial 
imporiance. •In the dry season <the small deptli of w^ater prevents 
boats of more than 20 maunds proceeding up-stream, while the 
violent floods in the "rains equally deter large boats, though boats 
of 500 or GOO maunds occasionally sail up it. Except one or 
two streams wiiich retain a little water in the dry season, the 
rivers are only filled during the rains, and even then the water 
passes off in a few days. When they are in flood, they quickly 
become unfordable, and, as a nile, no boats are obtainable^ except 
at the ferries wliich are few and far bet^veen. The country people 
however provide a ready substitute in the shape of light rafts, 
called gharmis^ made of a light framework of bamboos supported 
on inverted earthenw^are pots {ghard). ’Besides this, the District 
Board maintains ferries across the larger rivers, where^they are 
not bridged. The most inii)ortant feiry is that across the Son 
from iMffldnagar to Nasriganj in Shahabad. On the Patna-Gaya 
canal a small steamer plies weekly, but there is not much traffic. 

There are altogether 712 miles of postal communication and postal 
76 post-offices in the district. ..The iiiimber of postal articles 
delivered in 1904-05 was 1,095,048, including letters, post-cords, 
packets, newspapers and parcels ; the value of the moaiey-orders 
issued was over 15 lakhs, and of those paid nearly 24 fakhs, and 
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the total amount of Savings Bank deposits was Es. 2,10,000. 
There are also 8 telegraph offices, from which 21,800 messages 
were ' issued in the year ; these offices are situated at Gaya, 
Aiwal,' Aurangabad, Barun, Daudnagar, Jahanabad, Nawada and 
Tekari. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


, .LAND REVENUE ADMINIST;{?ATI0N. 

When tho Dlwdni or fiscal administration of (he tliree Provin- Kakly 
ces of Bihar, J3engal, and Orissa was granted to tli(3 East Indm apmVni”. 
Company inJ7()o by the Emperor Shah Alam, a dual systenn ration. 
of government was inaugurated, by which the English recei^^ed 
the revenues and imdertook to maintain the army, while the 
criminal jurisdiction, or Nizamat, was vested in the Nawab. ]hit, 
th(3Ugh the civil and military powgr of the country and the 
resources for maintaining it were assumed on the part of the 
Company, it was not thought prudent to vest the direct manage- 
ment of tho revenue in the hands of Europeans wliose pre- 
vious training in mercantile affairs had not qualified them to 
deal with the intricacies of the revenue system. Accordingly, 
they continued the existing system of administration, and until 
1769 a nativd Naih or Deputy Dwdn conducted the collection 
of the revenue under the nominal control of tho European Chief 
at Patna. In 1769 Supervisors were appointed in subordination 
to the Chief to superintend the native officers employed in 
collecting the revenue and administering justice, and in the 
succeeding year a Revenue Council of Control was established 
at Patna. When, however, the Court of Directors sent out orders 
in 1771 “ to stand forth as Dlivdn and by the agency of the 
Company*s servants to take upon themselves the entire care and 
management of the revenues,’’ the Naih Dlivdn at Patna was 
removed, and it was decided to substitute European for native* 
agency. The Supervisors were now designated Collectors, and a 
native officer styled Dwdn w^s associated with each in the “ super- 
intendency of the revenues.” In the following year, it was 
determined to make five years’ settlement of Bihar, and the 
zamindArs having declined to accept a farm of the revenues of 
their districts, the system of putting them up to public competi- 
tion was attempted. A body of speculators, called renters, 
accordingly sprang up, and farmed tho revenue till 1777, the 
zamindto themselves receiving an annuity of 10 •per cent. 
(mdlikdnd) on their collections. ♦The experiment proved a failure,* 
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as these speeulators, ignorant of tlie rearoapahilities of the oountiy 
and incited by the tiopos" of profit, readily agreed for sums 
wliic'li l]ie}'*woro utterly unable to pay; and on the expiry of 
the seltlement it was detennined to introduoe the system of 
. yearly farms. This aiTangement only intensified tlie miseliief ; 
the renters liad no assurance tJmt tliey would liold the fann 
anutlier year or (^^ en liave time to eolle(‘t the current demand ; 
il icy exacted as much -as they could extoi-t in the shortest time 
]»ossible ; and jiiiowing tliat they would be im[»riaoned for any 
arrears, they made efery endeavour to amass a foi’tdne i^s soon 
as tlioy could. 

• TJie Diwan of the Companj^, Raja Kalyan Singh, exercised 
arbitrary powers over tlie zamiiidars, confining them and con- 
lls(‘ating tlieir estates jiractically at his pleasure, and the authority 
of his Nail Diti'dn, Raja Kheali Ram Singh, was almost as 
extensiAx*. Raja Mitnijit Singh of Tekari was placed under close 
arrest by the latter, who spnt a Gloveinment a^ent to manage 
liis estate ; Rajii' Narayan Singh, the zamijidSr of Siris and 
Kutumba, was imprisoned and ousted from his propeiiy ; and 
Raja xikbar Ali Klian o^. Narhat^, and Samiii was ,>put under 
aiTest at Ratna. Such being the state of affairs, the zammdars 
being liable to be imprisoned and dispossessed of their estates 
at any moment for arrears of revenue, it is not surprising that 
when Chait Singh’s rebellion bfoke out in 1781,' some of the 
discontented chiefs took sides against the English, to whose 
mismanagement they naturally attributed their misfortunes. As 
soon as the rebellion staried, Akbar Ali Khan made his escape 
from Ratna, and going to Nawada, raised a force t)f 4,000 
or o,()00 matclilockmen, with which he proceeded to plunder the 
ountry. A small expedition was sent out to quell the insurrection 
and capture ihe rebel, but it was not till large reinforcements 
had arrived tliat lie was driven out to the Kharagpur ' hills in 
Monghyr. Narayan 8ingh also took advantage of tHe confusion 
*to raise tlie standard of revolt, and took the field mth a body 
of l,o00 troops against Major Crawfurd, who waa then on. the 
march to Bijaigarli. The English pommander avoided him and 
got tlirough to ihe.Kaiiiiur hills, but next year he received 
orders to seize the traitor, and putting up eyery road\and ghat on 
the river Son by which Narayan Singh could ret- at, left him 
only the alternative of surrendering to him ,or de) /ering himself 
at Ratna. The rebel chief adopted the ’ f arse, and was 
finally sent as a State prisoner to Dacca. ’ 

In the meantime, the whole of Bihar had been settled with^^y 
*Kalyan Singh, who proceeded to divide the settlement -with Khei^^y 
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Ram Singh. Neitlior of^t|ienL however, was in a position to 
manage sikJi a large extent of oountry, and tliej^ were forced 
to let out the parfjana^ to farmers or suh-renters called dniih. 

In many cases the ancient families of zamindars secured tlie farms, 
but in others tlie dmi/.s were strangers 'and speculators, witli no 
local inhuence or prestige, and utterly ignorant of the people and 
their riglits. Sepoys had to be sent assist them in enforcing 
paynient ; they collected the rents at tlie point of the l)ayonet, 
wrangled with the local zammdars on tlie one hand, opjiressed 
tlie ryote on tlie other, and embezzled as much as they could. The 
dmilfi had to be oonftantly changed, no less than six being 
employed one after the other in Siris and Kutumba in I78‘l ; and* 

•the practical result of this system may be gathered from a re])ort 
of the Revenue Chief in 1782, in u^hich *he sffited that he could 
get no one 'to ac^oept the farm of Narhat and Samai, as ‘‘the 
(lonfusion occasioned by the variety of aumi/H sent into these 
pargauaa Jias lessened the number of ryots very considerably, and 
cultivation is entirely neglected.’’ ^ 

These disa&itrous experiments in revemie administration were Auminis- 
not llnally ended till the decennial settlement vrs (‘oneluded in 
1790 and declared to be permanent in 1793. In justice, however, 
to the officers responsible for the administration, it should be said 
that proper supervision was practically imi)()S8ible owing to 
the smallness 'of * the staff and* the vast territory under their 
control. Till 1774 the Kuropean Collectors controlled tlie revenue 
administration, and iilso exercised a general su})erintendence over 
the Criminal and Civil Couris ; but in tliat year they wore with- 
drawn, aid their duties were transferred to a Revenue Council 
established at Patna, while the administration of justice u'as 
entrusted to native officers. This Council again was abolished 
in 1781, and its President or Revenue Chief was appointed 
Collector * under the orders of the Committee of Revenue in 
Calcutta. His jurisdiction was enormous, as it included Tirhut, 
Shahabad and Bihar, i. o., the modem district of Patna and the 
northern portion of Gaya ; but for judicial purposes Bihar was now 
formed into a district, a coi'enanted Judge-Magistrate being placed 
in charge of the civil and criminal jurisdiction. Five years after- 
wards the powers of the Collector, Civil Judge and Magistrate were 
vested in the same person, but for criminal cases tlie real power 
was left with the native Judges till 1793. The offices of Judge 
and Collector were then again separated, and the district of Bihar 
had one civilian as Civil Judge and Magistrate, and a second as 
Collector under the Board of Revenue. At the same time, native 
Mimsifs ivere appointed to hear and decide,, in the first instance/ 
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mih relating to personal property ^npt exceeding the value of 
Rs. 100, appeals from their decisions Ipng to the Civil Judge. 

Fornirtiioii The wliolo of tlio soutli of Gaja was included in Ramgarh, a 
amor])hous district, including practically fhe whole of Chota 
Xagpur and stretching *on the aoiitli to Jashpur, Gangpur and 
Singhblnlm. Tliis district, we are told,* was ‘‘ long distinguished 
for the numerous crimes and devastation which occasioned annually 
the loss of many good soldiers from tlie unliealtliiness the 
country. Tlie I'esidonce of the Magistrate v^as usually aho^'e the 
gliaiits or passes into the mountains, and circumstances fi^equently 
r(3ndeved liis visiting ])laces also within tl# ghauts necessary. In 
*tliis predicament it became difficult for him to exercise an effectual 
control over the territory adjoining to Ihihar proper, w'hich state’ 
of tilings would naturally suggest the expediency of ^transferring 
all such places to tlie latter district. Ihit here obstacles presented 
themseh^es, the jurisdiction of Rahar being already so extensive, 
that the management of any addition of magnitude would be 
utterly beyond* the iiatural powers of any single Judge and 
Magistrate. To obviate this objection as far as practicable, it was 
recommended that a Joint- il agi^trate should bo stationed at 
Sherighautty.’’ This proposal was sanctioned, and in 1814 a 
special Joint-Magistrate was stationed at Shergliati with jurisdic- 
tion over the southern portion of Gaya, tlie remainder being still 
included in the distri(?t of Bihar.*' * ^ 

For fexienue purposes, the Collector was subordinate to the Board 
of Commissioners in Bihar and Bcnaro^, and for judicial purposes 
there Avere native Munsifs under a Judge-Magistrate from whom 
again an appeal lay to the ProAuncial CiAil Court at Putna; this 
Court and also the Board were abolished in 1829, and their powers 
Avero A^ested in a Commissioner at Patna acting under the orders of 
fhe Board in Calcutta. It Avas nof till 1825 that Bihar was consti- 
tuted a separate Collectorate, and in 18f3l the Judge-Magistrate of 
Gaya Avas given increased powers as a Sessions J udge; and his magis- 
terial powers being made over to the Collector, the present unit ’ of 
administration, the Magistrate-Collector, was created. In 1845 the 
offices of Magistrate and Collector Avere separated, to be again re- 
united in 1859 by the orders of the >Secretary of State. Finally, the 
district of Gaya was created in 18G5 out of parts of the old districts 
of Bihar and Ramgarh, fhe subdivision of Bihar with an area 
of nearly 800 square miles being transferred to the Patna district ; 
six years later the pnrrjnnm of Japla and Belaunja, containing 650 
square miles, Avere annexed to Lohardaga (now Pal&mau) ; and 
in 1875 an area of G square miles Avas transferred to Hazaribagh. 


* Descriptioir of Hindostan, by Walter Hamilton, 1820. 
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In 1789 the demaniof laftd revenue for the district of Bihfir was Ghowtu 
Rs. 10,41,700, payable by 744 estates with 1,160 proprietors ; but 
the area of the district did not correspond with that of the present 
district of Graya, and of the 41 pnrgams which were included in it, 

16 have since been transfeiTed to Patna, two (Japla and Belaunja) 
to Palamau, and one (Amarthu) to Monghyr. In 1870-71, when 
the district was practically the same as at present, the total 
demand of land revenue was Es. 13,80,320, payable by 4,411 
estates owned by 20,453 proprietors. Since that time the demand 
has increased but littl^, but on the other hand the number of 
estates and proprietors has grown very largely, owing to the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which proprietary rights have been sub- 
divided under tfie operation of the law of succession, and of modem 
legislation regarding partition and land registration wliich causes 
such minute subditisions to be recorded. In 1881-82 the current 
demand had risen to Es. 14,36,900, payable by 5,614 estates and 
59,172 proprietors,' and in 1900-01 to Es. 14,80,700. due from 7,514 
f estates owned by 72,404 proprietors. The average payment from 
each estate has/ thus fallen during the three decades ending in 
that year from Es. 313 to Rs. 256 and Es. 197, and the payment 
from each proprietor from Es. 67-8 to Es. 24-4, and finally 
to Es. 20-8. In 1904-05 the demand amounted to Rs. 14,85,300 • . 
payable by 8,044 estates, of which 7,996 wth a demand of 
Es. 13,39,700 were permanently settled, 14 with a demand of 
Es. 41,200 were temporarily settled, the remainder being held 
direct by Government, 

Roughly speaking, the land-owners of Gaya pay a land reve- incidence 
nue of 8 annas and receive from their ryots Es. 3 an acre. Thus 
the land revenue demand is 16 per cent, of the total rent demand, 
or over 80 per cent, is profit. T]je amount of profit even in 1812 
attracted Buchanan Hamilton’s attention, and we find him writ- 
ing : “ Although the peoido of this district are very cautious in 
speaking of their affairs, it is very generally admitted, even by 
themselves, that the ownera of the assessed lands have very 
considerable profits; nor do they scruple to admit that it far 
exceeds the estimate of the one-tenth of the revenue, which 
was supposed to be the profit that, they were to have by the 
settlement:.” 

The Government estates mentioned above extend over an govbbn- 
area of 102 square miles and comprise 118 villages. They may 
bo roughly divided into three groups, the escheated property of 
Ekbal Bahadur, the Sarwa Mahal, and the Nawada group. 

The first group passed to Government in 1879 by escheat, 
in consequence of the death without heirs of Ekbal Bahadur, the 
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soil *of a Muhammadan mistress of^Moili^ai'ajan, the Eaja of 
Tekari. It is eomi)oscd of 28 villages, called the Dakliner Malial, 
ill whi(*h Ooveiiimeut lias 8^ annas interest; of a group of six 
villages, of whiiJi five are near Tekari and one is in the Bela 
tliana ; of nine \illages constituting tlie Ghenjan Mahal, situated 
7 miles west of Makhdumpur; and of three villages some 5 
miles w'est of Jahanabad. 

The large and extensive tract called the Sarwa Mahal comprises 
47 villages, with an area of 81,284 acres, to the south of Gaya ; 
most of tliem are at a distance of 11 miles from tlie town, but 
a few are situated on tlie soutliern border of the dish-ict. These 
villages came into the possession of Go^xunment about the year 
1842, owing to. the refusal of the former' proprietors to take 
seltlement of them. 

The third group of estates contains 25 villages in the 
Nawada subdivision, comprising an area of 1(),282 acres. Qi^ie 
history of fifteen only is traceable; three . were esclieated to 
Gm'ernment in 1820 on the death of the prpprietor, a descendant ^ 
of Ivamgar Khan, a. military adventurer of tlib 18th century, 
to wliom they once belonged; -^ind twelve were confiscated in 
1841, on account of the part taken in a daring dacoity by* 
their former proprietor, a zamuidar of Hazaribagh. Tlie latter 
villages, wliich al'e known as the Dubaur Mahal, are situated 
in the extreme soutli of tlie Nawada subdivision they are mostly 
jungle and hills, but contain valuable mica mines. Produce-rents 
prevail in altogether 04 of these villages, and, cash-rents are 
paid in the remainder, the total aiyiual average income derived 
from them being Ks. 1,35,100. 

These estates were cadasfrally surveyed, and a record of 
rights was prepared during the years 1893 to 1898 ; and at the 
same time the Belkhara Mahal in the north-west of the district 
and the property belonging to the 9 annas share of the Tekari 
Raj, then in the charge of the Court of Wards, were brought 
under survey and settlement. The whole tract thus dealt' with 
included 758 villages extending over an area of 582 square 
miles, and the cost of the operations was 2^ lakhs. 

In 1838 a demarcation survey of the district was canled out, 
in which the boundaries of villages and estates were defined and 
a compass and chain survey was made. This was followed by the 
professional village suiwey of 1838-44, which Government 
undertook with the object of making a scientific survey of the 
rillage boundaries and of preparing a map showing the geogra- 
phical and topographical features of the country. The area 
commanded by the Son Canals in the north-west of the district 
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was cadastrally survey^, in^connectiou wth the survey made 
for irrigation purposes in 1876-77 ; and recently sun^ey and 
settlement operations have been extended to the Deo and 
Maksudpur estates. The former estate, which covers an area of 
92 square miles, mostly in the Aurangabad subdivision, was 
settled in the years 1900 — 03. The latter includes 160 villages, 
covering 130 square miles; about 50 square miles are in the 
Atri thana, forming a fairly compact block, and another 60 
square miles are to be found in and about Eajaiili. In this 
estate tho proceedings commenced in 1900 and were concluded 
in 1904 at a net expenditure of *Es. 75,000, or Its. 577 per square 
mile. 

In Gaya, as 'elsewhere in Bengal, a longer or shorter chain Land 
of intermediate landholders is generally to be found. At one end 
of the chain stands the proprietor or mdlih^ who holds the estate 
from Government under <he Permanent Settlement, and pays 
his land-tax direct to the Government Treasury. , At the other 
pend is the actual cultivator, called tiiojotiidr or kdsidkdr. There 
are a number of intermediate tenures between the rfidUk and the 
a(5tual cultivator, the majority of which partake of a zar-i-pesligi 
nature, p.^., they have been granted by the zamindar in considera- 
tion of a money advance or mortgage on loan, e,g.^ the nmkami% 
which is a lease from the mdlik at' a fixed rental, after the pay- 
ment of an installation fee called nazardna. This lease is 
either permanent, in which case it is called idimrarl or harfar^^ 
zanddn (from generation- to generation), or it is only granted for 
the life of the lease-holder,* in which case it is called hin^ 
hiydti. In addition to the nazardua, the lease-holder has some- 
times to pay an advance (z^jr-i-pefi/igi) as security for the pay- 
ment of the rent. Dar mnkaroi^i is an exactly similar lease 
to the above, granted by the mnkarariddr to a third party. The 
holder of any.pf the preceding permanent tenures may either 
cultivate the land with his own labour, in wrhich case the hold- 
ing is called nij-jot ; or with hired labour, in wliich case it is 
called sir ; or he may make over the land to another for a fixed 
term, which gives, rise to a number of subordinate tenures. 

Thlkd or ijdrd is the common term for a sub-lease for a definite 
term. The holder of a thlkd obtains the estate either from the 
mdlik or mukarartddr and has to pay an advance, on getting 
possession, and afterwards a fixed rent till the expiration of the 
term for which the lease has been taken. The thikaddr or ijdrdddr 
takes the place of the .^proprietor, who can only interfere on the * 
ground that his ultimate rights are being prejudiced, or on the 
lease-holder failing to pay the fixed rent. The sub-lessee holding 
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a lease from the ilnhaddr is called a kaMkindcldr^ and the tenure 
hold by him a kathand; and lower doTO still in the chain of sub- 
infeudation is the fJarkat kandddr who has a subordinate tenure 
under the hdhandddr. , 

ThiicTuiari The thihdddri system is an important feature in the system of 

system, tenure prevalent in Gaya. In most crises it owes its origin 

to the largo number of hhdoli tenures and the constant and detailed 
supervision on the part of the landlord which the tenure entails. 
This he is unable to give himself, and he prefers* the certain income 
from the thikdddr to the fluctuating one dependent on the pecula- 
tions of unchecked servants. stated in Chapter XI, this 
system of letting out estates on lease is, as a. rule, objectionable in 
many respects and detrimental to the interests 6f both landlords 
and tenants. It is, however, justified in some eases, w^here 
the thikdddr is the bona fide representative "of the ryots, and is 
amenable to public opinion in the village ; or where he is a better 
. and less opjn^ssivo landlord than the proprfetor, and is strong 
enough to obtain his lease on fair terms ; or where, on the contrary,^ 
the proprietor is a good and strong landlord, and is able to retain 
a firm hold on his village even during the course" of the lease, 
and to prevent any alteration in the rents of the ryots or any 
modification of their rights in their lands. In such cases, there 
are advantages in the ihtkdddri system. Its di^sadvantages are, 
howe^"er, ^ery numerous, and it has been abandoned in the 
Government estates, where it has been j)rovod that the direct 
management of a large property paying hhdoli rents is perfectly 
feasible. Direct management necessitates the upkeep of a highly- 
2 )aid local agency, but even this is more economical than the 
middleman ; and the experiment has met with fair success from the 
proprietor’s point of view, while it is in every respect .desirable in 
the tenants’ interests. . v 

The peculiar tenures which exist under the hhfioli and mgdi 
systems obtaining in this district have been already described in 
Chapter XI, and the only other tefiures calling for special mention 
are the rent-free or Idkhirdj tenures. These were once very 
numerous, and Buchanan Hamilton estimated that over one-third 
of the tenures in Bihar were free of revenue^ Most of these 
have been resumed, but some still exist of aispeoial nature, such as 
(dtarnghd grants (from dl^ red, and tamghd^ a seal) or lands given in 
perpetuity as a reward for conspicuous military service, madadmash 
grants (from madad, assistance, and mdsh^ livelihood) or lands 
granted to favourites and others for their personal expenses, and 
digmr {ie., warder) lands assigned for the maintenance of guard 
and patrol on roads and passes; 
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OHAPTEli XVI. 

GKNEEAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The revenue administration of the district is in charge of the Admikis- 
Collector under the Commissioner of the Palna Division ; and for cjiabges 
general administrative purposes it is divided into four suhdivi- -and 
sions with head-quarters at Gaya, Aurangabad, Jahanabad and^^^^^‘ 
Nawada. The bulk of the revenue work is done at the head- 
quarters station, wh?ere there is a staff consisting generally of three 
^r four Deputy Collectors,^ besides some officers employed on special 
branches of work, such as a special Excise Deputy Collector and a 
Deputy Collector in charge of pr rtition work. A Joint-Magistrate 
is* usually deputed to the district for the cold- weather months, and 
occasionally also an Assistant Collector and one or two Sub- 
Deputy Collectors. The other subdivisions are in charge of 
Deputy Collectors, designated Subdi\dsional Officers, who are some- 
times assisted by Sub-Deputy Collectors. The oldest of these 
subdivisions is the Nawada subdivision, which was created in 1845 ; 
the Aurangabad subdivision constituted in 1865 ; and the Jaha- 
nabad subdivision was established in 1872, when the old Sherghati 
subdivision was abolished. 

The revenue of the district was l\s. 24,91,228 in 1880-81 Revenuk. 
(when the tneome-tax had not been imposed), Es. 24,81,768 in 
1890-91, and Es. 28,51,857 in 1900-01. In 1904-05 it amounted 
to Es. 31,96,444, of which nearly half (Es. 14,71,294) was derived 
from land reveinue, the other main heads of income being excise 
(Es. 7,10,573), cesses (Es. 5,60,940), stamps (Es. 3,71,567) and 
income-tax (Es. 82,070).^ 

The excise reyenue is, as usual, derived from imported liquors. Excise, 
country spirits, to*/, opium, and the duty and licenseffees on hemp 
drugs. ^liA statement of the various exciseable articles and of the 
sums reafized from them in the decade' 1893 — 1902 is given in 
the Statistical Appendix, from which it will be apparent that the 
income from this soqf ce has been fairly constant, except for the 
three lean years 1896 — 99, when it fell below 6 lakhs. It has 
now risen to over 7 lakhs, and the revenue thus derived is greater 
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than in any other Bengal district, except *he adjoining district of 
Batna. 

Drinking in Bengal is largely indulged in by Hindi-sf caking 
races, aborigines and ipixed tribes, and consumption also varies 
inversely with the proportion of Muhammadans in the population. 
Gaya is a Hindi-speaking district; a large portion of the 
inhabitants are of aboriginal descent, and the number of Musalmans 
is small. It is not surprising therefore that the natives of the 
district are on the whole hard drinkers, over six-sevenths of the 
whole excise income being derived from the country spirit prepared 
by distillation from the flower of the mahud-ix^Q [Basm htifoUa) 
and molasses, and from the fermented pajm juice called tdri. 
The consumption of the latter is indeed greaf?er than in any 
other Bengal district, and the gross receijDts from this liquor and 
country spirit aggregate over Us. 3,000 for every '10,000 of the 
population, as compared with the Divisional average of l\s. 1,778. 
The manufacture and sale of coimlry spirit sjm carried on under 
what is known as the dual system, e.c., thereas a central di^tillery^ 
at the head-quarters. station, which serves the town of Gaya and 
a certain area round it, and outstills for the supply 'of the rest of 
the district ; the average consumption of outstill liquor is 08, and of 
distillery liquor 326 proof gallons per mille, the incidence of 
taxation per head of the population being annas 3-3 and 12-7 
respectively. There are 19 sho])8 for the sale of distillery liquor 
and 178 outstills selling outstill liquor, one retail shop for 
the sale of country spirit to every 10,45(3 personu; and besides 
these, there are 2,295 shops licensed, to sell tart ox one shop to 
every 897 persons. Imj>orted liquors have found no ‘favour with 
the mass of the population, both because they are unAblc to afford 
them and because they prefer the country spirit and ydfnjhey have 
drunk for generations past ; and the receipts from the license fees 
only amount to Es. 1,47G, as compared with nearly 5 lakhs derived 
from coimtry spirit and Es. 1,3(3,000 obtained from fermented. /ar/. 
The receipts from hemp dnigs are comparatively insignificant, 
amoimting to only Es. 72,200, and are less than in any other Bihar 
district. Of this sum, over Es. 03,000 ii obtain^ from the duty 
and license fees on (jdnja, Lc\, the dried floweriDg tops of the 
cultivated fefnale hemp plant {Cannabis saiiva), and the resinous 
exudation on them. Loss than Es. 10,0()0 is obtained from the 
consumption of opium ; and though the use of i/mwjr, i.e,, the 
dried leaves of the hemp plant, is more common than in any other 
Bengal district, the income derived from it js under Es. 9,000. 

The road and public works cesses are, as usual, levied at 
the maximum rate of one anna in the rupee, and the current 
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demand in 1904-05 w^s Es. 5,43,481, the greater part of which 
(lis. 5,16,614) was payable by 17,492 revenue-paying estates, 
while the remainder was payable by 307 revenue-free estates, 

6,073 rent-free lands and 15 mines and railways ; the total collec- 
tion of both current and arrear demand was Its. 5,60,940. The 
number of tenures assessed to cesses was 9,699, while the number 
of recorded shareholders of estates and of tenures was 68,219 
and 33,035 respectively. A revaluation of the entire district 
was undertaken •in 1901 and was completed in two batches. 

The re;^ised assessment in the first batch took effect from the 
1st April 1903, and that in the second batch from the 1st April 
1904. The operations cost lis. 17,768, and the increase of the 
cess due to thi<i revaluation was lis, 53,000. 

The revenue from stamps ranks next in importance as a Stamps, 
source of ihcomo to that derived from cesses. During tlie ten 
years ending in 1904-05 it rose from lis. 2,66,000 (1894-95) 
to Es. 3,71, 000, othe increase being mainly duo to tlie growing 
demand for judicial stamps which brought in" Es. 2,89,000, as 
compared witlf* Es. 1,97,000 ten years previously. The increase 
in their sale lias been steadily progrossive, and has presumably 
been caused by the growth of litigation, as the proceeds from ^ 
the sale of court-foe stamps alone* have grown by over Es. 85,000 
and now amount to Es. 2,64,000. The roN'cnue derived from 
non-judicial stamps has stood 4)ra(*ti(^ally still during tlie same 
period, and has risen only from Es. 69,000 to lis. 82,000. 

From the Statistical Appenefix it will be observed tliat in liu oine- 
1901-02 the income-tax yielded altogetlier lis. 77,211; paid by^‘*'*- 
2,471 asfa^ssees, of whom 1,622 paying Es 18,243 had incomes of 
Es. 500 to Es. 1,000. At that time the minimum income assessable 
was 11^500, but this was raised in 1903 to Es. 1,000 per annum; 
and the number of assessoos consequently fell in J 903-04 to 
1,015 and the not collections to Es. 76,067. In 1904-05 the 
amount of the tax increased <o Es. 82,070 paid by 1,078 assSssees, 
a sum larger than in any of the districts of the Patna Division 
except Patna (Es, 84,00 (>). Of the assossees, 429 are inhabitants 
of Gaya town, and they pay over half the total amount, but the 
incidence of taxation is only three-fifths of an anna per head. 

The realizations are chiefly on account of grain and money- 
lending, the renting of houses, and trade. 

Th^re are six offices for the registration of assurances under R«gistra- 
Act III of 1877, viz., Gaya, Aurangabad, Jahanabad, Nawada, 
Sherghati and Tekari. At the head-quarters station tlie Special 
Sub-llegistrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there, 
and assists the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio Eegistrar, in 
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supervising the proceedings of the Eural Suh-Eegistrars who are 
in charge of ‘the other registration offices. The marginal state- 
ment shows the number of 
documents registered and 
the receipts and expen- 
diture at each office in 
1904. The number of 
registrations has increased 
but little since 1894, 
when 7,726 documents 
wore registered. It is, in 
fact, far less than in any 
other Bihar district, the reason apparently being that the 
prevalence of the hliaoli system results in a paucity of formal 
transactions in the transfer and leasing of holdings. 

Adminis- The judicial staff entertained for the {)urposes of civil justice 
TBATio.v consists of the District Judge, two Sub- Judges Munsifs ; 

JUSTICE, all of these officers are stationed at the head-quarters station. 
Civil except one Munsif who holds his court at Aurangabad and has a 
Justico. separate jurisdiction. Statistics of j-he civil work 'wijjl be found 
. in the Statistical Appendix, and it will be sufficient to state that 
the classes of cases most commoir in the district are suits for the 


Name. 

Documents „ . j. 

registered. 

f 

Expen* 

ditnro. 


lls. 

Us. 

Gaya 

3.G58 19,282 

4,360 

Aurangabad ... 

1,802 2,901 

1,055 

Jahanabad 

1,288 8,506 

1,140 

Nawada 

866 i 2,448 

830 

Shorghati ... 

391 1,341 

610 

Tekari 

967 1,830 

808 

Total ... 

8,472 31,808 

8,863 


partition of rcA^onue-paying estates, suits involving questions of 
easements regarding the irrigation of land, and rent suits relating 
to land held under the hlidoli system of cultivation. 

JustiT^ CIriminal justice is administered by the 'District ^nd Sessions 
Judge, the District Magistrate and the various Deputy and Sub- 
Deputy Magistrates at the head-t^uarters and sub&ivisional 
stations. The sanctioned staff at Gaya consists, in addition to 
the District Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of Gie first 
class and one Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class. 
Besides these officers, an Assistant Magistrate and a Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate exercising second or third class powers are sometimes 
posted to the head-quarters station, and a special Magistrate is 
authorized, under section 14 of the Criminal Prooedure Code, to try 
cases connected with breaches of thoTrrigation laws. The Sub- 
divisional Officers at Aurangabad, JahanabSd and Nawftda are 
almost invariably officers vested with first-class pO^wers, and they 
are sometimes assisted by Sub-Deputy Magistrates of the second 
class. There are also Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Gaya 
(27 members), Aurangabad (6 members), DaOdnagar (5 members), 
Jahanftbad (9 members), Nawada (7 members) and Tekari 
(6 members), all of which exercise second-class powers, except 
those at J ah^n&bad and Tek&ri, which have third-class powers only. 
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In all there are 60 Honorary Magistrates, of whom six are 
authorized to sit singly. Statistics showing the Vork of the 
criminal courts will bo found in the Statistical Api*)endix. 

Gaya was formerly notorious for the prevalence of crime, Crime 
specially in the southern portion included in Eamgarh. Here we • 
are told,* the destruction of many old forts had to be “recommend- 
ed by the Magistrate at an early period of the British domination, 
as they afforded protection to the refractory zamindars and hordes 
of irregular banditti. Theft is common throughout Itamgarli, 
but mu]^er more prevalent among a paiticular class, which are the 
slaves possessed by persons inhabiting the mountainous and 
inaccessible interior, and of savage and ferocious habits. When 
potty disputes Dccuf, these slaves are compelled by their masters 
to perpetrate any enormity, and are more especially employed for 
the purposes of assassination. Any hesitation or repugnance on 
the part of the slave fs attended with immediate death, which is 
equally his fate sjiould he fail in the attempt. On the other hand, 
if he succeed, ho is sought out by the officers of Government and 
executed as a‘ murderer. The usual j>olice have hitherto been 
unable to seize" the cowardly instigator,^ and if recourse be had to a 
military force, he retires into the jungle. On the occuiTenec of 
such an event, the whole comitry is thrown into confusion and 
rebellion, during which many unoffending persons lose their lives ; 
and the troOps, after many ineffectual efforts to execute the 
Magistrate’s orders, return to their stations, worn out with fatigue, 
and their nj^mbers thinned by the pestilential atmosphere of the 
jimgles.” ^ 

Daoefities were extremely common, the gangs of dacoits being 
sometimes led by zamindars ; liighway robberies were even more 
frequent, and the generally unruly state of this tract finally made 
it necessary to appoint a special J oint-Magistrate at Sherghati in 
order to cope more effectually with the elements of disorder. The 
north of the district was more settled, but even hero there was little 
real security of pwson and i)roperty. In 1789 a gang of 200 rob- 
ber8,t armed with swords, spears and bows, wore able to make a 
raid into the town of Gaya itself ; and having stationed guards to 
prevent the communication of inlelHgence to the European 
Magistrate, they surrounded and plundered the houses of two 
bankers, and after murdering upwards of 20 persons made off 
with their booty. Even at a later period, it is stated : * — “ The 
number of crimes originating in the Bahar district, of which 
Gaya is the capital, may in great measure be attributed to the 

* Description of Hindostan, by Walter Hamilton, 1820. 

t Memoir of the Ghazeepoor District, by Wilton Oldbam, 1876, 
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vast crowd of pious aud superstitious pilgrims. The wealth these 
persons possess generally consists of money, jewels and other 
articles, which excite the cupidity of the unprincipled, while, the 
defenceless jiosition of the greater number of these stragglers 
exhibits it to them as a prey of easy acquisition.’’ 

This state of affairs has now passed laway ; and though dacoitios 
are still sometimes committed, the mpst general offences are 
ordinary housebreaking and cattle theft, and riots caused by dis- 
putes about irrigation. Hero, as elsewhere ii!i Bihar, house- 
breaking is one of the commonest and easiest forms 0 / crime. 
The soft mud walls of the houses, the weary sleej) of the 
inmates, the negligence (or often the acquiescence) of the chankl- 
(idrs combine with the adroitness of the burglar'^ to render his 
trade easy and his arrest a rare occuiTence. Further, the 
property stolen generally consists of brass -utensils, trumpery 
ornaments, clothing, cash, or grain ; and when the same pattern 
prevails throughout the district, the identificatioM* of the property 
is as diflioult a8 the concealment of it is easy. Cattlc-litting is 
another common form of crime, practised chiefly ''by Groalas, and 
(his district has long been notoriousrfor its prevalence-; it is more 
frequent tliaii would appear from the statistics of convicjfions 
both because of the difli(uilty of tracing the offenders, who remove 
the stolen cattle to great distances, and also because it is usual 
for the thieves to restore them tor a (jonsidoralion. Cattle-theft 
is in fact recognized by the people as part of an organized system , 
of levying blackmail (called in this case panhd) ; they frequently 
know to whom \to apply, and hence a considerable portion of the 
cases which actually occur are not reported. Disputes about land 
and irrigation are a fniitful source of offcn(ies against the public 
tranquillity ; aud violent breaches of the peace are commoji when 
the crops are on the groimd or the reservoirs are full of water. 
Two known cases of mti occurred in the years iSOTand 1903 in 
the Aurangabad subdivision. 

There are three classes in Gaya district who may be consid- 
ered habitual criminals, viz., Goalas, Dos&dlis, and aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Bhuiyas, liajwars and Musahars. Cattle- 
lifting and grain-tliefts are the special crimes of the first 
class ; lurking house-tresj)ass and burglary of the second ; 
and thefts of the third. The Goalas are ^ continually engaged 
in that most exasperating form of theft which consists of 
petty thefts of crops from granaries and fields, and they seldom 
lose an opportunity of grazing their cattle on a neighbour’s 
crops. They are even more notorious for cattle-lifting, which 
they practise with equal boldness and success. The Dosidhs are 
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a more contemptible class than the Goalas. With the same pre- 
dilection for crime, they want the daring, the insolence and the 
physique wliich make the Goala such a dangerous ruffian. Their 
crimes, therefore, are of a meaner description, such as petty thefts 
and skulking burglary. The low aboriginal tribes have also an 
evil reputation as criminals, but in their case crime is due as 
much to poverty as to anything else. They kidulge mostly in 
petty thefts or burglary, but they also frequently join in highway 
robberies and dtfooities. Here, however, they are generally merely 
the oinployes of the bolder spirits who organize these outrages 
and whose orders they obey for the sake of a petty share of the 
plunder. ^ ♦ 

The Babhan class supply the leading spirits in a gang-robbery, 
riot or any other mischief. When the crops are on the ground, 
or the reservoirs full of water, the Babhan’s opportunity comes, 
and violent breaches of the peace occur in twenty villages at once. 
Besides tliis tasi^ for rioting, they are remarkable for their litigious- 
ness, and are eyer ready to contest to the last halfpenny a 
neighbour’s daim, or seize upon a poorer man’s right. Tlieir 
crookedness of'' mind has passed into a proverb, Bdhhan hahni 
sidha Aoj to /mnd ke aisd,^^ ?>., The straightest Babhan is as 
crooked as a sickle.” 

For police purposes, the district of Gaya is divided into 14 1’olice. 
police circles (thanas) viz., (i) Gaya Town or Kotwali, (2) Gaya 
Mofussil, (d) Atri, (4) Tekari, (5) Barachatti and ((>) Shergliati in 
the head-quarters subdivision ; (7) Nawada, (8) Ivajauli and (9) 
Bakribarawan in the Nawada subdivision ; (10) Jahanabad, and 
(11) Arwal in the Jahanabad subdivision; (12) iJaudnagar, (Bl) 
Nabinagar, and (14) Aurangabad in the Aurangabad subdivision. 
Subordinate to the thanas arc 22 outposts and beat-houscs, of 
which a list will be found in the Statistical Ai)pondix ; and there are 
therefore 36 centres in all for the investigation of crime. The force 
engaged in the prevention and detection of crime consisted in 1904 
of the District Superintendent of Bolice, an Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police, 6 Inspectors, 49 Sub-Inspectors, 56 head- 
constabies and 659 constables ; and the rural force for the watch 
and ward of nllages in the interior had a strength of 304 da/addrs 
and 4,119 chanklddrs. The cost of the regular force was nearly 
Es. 1,45,000, and there was one policeman to every 9J square 
miles and to every 4,153 persons, as compared with the average 
of 9|^ square miles and 5,386 persons for the wliole of Bihar. 

In addition to the rural and regular police, there is*a small force 
of town police employed in the municipalities under head- 
constables drawn from the regular force. 
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Besides the three subsidiary jails at the head-quarters station in 
each of the three subdiwsions of Aurangabad, Jahan&bad and 
Nawada, there is a District Jail at Gayfi. Statistics will be found 
in tho Statistical Appendix. The subsidiary jails at Aurangabad, 
Jahanabadand NawMa are merely lock-ups, in which prisoners 
sentenced to imprisonment for a fortnight or less are confined ; in 
1904 the daily twerage of prisoners was only 13, 7 and 9 respec- 
tively. In the . Gaya jail, on tho avM»,ge, 422 prisoners were 
confined daily in 1904, and the death-rate was extraordinarily 
low, being only 2‘5 per miUe of its average strength, a, smaller 
percentage than in any other jail in tho Province. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 542 prisoners ; there are cells ^or 16 male 
comicts and 5 Europeans ; tho hospital holds 33 patients ; and 
there are barracks with separate sleeping accommodation for 14 
juvenile convicts, and without separate sleeping accommodation 
for 6 civil prisoners, 22 under-trial prisoners, 15 female convicts 
and 431 male comicts. In the subsidiary jails the convicts are 
employed in oil-'pressing, wheat- grinding and tho manufacture 
of sale grass string. The industries carried on in tbe district 
jail arc oil-pressing, breaking of stone for road 7neta\ weaving 
of carpets and newar, and the manufacture of bamboo-baskets. 
Hale grass string and mats, jute twine, cotton string and money, 
bags for the Government treasuries. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

• LOCAL SKLF.GOVEKNMEJSIT. 

OCTSirg? nnmieipal areas, local afiairs are managed by the 
District Board which has jurisdiction over the whole district, 
and by tlie Local Boai-ds which-have been constituted for each 
of the outlying subdivisions. The District Board is responsible 
for the maintenance of roads, bridges and roadside rest-houses, 
and has the general superintendence of primary and middle 
schools. It is also entrusted with the management of pounds 
and public feraies, the control over dispensaries, the provision 
of a proper watey-supply and village sanitatidh. To the Local 
Boards, which* work in subordination to it, have been delegated 
the adminisl ration of small sums allotted for the construction 
and repair of village roads and the discharge of certain functions 
which will be mentioned later. 

The District Board was established in the year 1887, and 
consists of 21 members. The District Magistrate is an ex-officio 
member of the Board and is invariably its Chairman ; there are 4 
other ex-officio members, 7 members are nominated by Govern- 
ment, and 9 are elected. The Statistical Appendix shows, for the 
10 yearl 1892-93 to 1901-02, the principal sources from which this 
body derives its income, and the objects on wffich it is spent ; and 
it will suffice here to say that its average annual income during this 
period was Es. 2,84,000, of which Es. 2,07,000 were derived from 
Provincial jirfites, and the average expenditure was Es. 2,87,000, 
of which nearly two lakhs were spent on civil works, Es. 27,000 
on education, and Es. 20,000 on medical relief. In 1904-05 
the Board had an opening balance of Es. 1,16,141, and its income 
was Es. 3,34,600, or annas 3-2 per head of the population ; 
the expenditure in the same year was Es. 2,78,500. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Provincial rates form the chief source of income, 
bringing in over 2 i kbhs of rupees. The incidence of taxation 
is a^nas 2-1 per head of the population, a figure higher than in 
any other district of the Patna Division, except Patna (annas 2-5) 
and Shah&b&d (annas 8-6). 

By far the largest portion of the income of the District Board 
is spent on civil works, i.e,, the extension and maintenance of 
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communications, the upkeep of staging bungalows, the construc- 
tion of buildings and the provision of a proper water-supply. 
Altogether Rs. 1,72,000 were expended on these works in 1904-05, 
over two-tliirds of tliis sum being spent on the construction, 
improvement, and repairs of roads. The Board maintains 
altogether 1()3 miles of metalled and 7-15 miles of unmetalled 
roads, besides G28 miles of village roads, the cost per mile being 
Rs. 571, Rs. 31 and Rs. 10-4 respectively. The immediate 
administration of the roads is vested in the District Engineer, 
who is also responsible for the management and repair of ’23 
inspection houses and 2 dak bungalows kept up by the Board. 
That body also controls 40 ferries and 73 pounds ; the latter are 
generally leased out, and the average income derived from them 
was Rs. 10,700 during the IG years ending in 1903-04. 

After civil works, education constitutes the heaviest cliarge 
upon tlie District Board, the amount expended upon it being 
over Rs. 45,000 in 1904-05. It maintains 5 middle schools, and 
aids six others, besides 43 upper primary and G84 lower primary 
scliools, and, for the supervision of education, it .employs an 
insi)eciing staff of 5 Sab-laispectorii and 14 Insfectipg Pandits. 
Besides this, it awards a scholarsliip tenable at the Bihar School 
of Engineering, and pays the stipend of a student at the Bengal 
Veterinary College at Belgachia. For the relief of sickness, 
it maintains two dispensaries arid aids ten others, and it has 
recently taken in hand the construction of dispensary buildings at 
Rafiganj and Nabinagar. The proportion of its available income, 
Le.y of the income derived from sources other than road cess, which 
is spent on hospitals and dispensaries is particularly high ; and 
in the five years *1898-99 to 1902-03 the percentage (18*11) 
thus expended was higher than in any other Bengal district, except 
Backergunge (20*57) and Patna (18*12). The sanitary work 
done by the Board is of a somewhat varied charactel*i It includes 
pre^^entive measures against plague, cholera and other epidemic 
diseases, sanitary arrangements at fairs and meldSy the construc- 
tion, repair and improvement of wells, and experiments in village 
sanitation, such as tlie clearance of jungle, the excavation of 
roadside drains, and the filling up of hollows containing stagnant 
water. Altogether 9*3 j^er cent, of its ordinary income was 
expended on medical relief and sanitation in 1904-05. 

In subordination to the District Board are the Local Bogrds 
of Nawjada, Jahanabad and Aurangab&d, the jurisdiction of each 
corresponding with that of the subdivisional charge of the same 
nariie. There was formerly a Local Board for the head-quarters 
subdivision, but as it did no useful work, it was abolished a few 
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years ago. The system of election which obtains in most of the 
districfs in Bengal has not been introduced, and tlie members are 
, appointed by Govemihent, the Siibdivisional Magistrates holding 
the office of Chairman. These bodies were establisliod at tlie same 
time as the District Board, and receive aiiniial allotments from its 
funds; the functions witli which tliey are entrusted being the 
maintenance of village roads, the supervision of some local dispen- 
saries, the control of a certain number of })Ounds, and certain 
other minor works such as village sanitation and tlie upkeep 
of wells. 

TliOre are three municipalities in this district, viz., Graya, Mcni- 
Tekari and Daudnagar. The number of rate-payers is 15,707 out 
of a total population of 87,459, the ratio being 18 per cent, as 
compared with the Divisional average of 17*7 per cent. Taxation 
takes the form in the two municipalities first named of a rate on 
holdings, and in Daiidnagar of a tax on persons residing in 
municipal areas gaceording to tlieir circumstances and property; 
besides this, there is a latrine-tax iu Gaya. The iueideilce of taxa- 
tion varies between Be. 1-2-10 in Gaya and 5 annas at Daudnagar, 
the former being, next to Miizaffarpur, the most lieavily-taxed, and 
tlie latter the most lightly-taxed municipality in the Division, the 
average taxation in which is 12 annas 7 pies per head. Statist ics 
of the annual income and expenditure of each municipality during 
the 10 years 1892-93 to 1901-02 will be found in the Statistical 
Appendix. 

The Gaya Municipality, wliicli was constituted in 18()5, is Onyrt. 
administered by a Municipal Board consisting of 25 members, of 
^hom S^iare ea-offiao members, 10 are elected and 0 are nominated. 

The area within municipal limits is 8 square miles, and is divided 
into 10 wards; the number of rate-payers is 13,285, or 18*0 
per cent, of the population. The average annual income for the 
decade ending in 1901-02 was Bs. 87,800, and the expendi- 
ture Bs. 82,600. In 1904-05, they were Bs. 1,16,388 and 
Bs. 1,01,169, respectively, the incidence of taxation per head of 
the population being Be, 1-2-10. The main heads of income - 
are a tax on holdings at 7J per cent, of their annual value, which 
yielded Bs. 50,200 in 1904-05, a conservancy rate (Bs. 23,500), 
and a tax on animals and vehicles (Bs. 8,850). The principal 
items of expenditure are conservancy, medical relief and public 
works, which accounted, respectively, for 46*9, 15*1 and 10*8 
per cent, of the expenditure. 

Tha two great needs of the municipality are an effective 
system of drainage and a filtered water-supply, but at present 
its finances are insufficient to carry out such expensive schemes. 
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Th8 present drainage system comprises 18. miles of masonry, 
cement or brick drains, and 12 miles of other drains, nearly all the 
outlels leading into the Phalgu river ; the natural drainage of 
tlie town is principally from soutli to north, but in a few cases 
the fall is from east to west. In three wards the night-soil is 
removed to a Irenching- ground near the Pamsila Hill in iron 
trucks by a steam- tramway, which was procured from England 
at a cost of Tis. 48,450, and wliich costs over Its. 12,000 a year to 
maintain. Tlie old town of Gaya has a complete underground 
sewerage system linked up with the houses along the course of the 
drains. It is plentifully supplied with man-holes, and* as this 
part of the town is on liigh ground, the gradients are good. The 
drains are free from objection during the rains, when the sewers 
arc tlioroughly flushed ; but, during the dry months of the year, 
the contents stagnate a great deal and give rise to offensive 
odours. The new part of the town has a system of surface 
drainage only, and many of the drains have an inadequate fall 
and are badly designed ; some*of them in th^ crowded portions 
of the towns are indeed little less than a succession of cess-pools 
filled with black festering liquid, [fhe drainagt) of ihe town is 
tlius still far from satisfactory, though the municipality are doing 
and have done much during the last few years to improve the 
present state of affairs ; large sums have been spent from the 
Lodging-House Fund on the construction of new drains and the 
improvement of existing ones, the town has* been surveyed and 
levels have been taken for an imj-roved drainage &?heme. The 
resources of the municipality have, liowever, been severely 
strained by repeated visitations of plague, and the want of ’funds Ift 
present prevents the execution of Ihis most necessary improvement. 

The same difficulty stands in the way of a pure water-supply. 
Tlie present sources of supply are the river Phalgu and the 
w^ells scattered about the towm, but the Phalgu dries up in the 
hot weather, and at the same time the Wells also contain ii^suffi- 
c?ient water for the requirements of the large number of inhabi- 
tants. To remedy this state of affairs, a scheme has been pro- 
posed for pumping water from the Phalgu to filtering tanks on 
a hill in the old town and thence distributing it. Endeavours 
w^ere made to raise a sufficient sum from donations to enable the 
municipality to carry out the scheme with the additional aid 
of a loan ; but adequate sui)port was not forthcoming and the 
scheme, is in abeyance. In other respects, the requirements of the 
citizens are w^ell provided for, and there is a very extensive ^letwork 
of * roads, streets and lanes, the metalled roads alone having a 
total length of 43 miles. 
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Tlie Tekari Municipality was constituted in 1885, an(t is Teknn*. 
administered by a Municipal Board of 12 Commissioners, of whom 
3 are ex-officio members and 9 are nominated. The area Vithin 
municipal limits is a Ittile o^'er a square mile, and is divided into 
9 wards. There are in all 1,149 tax-pkyors, or 17*9 per cent, 
of the population. In 1904-05, the total income was lis, 7,530, of 
which Its. 5,600 were realized from the tax on houses and lands, 
the incidence of taxation being annas 15-9 per head. The 
expenditure was lis. 6,385, of which more than a third was spent 
on conservancy. The town contains a municipal market, and there 
is a good system of drainage well planned and arranged. The 
total length of the drains is already over 7 miles, of which 2 
miles have masonry drains, and the efficient drainage of the whole 
area appears to bo only a question of time. 

The municipality of' Daiidnagar was constituted in 1885, Darulne- 
and has a Miuiicipal Board consisting of 13 members, of whom 
one is a member^ ex officio and 12 are nominated. The area 
^Avithin municijml limits is 5 square miles, and the number of rate- 
payers is 1,323 or 13*5 per cent, of the population, an extremely 
low proportion lor this Division. In 1904-05, the total income 
was Es. 4,040, of wliioh Es. 1,750 was realized from a tax 
on persons according to their circumstances and property; the 
average rate at which this tax is levied does not exceed 2 per 
cent, of the incOme of the assessees, and the incidence of taxation 
of all kinds is only 5. annas per head of the population. Of the 
expenditure, 27*2 per cent, was devoted to conservancy and 23*8 
to medical relief, while the expenditure on education reached 
tho^unusuady high figure of 9*9 per cent. The total length of 
the roads maintained by the municipality is 4 miles, one mile 
of which is metalled, and the length of the drains is 8 miles, but 
the masonry drains extend over only one mile ; the natural drainage 
lines tend in two directions, the drainage of the old town falling 
into the river Son, and that of the neAv tomi, or Ahmadganj, 
into the old moat surrounding the town. The people obtain' 
their water-supply from the Patna-Gaya canal, from the Son 
river and from wells ; but the people are almost entirely dependent 
upon the latter for their drinking-water. 
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KDUCATTON. 

oy no rospcot lias ilie advance of the people of Gaya under 

CATION. Britisli rule l)CM3n more clearly sliown tliaii in the progress of 
education. A (jeiitury ago education was almost an imlaiowu 
factor, and tlie people were in a state of terrible ignorance and 
backwardness. The state of affairs at that time may be gathered 
from tlie description given b^^Bm^hanan Hanlilton. Speaking of 
the district in the year 1812 ,* he writes* — ‘‘There are iiQ public 
schools, and Ijiere is no yuru or teacher wlib is not a servant 
io some "wealtliy man. The f/ar/i-s, however, arc generally’' 
allowed to instruct the children of the neighbours, and a lint 
is built for a school-house without; the village, lest tile yunt should 
liave too frequent opportunities of seeing the women. These 
school-houses are called a name appli(‘able to several 

things considered sacred. In parts of the country where sugar- 
cane grows, the boiling-house usually serves for, a school. The 
profit of the teachers is very small. Manj^ children are taught 
by ilieir parents.’' Persian Avas the languagd used in the 
cou’rts, and many Hindus Avere taught to read and write the 
Persian characler before they began Hindi; but the greater 
part of them proceeded little further than understanding and 
Avriting a rcAeiiue account, and Avere not able either to fully 
understand or to indite a letter. Such an aoc6mplishmient entitled 
a man to be called a nmuHlii, Jluchanan Hamilton mentions 
the fact that the^ chief Hindu zamindar could read both Persian 
and Hindi, as if this Avas an unusual degree of learning ; and 
adds that by fur the greater part of tlie landholders, consisted 
of mere peasants, half of whom could not read, thougli the chief 
of each family generally acquired the art of being able to make 
a mark resembling the (Jiaracters w^liich comjiosod his name. 
He estimated the total number of p^sons in the six police 
circles Avhich have been taken to represent the present district 
of Gaya, who Avere fit to act as wTitors, at 8,930 persons. In 
. other words, taking his estimate of the total population of these 
circles (1,000,500), only 0*6 per cent, of the total population^ 
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including those who had come from other districts to sdek 
employment, were fit to act as writers. 

During the first lialf of the 19th century the State left th^ care 
of education to private enterprise ; the only schools in the district 
were the mahtahn and as the schooL^ teaching Persian and 

Hindi were called ; and nothing was done to supplement the 
indigenous system of education. It was not till 1845 that a 
Government English school was established, and this remained 
the only Governmgnt school for ten years. In 1854 the famous 
educational despatch was issued, in which the Court of Directors 
laid down that Go^ ernment should afford assistance to “ the more 
extended and systematic promotion of general education in India/’ 
and sketched a complete scheme of public education, controlled 
and aided, and in part directly managed, hy the State. As a 
result of these orders, 15 Government vernacular schools were 
ogjBned inr 1855 and 1856, and at the end of the latter year 574 
pupils v\iere receiving instruction. TA start was thus made in the 
education of the i)eople, but very little i>rogres8 Wvis made, and 
-I4 years afterwards the number of public educational institufions 
was only 28, vdz., Ihe Government schools ihentioned above, one 
normal school, 5 aided English schools, and 6 aided vernacular 
schools : the number of pupils was still only 1,367. In 1872, 
however, Sir George Campbell’s scheme of educational reform 
was introduced, ^ under which grants were given in aid of the 
schools hitherto unaided, and niany of the indigenous rural schools 
called were absorbed into the departmental system. The 

prejudice against the aided schools was, however, very great, and 
the Government scheme w^as received wth extraordinary distrust. 
The ignorant masses of tlie population, for whose special benefit 
tliese 2}aihHhdlm were establislied, had persuaded themselves 

that Government had some deep design on their lives or liberties. 
Tlie paid teachers {gartiH) were looked upon as Government spies ; 
and it was thought that the pupils who were fooUsh enough to 
attend their schools were to be forced to emigrate, or possibly 
to be sold as slaves to the King of Burma. This strange hut 
wddely-sj>read feeling gradually disappeared, and the subsequent 
advance of education was phenomenal, the number of schools 
rising to 1,729 in 1884-85 and the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion to 26,346. This extraordinary rate of progress was not 
sustained, and in the next decade the number of educational 
institutions fell to 1,019 (1894-95) with an attendance of 24,698 
pupils. This decline is, however, largely due to the fact that 
primary schools attended by less than J 0 pupils were exeludeb 
from the departmental returns. * 
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In the last ten years the number of schools has been practically 
slationary, 'amounting to 1,011 in 1904-05, but on the other hand 
the number of pupils has increased to 33,221. besides these, 
there are 470 schools, with 4,547 pupils, which do not conform 
to any departmental standard and arc outside the Education 
Department system. During the last decade, therefore, the number 
of public schools lias decreased by cS, but on the other hand the 
attendance has increased by one-third; and thei'e are now 19’4 
childim at school to every 1,000 of the jiopulation, and one school 
to every 3 scpiaro miles. The supervision of these schools* rests 
with a Deputy Inspector of Schools assisted by 5 Sub-Inspectors 
and 14 Inspecting Pandits, Ihe whole of this insjiecting staff 
being under the Inspector of Schools, Plitna Division. Tlie 
census, of 1901 confirms the evidence of general progress furnished 
by the educational statistics, as the number of males entered as 
literate, i.e.^ as able to read and write, has increased froih 67 to 'IS 
per mille since 1891. Altogether, there are 72,380 male literates 
out of the male population ol 1,011,271, and of these 3,247 ar^ 
able to read and write English. 

There are no colleges, in the district, but secorfdai^ education is 
imparted to 1,123 pupils at 4 high English schools, «.c., schools 
teaching uj) to the Entrance examinatton of the Calcutta Unh*or- 
sity. There was one such school in 1872-73, at which 191 pupils 
received instruction, and 5 schools in 1894-95 with a total of 1,320 
students. Of the 4 schools now existing, three, viz., the Zila 
school, the Town school and the SahibganJ school,, are situated at 
Gaya, and the fourth, which is maintained by the Tekari llaj, is 
situated at Tekari. With the exception of the Gaya ‘Zila school, 
thoy are all private institutions unaided by Government. The 
annual cost of education is reported to be Rs. 20-12, and the cost 
of each pupil to Government is lls. 2-2. 

The district contains 9 Middle English schools, /.c,, schools 
teaching up to the Middle Scholarship examination, in which 
English forms part of the recognized course of studies ; and the 
number of puj;)ils is 531. The number of these schools w^as 14 in 
1884-85, and the attendance was 733; but owing to want of 
support from the local inhabitants, there were only 6 schools of 
this class in 1894-95 with 381 pupils. Of the 9 schools now 
established, 2 at Gaya and Daudnagar are aided by Government, 6 
at Arwal, Aurangabad, Deo, Jahanabad and Nawada are aided by 
the District Board, and 2 at Bbadaiya and Fakirpur are unaided. 

The third class of secondary schools consists of the Middle 
Vernacular schools, which read up to the Middle Scholarship, but in 
which the vernacular is the only recognized course of studies. Here, 
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as elsewhere, the popularity of these schools appears be on the 
wane, as parents of the class for whom they are ic tended prefer an 
English education for their children. The number of these schools 
has accordingly fallen from IG in 1884-85. to 8 in 1894-95 and to 
7 ill 1904-05, while the attendance has declined during the last 
decade from 410 to 3G4. 

The advance of primary education is in striking contrast to the Primar? 
slow growth of secondary education. In 1872-73 there were only 
367 primary schoofs with 6,442 pupils, but in 1884-85 the number 
of children receiving instruction had risen to 23,468 and the 
number of schools to 1,685. There was a falling off during the next 
decade, and in 1894-95 the number of pupils was reduced to 22,148 
and the number bf primary schools to 983,— a result due in a large 
measure to the exclusion of petty schools with less than 10 pupils 
from the class of public institutions. During the last ten years the 
number of these schools has fallen still further, and in 1904-05 
they numbered 966* but on the other hand the number of pupils 
binder instruction has risen to 30,536, of whom 27,616 are Hindus 
and 2,920 are Muhammadans, the a^'erage yearly cost of educating 
each pupil being lis. 2-14, of wnich Ee. 1-2 is paid from public 
funds. The attendance is now 8,388 more than in 1894-95, and 
the decrease in the number of schools during the last 20 years 
merely shows t]iat ephemeral institutions disappeared under the 
presence of competition, and that when these small and inefficient 
institutions closed their doors, the pupils transferred themselves to 
larger and more efficient schools. 

On the ^other hand, the number of pupils has only increased by 
7,000 during the last 20 years, but several causes have contributed 
to the slow growth of^priniary instruction. When the Education 
Department began to devote its attention to the extension and 
improvement of primary instruction, it had in the first place to deal 
with a portion of the population living in the more populous and 
accessible parts of the district, which was well-to-do and alive to 
the value of education. Their efforts were aided by the existing 
system of indigenous schools, and in such circumstances progress 
was comparatively easy. T^ese favourable circumstances have now 
been to a great extent exhausted, and the portion of the problem 
which remains to be dealt with is far harder, as the benefits of 
education have now to be conveyed to the poorer ryots and the 
lower castes, who have from time immemorial lived without 
instruction and are altogether indifferent to it. 

The number of special schools increased from 1 in 1872-73 to.spj;cij^i, 
3 in 1894-95 and to 15 in 1904-05, the number of pupils rising schools. 
from 13 to 118 and 411, respectively. These schools consist of 4 
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Guru-training schools, one in each subdivision, at which Primary 
school teachers are trained, and of 11 tok^ which imj}art instruction 
in Sanskrit and send pupils up to the examination of iho Bihar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan. Besides these schools, a Lower Primary night 
school has recently been ojiened at Gaya, which is maintained by 
the municipality. 

Fbmaib In Gaya, as in other parts of Bihar, female education is still in a 

Ti(m very backward state, and the rate of i)rogress has been much slower 
than in the ease of the male population. Considering, however, 
how strong and paralyzing is the influence of the panld system, 
there has been on the whole a noticeable advance. The number 
able to read and write has doubled during tho last ten years, though 
it is still only 2 per 1,000 females; there are now 10 schools 
for girls reading up to the Lower Primary stai^dard with an 
attendance of 2o() ; and, besides these, there are 2,439 girls reading 
in boys’ schools. 
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ClIAPTEli XIX. 


GAZ¥.TlKK\i. 

Aphsanr. — A village iu the extreme north of tlie XaAvada 
subdivision, i^ituatod some three miles to the boulh of Dariyai>ur 
Parbati in 20? P iN[. and 80^ 40' E. J/opiiIation (1001) 1,022. 
The village contains one of the most interesting remains in the 
district, a . large statue of the Varaha Avatara or boar incarnation 
of Vislmu. The figure shows the earth, represented as a female 
grasping one of ihe boar’s tusks in order to mount its neck ; and 
the whole body of the boar is covered with ri^Ais, in the act of 
worsliip, nestling in its bristles. The style in which this work 
has beJt'ii executed, as well as, tlie material used, grey sandstone, 
indicates that it belongs to the Gupta period. This statue stands 
in front of a high brick inoimd, which marks the remains of a 
temple of Vishnu, which, according to an inscriidion found here, 
was built aliout the year ()U0"A. I), by Adityasena, one of a 
later Q'Uj)tas of Magadha. This inscriplion contained an important 
rec^ord of the Gupta dynasty, but was unfortunately lost over 50 
years ago. The structural remains of tlie toinide are now buried 
below the mound, and it is probable tliat excavation would be 
rewarded by disclosing (jonsiderable portions of the original 
building. Close to the mound are other statues of later date ; 
they are all Bralunanical, and from the absence of any mention 
of Aphsanr by the Chinese pilgrims, it may bo concluded that it 
was an important Brahmanieal site, and not a large Buddhist 
settlement. See also lieports of Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. I, j). 40, 
Vol. VIII, p. 114-115, Vol, IX, p. 27, Vol. XV, pp. 10-11, and 
Vol. XVI, p. 79 ; also Iveport Arch. Surv. Bengal Circle, 1901-02. 

ArwaL — A village situated on the eastern bank of the Son 
in the north-west of the Jahanabad subdivision, 22 miles due 
west of Jaii&uabad. The original village of Arwal has long 
since been swept away by the 8on, but a group of villages close by 
the old site now goes by the name. The place was once the 
centre of a paper-making industry, and still focuses the local 
trade, which is served by the Patna-Gaya canal passing through 
the village. It contains a police-station, dispensary, telegraph- and 
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post-Gffioe, an inspection bungalow maintained by the District 
Board, and a staging bungalow belonging to the Irrigation 
Department, It is also the head-quarters of the Solano family, 
who hold extensive property in the neighbourhood. They are a 
Spanish family of Malagd, and have resided here for about half 
a century, the foundations of their fortunes being laid by Don 
liaphael Solano, who purchased the indigo factories of Tarai, 
Pura and BagKoi in 1810. Close by is the village of Sipah, 
formerly inhabited by pensioned soldiers, who ‘'received grants 
of land in lieu of pensions. 

Aurangabad subdivision. — The south-western subdivision 
of the district, lying between 24° 29' and 25® , 7' N., and 
between 84° 0' and 84° 44' E., and extending over, 1,240 square 
miles. Its population was 472,507 in 1891, but fell in 1901 to 
467,675 ; of these Ilindus number 421,12? and Muhammadans 
46,519. It contains two to^vns — Aurangabad, its head-quarters, 
and Daiidnagar, besides 2,042 villages, the number of occupied 
houses being 90,396. The density of population is 375 per square 
mile, and is greatest in the north-west, where the land is irrigated 
by the Son canal system. cThe subdivision comprises, the •three 
police circles of Aurangabad, Daudnagar, and Nabinagar, and the 
parganas or fiscal division of Charkanwto, Manorah, Siris, Anchha, 
Q-oh, Dadar and Kutumba. Of the total area (797,440 acres), 
523,000 acres are cultivated and 241,000 are irrigated, 33,000 
acres being irrigated from Grovernment canals. Rice is the staple 
crop, being groAvn on 232,000 acres, and next in importance come 
gram (70,000 acres), wheat (50,000 acres) and maize (27,000 
acres), while barley, marua and linseed each occupy about 20,000 
acres. 

Aurangabad town. — Head-quarters town of the subdivision 
of the same name, situated 9 miles from the Jamhor railway 
station in 24° 45^ N. and 84° 23' E. The population in 1901 
was 4,685. Aurangabad is a long straggling town on the) Grand 
Trunk Road, and contains no buildings of any interest. Besides 
the usual (iourt-houses, public offices and sub-jail, there is a 
dispensary and inspection bungalow. The trade of the place is 
not important, consisting mainly of food-grains, oil-seeds, leather 
and piece-goods. 

Bakraur.-— A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
half a 'mile to the east of Bodh Gayft on the narrow neck of 
land between the Nilajan and Mohana rivers. Immediately to 
the south of the village are the remains of a large brick stupa, 
still standing 25 feet above the ground and 150 feet in diameter ; 
and at a short distance from it is the stump of a sandstone pillar, 
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the shaft of which was set up in Gaya {q. o.) in 1789. J^Ws 
stupa and pillar commemorate the legendary incident of the 
Gandha-hasti or perfume elephant. According to Iliuen Tsiang, 
who visited the place in the 7th century, Buddha in a former 
existence was the oifspring of a perfume-elephant and wandered 
in the woods round this place, gathering food to support a blijid 
mother. He was captured by the king and j)laoed in the royal 
stables, but there he refused to eat or drink. '\Vlien the king 
enquired the reason, he replied that he could not, as his mother 
was blind and had been without food or drink for many days, 
while he himself remained bound in a dreary dungeon. Therc- 
ui)on the king released him in pity for his feelings and admira- 
tion for his resolution. About 600 yards to the soutli-east of 
the stupa there is a sacred place of pilgrimage called Matangi, 
wliich contains the remains of a large tank marked by ancient 
embankments, called Matanga-Vapi, and a modern temple Avith a 
lingam called Mat^ingeswar. Matanga in Sanskrit means elephant, 
and it seems clear tliat these names preserve a reminiscence 
of the ancient Buddhist legend. Bakraur also contains a 
small •Hindu inaih or monastery, a.nd*a tank sacred to the 
sun, where an annual fair is held, during which thousands 
come to bathe in its holy water. See ^Iso Ileports Arch. 
Surv. Ind-., Vol. I, pp. 12-13, and Eci)ort Arch. Surv. Bengal 
Circle, 1901-02. 

Barabar Hills. — A group of hills on the northern boundary of 
the head-quprters suodivision, lying between 26° 0' and 25° 3' N., 
and 85° 1' and 85° 5’ E., tind stretcliing G to 8 miles east of the 
BeU railway station. They are composed of gneissose granite 
weathering into huge boulders, and contain seA^eral distin(,*t peaks, 
of which the most c?onspicuous are the IVfurli peak to the north, 
the Sandagiri i)eak to the south, and the Siddheswar peak, which 
they both join, on the east. A small temxJe on the latter jieak 
contains a lingam called Siddheswarnath, wliich from an inscrip- 
tion in one of the neighbouring caves is knoA\Ti to be as old as the 
Gth or 7th century ; and close by on the tojA of the hill are some 
curious caves used occasionally by wandering ascetics. It has been 
identified with the lofty hill from which Buddha coutemi)lated 
the kingdom of Magadha ; and it is still the object of an extensive 
pilgrimage from the neighbouring tracts. Immediately to the 
south at its foot lies a small valley or basin entirely siiri’ounded by 
hills, except on the north-east and south-east, where walls have 
been built to complete the enclosure. Towards the southern 
comer of the basin are two small sheets of water, which find an 
outlet undergroimd to the south-east and reappear jn the sacred 
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called i^atalganga, where a bathing festival is held once a 
year in the mouth of Bhado (Aiigust-September) . On this side 
is the principal entrance to the valley, which lies over large 
rounded masses of granite, now worn smooth and slippery by the 
feet of numerous pilgrimS. 

♦ In the southern corner of the valley there is a low ridge of 
granite rock, about oOO feet long, from 100 to 120 feet thick, and 
30 to oo feet in height, in which some remarkable eaves have been 
cut in the solid rock. On the northern side lies a- large cave called 
Karna-Chaupar or tlie hut of Kama, at the western end of which 
there is a raised i>latform, which was jrobably the pedestal of a 
statue. The whole of the interior has been chiselled, to a wonder- 
ful i)olish, which shows the ] proficiency with which the Indian 
masons of the third (*entury (B. C.) ^N^ero able to deal with such 
intractable iiiaterial as the hard granite of the Barabar Hills. 
That the cave dates ba<*k to this early age is proved by an inscrip- 
tion on a sunken tablet at the western coriiei;. of the entrance 
recording the dthlicatio]i of the cave by Asokp, himself. To the 
oast of the doorway^ the rock has been fait aA\'ay; and some rude 
sculptures, representing a dingam and some Brahina^ioal figures, * 
liave been carved. 

On the opposite skle of tlie ridge is the bhdania cave, consisting 
of two chambers. The inner one is nearly circular ; and the ante- 
chamber contains a shalloAv recess, which may Jiave been intended 
as a niche for a statue, or as an entrance to another projected 
chamber. But the work was abandoned soon after its commence- 
ment, and remains rough and unfinished, wliile all the rest of the 
cave is highly jiolished. On the eastern side of the^dooi^vay 
there is an insoriidion of ancient i^ali charaoter, recording the 
dedication of the cave by Asoka. 

The Loraasrishi cave, on the same side of the ridge, is similar 
to Ihe Sudtoa cave, both in the size and arrangement of its two 
chambers, but the whole of the interior of the circular room has 
been left rough, and both the floor and the roof of the outer 
apartment remain unfinished. The chisel marks are still visible 
on the floor, while on the roof, which has been only partially 
hewn, the cuts of the chisel are still sharp and distinct. The 
excavation of the roof would appear to have been abandoned 
owing to the work having reached a deep fissure which forms 
one of the natural lines of cleavage of the rock. The doorway 
of this cave is of the same size and of the same Egyptian form as 
that of the Sudftma cave, but the entrance has been sculptured to 
represent the ornamental entrance of a wooden building. The 
ends of the roofing beams and the bamboo lattice-work of the 
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gable can be seen distinctly, and below there is a friqpe of 
elephants surrounding the doorway. In the space between this 
frieze and the dooi’way there is an inscription of the same 
(iaracter as those of the later princes of the Gupta Dynasty. 

General Cunningham therefore assigns the date of this sculptured 
facade to the 3rd or 4th century A. D. ; but the cave itself 
corresponds so exactly with the Sudama cave that it must have 
been excavated at the same time, the doorway being enlarged and 
ornamented lateV. 

ThC’ fourth (?avo of the Barabar groupas excavated in a large 
block of granite to the eastward of the main ridge. It is knoAvn 
as Viswajhoprj or the hut of Visw'amitra, and consists of two 
rdoms, an iniier apartment, which is rough and uniiolished, and 
an ante-chamber, which is polished thi*oughout, and contains an 
inscription rec^ording the dedication of the (‘ave by Asoka. 

About half a mile to the east of the Siddheswamath peak Nagarj uni 
are the Nagarjuni Hills, ( Oiisisting of iwo naiTow ridges of 
granite, running nearly parallel, about half a ' mile distant from 
each other. /Che southern ridge contains, three more caves, of 
which two are siiuated-in a small spur on the nortliern side, while 
the third and largest cave, known as the Gopi cave, is excavated 
in the southern side of the ridge at a height of 50 feet above the 
plain. It is approaclied by a flight of rude stone steps, but the 
entrance is concealed by a tree and partly by the wall of an idyah 
built by some former Htuhammadan occupants. On the outside, 
immediately over the doorw ay, a small sunken tablet contains an 
inscription stating that the Gopi’s cave w^as bestowed by Dasa- 
ratha, immediately after his accession, on the venerable Ajivikas to 
bo a dw^elling place for them as long as the sun and moon endure. 

The other two caves, which are situated in a low rocky 
ridge on the uorthem side of the hill, have inscriptions recording 
their dedication in the same terms. To the south there are* two 
raised terraces, the upper of wdiich is believed by General Cunning- 
ham to have been the si^e of a Buddhist n'hdrd ov monastery. 

There are several squared stones and granite pillars near the top, 
which in the opinion of the same authority, w^ere added by the 
Muhammadans, who occujried the eaves in later years. The plat- 
form is covered with their tombs ;^and all around there are heaps 
of bricks and fragments of carved stones, w^hich show^ that several 
buildings must once have existed here. 

The w^estward cave is situated in a gap or natural cleft of the 
rock, and is entered by a narrow passage, only 2 feet 10 inches in 
width. In an inscription on the right-hand jamb of the doorway 
this cave is called the Vadathika cave, which General Cunningham 
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suggests may mean the cave of the secluded mendicants. This 
meaning is apjiropriate to the position of the cave, for it is entirely 
separated from the cave to the east, is encompassed by the blult* 
rocks of the gap in wlii(?h it is situated, and is effectually screened 
from view. The cave n6xt to it has a small porch or ante- 
chamber, from which a narrow doorway leads to the principal 
room. The roof is vaulted and all the walls arc liighly 
polislied. From an inscrii)tion on the left-hand side of the 
porch we learn that the cave was called Vajuka-^'-a term which 
2 ^robably refers to the^well (rapt) in front of it. 

From tlie account given abo\'e it will be seen tliat the two 
groups of caves are separated by date as well as position, the 
Barabar caves liaving been excavated in the reigii of Asoka, while 
tliosc of Nagarjiini were excavated in the 1st year of the reign 
of his grandson Dasaratha, i. <?., about the year 231 B.’O. They 
Avei*e all dedicated to the Ajivikas, who were either a set of 
Bralimanical ascetics devoted to Narayan, a form of Vishnu, or a 
penitential order ^closely associated with the Jains, the members 
of Avhich went about naked and were noted for asdctic practices 
of the most rigorous kind, o From inscriptions of later date we 
leain that the (‘aves were for ages o.^ciijned by Brfihmanical 
asceti(*s. About the 3rd or 4th century A. D., the kings Sardula 
Varman and Ananta Varaian placed Bralimanical images in 
tliree of the (^aves; and in tlie 0th or 7th century the teacher 
Yogananda left a record of liis adora#on of the Siddheswar 
lingani in the Vapika cave. This occupation by Bralunans in the 
7th (century may account for the silence of tlie Chinese julgrim 
lliuen Tsiang regarding the caves, wliicli Avould otherwise have 
(jertainly attracted his attention. At a still later date, somewhere 
about the 12th century, we find a yogi and a pilgrim visiting 
the caves and ins(;ribing their names ; and it ai)pear8 probable that 
neither of the tA\'o groups of caAcs Avere OA'er ai)propriated by 
the Buddhists. 

The Barabar caves are knoAATi locally as tlie Satgharwa, and 
it has been suggested that the name is a corru]>tion of mpta-gnrbha 
or the seven caA^es, or is simiJy ml ghar or tlie seven houses. 
These explanations do not apjiear very satisfactory, as the Barabar 
caves are only four in number, ajid the term would therefore have 
to include the three Nagarjiini caA'os. It appears a more plau- 
sible hypothesis that the true name is sant- ghar or the dwelling 
l)laces of the saints or ascetics. The Nagarjuni Hills derive their 
name from the tradition that Nagarjuna, the famous Buddhist 
teacher, lived in one of their caA^es; and the name Barabar is 
apparently a corruption of bara awara^ the great enclosure, a 
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designation applied to the valley in which the caves are situated. 
Tliis is naturally a strong defensive position^ as it possesses plenty 
of water and is onl}^ accessible at two points — on the noiih-east and 
south-east. Both these i)oints were closed by walls ; and as there 
are also traces of walls on the surrounding hills, it seems cei+ain 
that the place was once used as a stronghold. The term may 
liowever have been applied to the larger valley enclosed on the 
west by the Barabar Hills, on the noifh and south by the parallel 
ridges of the Ijfagarjimi Hijls, and on the east by tlie Blialgii, , 
where tlie numerous heaps of brick and stone scattered over 
the plain seem to mark tlie siie of a large town. Ihichanan 
Hamilton calls tliis plain Ham Qaj^a, and states that the people 
of the neighhourhood claimed that it was once a centre of pilgrim- 
age,*wliich fell into decline, because the Gayawals set U]) a 
noAV i)ilgrim city at Gaya. For further pariiculars, fiee Kep. 
Arch. Surv. Ind, Vol. I, p. 40, and Vol. VIII, p. 80 ; also List 
of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, 1805. 

Barun. — A village in the Aurangabad subdivision, situated 
on the eastern bank of the Son in 24° 55' N. and ll' E. 
Here the Grand Trunk Eoad crosses^ th& broad sandy bod of the 
Son by a stone causeway 2^ miles long, and the Main Eastej^i canal 
branches off from an anicut aci’oss the river. Just below tliis, 
the ri^'er is spanned by a huge railway bridge, which is not onlj" 
the largest bridge in India, Out is surpassed in length only by 
the Tay bridge. The latter is 10,527 feet in length with a water- 
way of 9,400 feet, and the bridge at Barun is 10,052 feet with a 
waterway of 9,300 feet. It is made of iron girders laid on stone- 
built pillars, and comprises 93 spans of 100 feet each, the piers 
running in apparently interminable succession o>'er a wide flat 
river-bed, which in the hot weather is nothing more than a vast 
expanse of sand. The bridge was commenced on Febinary 1897 
and was opened in February 1900, the total expense of the work 
being 34 lakhs of rupees, or £ 24 per lineal foot of waterway. 
The cost of the bridge was as low as the rate of construction was 
rapid, owing to the compjlratively easy conditions of the work, 
a firm clay being found at a short distance below the river-bed, 
which gave an excellent foundation for the piers. Barun con- 
tains a police outj) 08 t, and is sen ed by the Son East Bank station 
on the Mughalsarai-Gaya Kailway. 

Bishnnpnr Tanrwa. — See Hasra JIill. 

Bodh Gaya. — Village^ in the head-quarters subdivision, 
situated 6 miles south of Gaya on the west bank of the Nilajan- — 
See Chapter III. 

Brahmajuui Bill.— See Gaya Town, 
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Dariyapar Farbatl. — A vill^e in the Nawada subdivision, 
situated 6 miles iioi+hjof AVarisaliganj, on the noi’them boundary 
of the district. Tliis village has been identified by General 
Cunningliam as tlie site of the Buddhist monastery, called the 
Kapotika or Pigeon monastery, which was built to commemorate 
an incident in the life of Buddlia. According to the legend, 
Buddha was once preacliing at this spot, and close by a fo^yler 
was spreading liis snares. Having caught nothing all day, the 
fowler attributed his ill-luck to Bnddlia’s preachyig, and coming 
to him, loudly reproached ]iim, and asked hov' ho was to feed his 
liungry children. Buddlia promised that they should not remain 
Imngry, if ho Avould light a fire, and tliis liaving been done, a 
large ]>igeon fell from the sky into the llames.^' The monastery 
built at tliis s 2 )ot was A'isited by Hiueii Tsiang, who desciibesrit as 
being close to a steep isolated hill, laid out in teiTa(?os ai.id covered 
wth holy buildings. Tliis corresponds with the position of the 
village, which lies by a hill called Parbati, or ijhur par a mi ; and 
this name aji^iearstto be a corruption of Paravata, the Sanskrit for 
})igeon. The foot of the hill is wasliod by the riveK Sakri on the 
west, and on three sides it rises preci[)itously, but in the middle 
of its northern face it shelves down to the village "by gentle 
stages. The whole surface is strewn with ruins, the remains of 
the “multitude of r/Z/flcas* and temples seen by the Chinese 
pilgrim in the 7th century ; and the'level terraces stilhremain quite 
distinct, though nothing is loft of the temples l)ut a fiumber of 
mounds. In the centre stood a famous temple •of Ava],pkiteswara ; 
and this spot is now co^’ered by the (inrijah of llaji Chandar or 
Chand Saudagar, “ the Musalman cuckoo having,’’ in General 
Cunningham’s words, “ as usual, occupied the Hindu nest.” It 
stands on a small eminence and i.s built in the midst of a level 
terrace, where Mr. I’oglar traced rows of cells, as of k monastery, 
which are traditionally said to be the remains of the palace of 
Bawan Suba. On the highest i)ait of the hill, oOO feet to the 
south-west of this s}>ot, there are the remains of a brick building ; 
oO yards further to the west a conical-shaped peak marks the 
remains of a stn[ia ; and in another high mound, 100 yards to the 
south, the basement of a building and the stumps of lO granite 
pillars have beetf laid bare, A mound on the plain to the west 
of the village is believed to represent the remains of the Pigeon 
monastery which gave its name to the rillage, but like many 
other mounds near the place, it has-been used as a quarry by 
the villagers. The ruins all round have been largely dug into 
for .bricks, as well as for treasure, which has been found more than 
once ; and the result is that very little is left of the original 
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buildings which once ci’owded tl# site. See Reports Arcli. Surv. 
Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 108—114, and Vol. XV, pp. 0—10. 

Dandnagar. — A to^v^l in the Aurangabad subdivision, situ- 
ated on the eastern bank of the river Son and on tlie western bank 
of the Patna-Qaya canal, in 3' N., end 84" 24' E. Po2)ulation 
(1901) 9,744. The town w^as founded by Dafid Klian, the 
Governor of Bihar under Aurangzeb, some of whose descendants 
still live there. Tradition relates that, 'wlien lie was on his way 
back from tlie conquest of Palamau (1000 A.T).), lie encamped on 
the spot where the town now stands. Finding it a ])lace infested 
by robbers and wild beasts, he had the jungle cleared, built the 
town, which was named after him, and erected a [>alace ffir himself. 
According t(> Colonel Dalton* this palace contained (1871) the 
great- gates of the Palamau Foii, known as the Singh Daiwvaza, 
and the pride of the Cheros, which Daud Khan carried off 
when he left Palamau. His grandson, Ahmad Khan, still fur- 
ther strengthened the town by building a fort called Qhauspur, 
and added the pdition which still contains his tonib and is called 
Ahmadganj after him. 

3'he trade of Daildnagar wns once ^^vy considerable, and in 
Buchanan Hamilton's time it' contained a cloth factory dej^endent 
on the Commercial Resident at Patna and a factor of the t)[)ium 
Agent at that city. Its ])rosperity is on the wane, winter c‘om- 
munication having brought i^ie area it used to tap into dose 
proximity to the tw'o n\aiu centres — 1/atna and Gaya ; but it has 
still some trade in tusser cloth, brass utensils, car[)ets, blankets, 
linseed and molasses. A sugar refinery is at w'ork, and the 
manufacture of coars(' blankets, country cloth and carpets is 
carried on. It is a fuuitre of some local impoitauce, witli a 
municipal organization, a Bencli of Honorary Magistrates, a 
dispensary and police-station. It also contains the offices of an 
Assistant Engineer and a Circle OlKoer of tlie Irrigation 
Department. The primapal building is tbe ay/zv// or fortified inn, 
erected by Daud Khan. It was intended to protect travellers 
from robbery on the road along the banks of the Son to 
Patna, and w^as surrounded by a moat and rampart of brick, 
wdth battlements and loo[)-lioles, stnngthened at the comers 
by bastions. ♦ . 

Deo. — A village in the Aurangabad subdivision, situated i> 
miles south-east of Aurangabad in 24^ 39' N. and 84® 21>' E. 
It contains a temple dedicated to the sun, called Suraj Mandir, 
which local tradition ascribes to a fabulous age, but which probably 


^ J. A. S, H., Vol. XL, Part I, 1871. 
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dates l»aok only to 1450 A. D. % is beautifully built of blocks of 
cut stone without cement, and has a tower, about 100 feet high, 
ornamented with ca^^'ed scrolls and sunnounted by a carved 
umbrella-like to]). The roof is of solid stone supported by stone 
pillars with plain but handsome capitals. Theae is a remarkable 
resemblance in the style of this temple and of those at Koneh 
and IJmga, whicli ])oints to their having been built about the 
same time. Fairs are lield here in the months of Kaitik 
(Oetober-November) and Cliait (Marc] i- April), Ayhich are largely 
attended for the purposes of trade, Bor tlie fulfilment of vows and 
Bor religious Avorship. One of the (ceremonies consists in fastening 
a number oB cords to a hook in the roof of the temple, which are 
extended to represent the rays of the sun. To the "south-east of 
the A'illago is a tank also sacred to the sun, and close by is 
another, celebrated for its lotuses. 

Deo Raj. — Deo is the seat of the Deo liajas, one of the oldest 
families in Diliar, who trace back their descent to Uie lianas or 
Udaipur. Aceou^ling to the family tradition, Maharana Dai Bhan 
Singh, a younger brother of tlie liana of Udaipury encamped at 
Umga on his Avay to thd sh^’ine of J^^agannatli in tli6 15th century. 
There was a liill-fort there, the chief of which had recently died, 
leaAing an old and helpless AAidow, who was unable to keep order 
over her mutinous subjects. On hearing of Bhan Singh’s arriA'al, 
she put herself under liis protectioii, adopting him as her son. He 
soon made himself master of the Umga fort, and quelled the incip- 
ient rebellion. After his death two of his descendants ruled there, 
but the fort was subsequently deserted in fav our of the i)resent 
seat of the family. Raja Clihatarpati, from Avhoin the present 
Raja is seventh in descent, Avas the first to es])Oiiso the cause of 
the English. In t]io,c(mtest between Warren Hastings and Chait 
Singh, the Raja of Benares, the Deo Raja being too old to 
take the field in j)erson, his son, Fateh Narayan Singh, joined the 
forces under Major CraAvford, and afteiAvards aided the English 
in the war Avith the Pindarls. For the former service the young 
Raja was giA^en a ndnkdr, or rent-free tenure, of eleven Aullages; 
and his subsequent serA'ices Avere rewarded with the Raj of Pala- 
mau, wliich aa'us afterwards exchanged for certain villages in the 
district of Gaya, yielding an income of Rs. 3,000 per annum. 
The successor of Fateh Narayan Singh was Ghansh§,m Singh, who 
also took the field with the British forces against the mutineers in 
Surgiija, and receR^ed in recompense, a second time, the Eftj of 
Palaraau. His son, Raj§. Mitra Bhan Singh, rendered good service 
in quelling the Kol insurrection in Ohota Nagpur, and was 
rewarded with the remission of Rs. 1,000 from the Government 
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revenue accruing from the Deo estate. The services of the pre- 
sent Eaja’s grandfather, Jai Prakash Singh, during the Mutiny 
of 1857, and the aid he afforded in quelling the insurrection 
in Ohota Nagpur, were rewarded by the title of MaharajA 
Bahadur, a knighthood of the Star of India, and the grant 
of a jdffir or rent-free tenure. 'J'he present representative of 
the family is a minor, and the estate is under the management of 
the Coiii't of AVards. The estate owned by him extends over 
92 square miles, and was brought under survey and settlement 
between 1.901 and 1903. 

Dharawat. — A village in the extreme south of the J ahana- 
bad subdivision, about 5 miles north-west of the Barabar Hills, 
which has been identified as the site of the Buddliist monastery 
of Q-unamati. Gunamati was a learned Buddhist of Southern 
India, who Imard of the fame of Madhava, a Brahman heretic 
of these parts, who liad a deep knowledge of the most difficult 
and abstruse qiiestjons. Determined to engage him in contro- 
#^^ersy, Gimamati senjt him a challenge, and warned him that he 
was corning to humble him. In alarm at this threat, Madhava 
gave orders , that Gimamati was not to be admitted to the 
town, wliich he held in fief ; and when he appeared before the 
gates, tlie Brahmans jeered at his sliaven head and singular 
dress, and turned him back. Gimamati then appealed to the 
king, who commanded that Madhava should meet him. The 
discussion lasted six days, and at the end of that time Madhava 
was completely defeated in the argument, vomited blood and 
died. I'he king then built a great monastery to celebrate the 
victory oP" Gunamati. This monastery was visited in the 7th 
century A. D., by ITiuen Tsiang, wlio described it as being on 
the declivity of a hill and flanked by a precipice, with lofty 
walls and towers standing up between the rocks. 

Not only does the position of Dharawat correspond with the 
account of liis itinerary given by the Chinese pilgrim, but the 
site of the ruins still extant agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s descrip- 
tion ; and it has been suggested that the name of the Kunwa Hill 
to the south of the village is a sur\ival of the old name of 
Gunamati or Gunmat. On the northern slope of this hill there are 
the ruins of a great monastery, out of which numerous Buddhist 
statues have been dug up, and on the top there are several other 
Buddhist ruins of an early age. Near the foot of the hill a 
terrace, 60 feet long, has been traced; and 200 yards to the 
westward is another terrace, some 250 feet long, on which several 
Buddhist figures formerly stood. The villagers have unfortu- 
nately ransacked these remains, leaving in places only a number 
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of trendies to mark the jiositioii of tlio walls ; and most of tlie 
statues have been carried off to the Braliinanical temples in the 
neiglibourliood. The excavations made by General Cunninghani 
sliow llowe^'er tliat tJie lower platform was co^'ered witli a great 
building vuth its back ^v^all against the liill, as described by Hiuen 
Tsiang ; against tliis Avail sonie IbiddJiist statues of granite Avere 
found; the outline of two large quadrangles AA'as disclosed; and 
tlie remains of several cells were also laid bare. Tlie remains on 
the top of tlio hill consist of a stilpa and Iaa'o small temples, besides 
three masonry platforms or basements. General Ounningham 
was of opinion iliat these temples Avere built in 9^Jl or 10th 
century ; tliat the date of tlie stnjia cannot l;)e [)laced mudi 
later tlmn the 4tli century A. 1). ; and thaf in all probability it 
was coeval Avitli the foundation of the monastery on the slopes 
beloAV. 

At the foot of tlie hills aa'-IuoIi sliut in DliaraAvat on the south, 
sfretclies a large tank 2,00 ) feet in length qjid «S00 feet broad, 
the name of^ which, Cliandokhar, an abbreAuation of (diandrr 
Bokliar, pei^ietuates the legend (mentioned in tlie^ account of Latli) 
that it AA'as made by 'llaja Oliancjra Sena, Two modem temples 
at its nortli-easteni comer and a small slirine at some distance 
to the east contain a large collection of ancient statues, of 
wliidi the most remarkable is a ^statue of Karltikayini, the female 
energy of the Avar-god, inscribed with tlie Jhiddhist creed — a 
curious example of the AA^ay in Avhich Buddhism coalesced Avith 
Brahmanism in tlie days of its decline. BetAA oen tlie tAAm temples 
lies anoilier colossal image, representing tlie Bodhisat Avalokita, 
which is called Bhairo by the jieople. It shows a life-size figure 
standing under an ardi formed by a thick lotus stem, from which 
numerous offslioots strike off, ending in flowers Avhioh support tiny 
figures of men, Avomeii and animals. The figure has 12 arms, 
and in the liead dress is a small figure of Buddha seated Avuth 
both hands in his lap. Iloimd the head is inscribed the Buddhist 
creed and on either side are the figures of two female votaries. 

Dharawat probably offers the most fertile field for exploration 
in the whole district. The village itself contains a large number 
of mounds, which probably mark tlie site of the old toAvn of 
Dharawat ; and ruins of mounds and brick terraces are scattered 
over the hills to the south. Vast quantities of bricks liave been 
dug out by the villagers from this great collection of ruins, and 
a number of Buddhist statues have been imearthed ; but there has 
as yet been no systematic excavation, and there can be little doubt 
that valuable archaeological results would reAvard a thorougli 
exploration. Much however has been destroyed by the excavations 
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of tlie villagers, ^vllio]^ are likely, unless checked, to efface the last 
tra< 3 es of the lofty terraces and buildings wliich once occupied 
tlie pictures(|ue liill-sidc down to the edge of the water. also 

Report Arch. Surv. lud., Vol. 1, pp. 53 — 55, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 3G — 39, and Vol. XVI, pp. 39 — 4ih 

subdivision. — The liead-quarters subdivision of the 
district, lying between 24 17' and 25^ 5 N. and 84^^ 17' and 

cS5° 24' E., and extending over 1 ,905 square miles. Its population 
was 751,cS55 in 1901 as against 832,^42 in 1891, the decrease 
in tJie number of inliabitanf-s being due to tlie plague raging at 
the time oi‘ the census. Of the total number enumeratcid 602,530 
are Hindus, 88, 976 are Muliammadans, and the remainder are 
members of otlier Religions. The density of population for the 
wliole subdivision is only 395 persons to the square mile, but 
the ])opulafi(?n is yery sparse to the south, which includes a 
portion of the nortlieru fringe of the Chota Nagpur ])lateau. 
If, contains 3 to^^lls, Oaya, the head-quarters, Tekari and Sher- 
► ghati, and 2,f)99 villages^ the pro])ortion of villages per square 
mile ludiig 1*5 and hf Jiouses 80*2, while fhe average number of 
inhabitants in eacli village is 224. The * subdivision comprises 
6 thanas or police cir(ies, including Gayui town, which forms an 
iude[>endent police division under a separate Inspector. The 
other thanas are Mofussil Graj'a, Atri, Barachatti, Sherghati, and 
Tekari. Eor the purposes of revenue administration it is divided 
into the 8 pf/i'f/fuias or fiscal divisions of Gaya, Dakhner, Maher, 
J'ahra, Sanaut, Af.ri,'^ Slierghati and Kabar. Out of the total 
area (1,219,200 a(Tes) cmly 671,682 acres are cultivated and 
467,()26 acres are irrigated. The large proportion of uncultivat- 
ed land is due to tlie fact that in the Sherghati and Barachatti 
thanas, adjoining tlie hilly range to the south, the area of waste 
land exceeds that under cultivation. The principal crop is rice, 
'which is grown on 296,700 aires, and next in ini})ortance come 
gram (90,800 acres), wheat (65,000 acres), maize (35,000 acres) and 
linseed (26,000 acres). 

Gaya Tovrn. — The chief town and administrative head- 
quarters of the district situtded on the western bank of the Phalgu 
in 24'’ 49' N. tind 85° 1' E. Eor purposes of municipal admin- 
istration, the town also inciludes the suburbs of Manpnr and 
Buniadgau j on the eastern bank of the Bhalgu, but these villages 
are jiractically distinct from the remainder of the town. The 
population, which was 66,843 in 1872, rose to 76,415 in 1881, 
and to 80,383 in 1891, but fell in 1901 to 71,288, the decrease 
in the number of inhabitants being due to the plague wliich 
was raging at the time of the census. Of the total number 
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enumerated, 54,223 or 7G per cent, are Hindus, 10,778 or 23| 
])er cent, are Muhammadans, while among the remainder are 
156 Christians and 121 Jains. The toAvn is hounded on the 
north hy the Murli and llamsila Hills, on the south hy the 
Eralimajimi Hill, on tlfeeast hy the river Thalgii, and on tlie 
west hy open country luokcn hy tlie small low ridge loiown as 
the Ivatari Hill. Tlie eastern portio]i stretches along a rock}' ridge 
between the IJrahmajuni Hill and the riA cr, and the Avestem portion 
slopes gradually to a plain skirted hy lulls to the-norih and south. 
The greater of (lay a may, therefore, he said to lie in a calley, 
and its situation renders it an extremely hot and dusty station, 
OAA’ing to the reflection of the sun’s rays from the rpehs hy Avhieh 
it is encompassed and from the parched sands eff the Thalgii. 

StXhibganj. It is locally divided into two parts— the old town of Gaya 
and the new toAMi known as Sahihganj. There k a marked 
distinciion hetAveen these tAA'o adjoining i)Oi‘tions. The former 
contains the residence of the priests Avho i)resido over the Gaya 
pilgrimage, and is regarded hy all Hindus as a place of peculiar ■ 
sanctity. The latter is the trading c]iiarier and vdso the seat of 
administration, Avhere ‘the ci\41 oflices and the dAvelling places of 
the European residents are situated. Sahihganj is priindjially 
inhabited hy business men of all classes, merchants, traders, 
ariizans, money-lenders and professional men. It is a modem 
town Avith many straight, broad streets and niimeihus cross roads, 
such as are seldom seen in other parts of Ihhar. It Avas laid 
out hy Mr. Lhav, a Collector at the end of the 48th century, 
after aa'Iioiu it Avas called Ilahahad or Ijuav’s (uty ; and it contains 
feAV buildings of any interest. Stretching along tlie river hank 
in the portion of the toAMi between old (Jaya and liamsila Hill, 
are the old lioiises formerly occupied hy the European residents, 
from A\hom the name Sahihganj is apparently deriAed ; they are 
situated in a quarter called Ixamna, the name of Avhich shows 
that it was formerly the site of a deer park. Further to the noi’th 
at the foot of Eamsila Hill is the old European cemetery adjoin- 
ing the Muhammadan Imamhara. Tliis (jemetery, Avhich is now 
no longer used, contains giwes dating hack to the early })art 
of last century ; the most interesting of these are tlie monument 
erected in 1821 in memory of Francis Oillandors, Collector of 
taxes on pilgrims at Gaya, the tomb of Kicketts, the founder of 
the DoA^eton College in Calcutta, who died at Gaya in 1835, and a 
large graA’e and memorial tablet erected over the remains of a 
number of seamen of the Naval Brigade who ““died of disease 
vrhile serving at Gaya during the year of sorrow, 1857-58.’’ A 
large pillared archway stands close to the Jama) Masjid, which 
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was built by a Collector of Gaya at <be end of tke 18tli century, 
and was apparently intended to guard the entrance of a unrai. 
Not far off, in front of the Pilgrim Hosiutal, is a large sandstone 
pillar, over 16 feet high, which was brought here from Bakraur, 
where it formed the shaft of a pillar said to have been erected 
by Asoka ; a Persian inscription shows that it was set up in its 
present position in 1789. 

To the south-west of Sahibganj are the 2 )ublic ofHeos, revenue, 
magisterial, civif, opium, police, etc. ; to the west are the European 
residences grouped in the neighbourhood of a large maidan; and 
beyond these again lie the jail, the race-(;ourse and the golf 
links, lire latter have been laid out on the rocky flanks of the 
Brahmajuni Hill at a place known locally as Gaibachliwa, and 
so called from a stone imago of a cow suckling its calf which 
stands there. Close to the jail, under the northern side of the 
Brahmajuni Hill, are the cemetery and the police lines, and 
further to the north-east, on the side of tlie nuddaiiy are the 
Church and an excellent Public Library called the Ilalliday 
Library, whicl was founded in 1857 in coiiimemoration of the visit 
of Sir Frederic Ilalliday, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengah 
It has a funded capital of Its. 12,000 in Government securities, 
{md i)ossesses nearly 3,000 volumes, besides a poor collection of 
local art-ware^ and maniif actu> es. Between this portion of the 
town and the rtiilway station are tlie quarters of the railw^ay 
staff. Gaya, wliich vyas previously an unimportant terminus of the 
Patna-Gaya line, has become a large railway centre with a resident 
District Traflic Superintendent, a District Engineer, an Assistant 
Engineer and a Railway Doctor, besides a large floating construc- 
tion statf and a numerous po[)ulation of lesser railway oflicials and 
employes. Large areas of land have been ac(piired by the Raihvay 
Company in this part of the town, which is now covered with the 
(piarters constructed for the stalf. The railway station itself is 
situated close to some small red granite hills, the spurs of Jtamsila 
Hill ; and to the west a large raihvay bridge spans the Phalgu, 
passing a small rocky island crowned with a Hindu temple. To 
the south a largo Avooden bridge spans the river and connects 
Sahibganj with the suburbs of Manpur and Buniadganj, and a 
short distance up the river is a small hill, called Ram Gaya, which 
forms one of the sacred places of pilgrimage. 

The old town of Gaya opposite this hill on the western bank qj^j 
of the Phalgu presents a complete contrast to the modern town. 
Many of the buildings are situated on rocky points and the spires, 
of the temples, the ,lofty houses and the numerous (/hats leading 
down to the Phalgu, with the crest of the Brahmajuni HiU in the 
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background, form a very picturesque view from the opposite bank 
of tlie liver. It is a to^vu of narrow streets and crooked alleys, 
shut in by higli masonry liouses ; in place of the broad thoroughfares 
and busy bazam found in the modern quarter of Salubganj, the 
visitor to Gaya proper meets a labyrinth of narrow streets and 
lanes flanked by high masonry houses witli overhanging balconies 
or frontages of (^arved woodwork bhwiv with smoke and age. Many 
of those arc looplioled for defence against raids, and the existence 
of small foiis on liigh escarpments and, until rec^ently, of great 
city gates shows that the toAvn was built witli tlie object of pre- 
serving the saired sliifnes and the treasures of its priests from 
rapine. “ Old Gaya,'’ says Jhichanan Hamilton, “ Jias been often 
attacked and sometimes plundered. Tim sanctity of the p‘lace 
would have been no security against Mahrattas’ ra])acity; and 
when these invadi^d tlie district, tlie priests beldly formed them- 
selves into 14 companies, to each of wliiidi was entrusted the 
defence of an entrance into the town. at these entrances 

the houses and a few walls formed a continuf'd barrier, and the 
l)rojcetiug angles and si^all windows of the houses formed a strong 
defence, so that the Mahraitus w'ero' on all occasions repulsed.” 

The great interest of old Gaya lies how'ever in the sacred 
shrines which attract pilgrims from all i>arts of India. None of 
them are \'ery ancient, but most ha\'e been erected on old sites, 
or hixxG been built with old mateinals; and a lai’ge number of 
ancient statues, mostly llrahmauical, are found in Jail parts, lof.^tho 
town and more especially about the temph'S, Avlvere they are 
fixcjd in the wTills or in small rei.'csses forming scjiarato shrines. 
Tlie latter (luster most thickly round tlie Vis]inu[>ad, Ilie great 
temple whidi is tlie centre of the Gaya jdlgrimagc. This tom24e, 
which derives its name from the footprints of Vishnu enshrined 
within ii, is a solid structure of grey granite, wliich w'as built 
in the ISth century hy tlie Maratha jirincess Ahalya Eai. The 
main building is an ojien liall or waudapa, i)S feet eipiarc, sui)port- 
ed on eight roAVs of pillars clu.stered in groujis of four and dis- 
posed in hvo storeys, one above the otlun*, Avliich gives a massive 
but somewhat heavy ajipearancc to the exterior. The (centre is 
(covered by a gracefully shaped dome, formed in the usual Indian 
manner by overlaiqaiig stones. The sanctiini of the temple is an 
octagonal tower Avith a lofty pyramidal roof, the total height of 
the tower being about 100 feet. The sides of the octagon are 
alternately plain and indented, each angle as it roaches the 
pyramidal roof finishing in a series of small pinnacles one above 
the other, until they all culminate in a single tall and rather 
graceful })inna(4e crow ned by a large gilded flag. The sanctum, 
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which has folding doors plated with silver, enshrines an identa- 
tion also encased with solid silver, su])posed to be the foot-print 
of Vislinu himself, wliicli is simply a long shallow hole in the 
rook somewhat resembling a man’s footmark in sliape but much 
larger. Immediately in front liangs a bell presented by Kanajit 
Pande, the minister of the Paja of Nepal, and at the entrance 
to the sanctum there is a second boll bearing the following inscrip- 
tion : — “A gift to the Bislmupad "by Mr. Francis Gillanders. 
Gaya, loth Janiviry, 1790.” Gillanders, as we know from the 
inscription on his tomb, was ColleGor of the old pilgrim tax, and 
his ej)itaph bears wilness to the kindly feelings which he felt 
towards the pilgrims and wliich lie has lixhibited in this unusual 
manner. Tlie temple stands in ac ourtyard, irregular in shape and 
much (^ontrad ed in size by several oilier buildings, of whiih the 
most interesGng is an open hall, ('ailed 8olahvedi, with pillars of 
solid granite resting on the bare rock, where llie pilgrims assemble 
Ixjfore beginning the round of holy plai'cs. In another courtyard 
(^lose by stands a small granite temjde dedicated to Vishnu as 
Gadadliar or tl’e imu^e-bearer, and near its noith- western corner 
there is a small rough pillar, aiid a rude carving of an elei>hani, 
called Gaj, 1‘rom which the five /’o.s' forming the circ'uitof i>ilgriniage 
are measured. In the passage near the gate there is a line statue of 
India seated on a throne supported by two ele[>hants, and to the 
north-west of H stands the temido of Gayasuri Pevh containing a 
statue of the eight-armed Duiga slaying the biilfalo or Mahe»sha- 
sura. There. are a number of other minor shrines grouped round 
the Vishnupad, and in tl.e jnecincts of the temple iiselE and near 
the ////u/.s leading to Ihe river-bed are numerous lingaius and statues. 
The latter are nearly all of tlio time of the Pala kings (800 — 1200 
A. 1-).), but in a small shrine on the way to the Vislinujiad there 
is a figure of an (de[>hant in tlie act of plucking llowers or fruit 
from a tiee, whicli dates back to at least the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

A little to tlie norih of the Vishnupad, and by Ihe side of 
the road leading to it, is a temple sai'red to the Sun, in which 
is enshrined a fine statue of the Sun-god, with his seven horses 
driven by Arun on the pedestal. It stands to the west of the 
sacred Surajkund, a large tank of pea-green water lying 
deep below the surface, whi<*h is said to resemble the famous 
Swetganga tank at I'uri. Anotlier largo statue of the same 
god is enslirined in the temple of Surya, close by the Vishnupad, 
at the Bahmani Ghat, Mliere there are a number of small temples 
of much re[)iito but poor appearance. About half a mile to 
the south-west of the Vishnupad, and immediately imder the 
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Brahmajuni Hill, is the famous Akshayabat, or undying banyan 
tree, at which the pilgrims make their offerings to the Gayawals 
and conclude their pilgrimage. Close to it is the temple of 
Prapitamaheswar, built entirely of granite blocks, the remains 
of former buildings, and to the westward is a large tank caUed 
Kukminikund. The only other temple calling for separate mention 
is the temple of Krishna Dwarika, containing a statue of Krishna 
which is said to have beefi discovered during the excavation 
of a well at a date later than the Muhammadan invasion. 

The hills in the immediate neighbourhood of Gaya also 
partake of the sanctity of the city, and are accordingly crowned 
with temples. The highest of these to the south of the town 
is called Brahmajuni, or the female energy Of Brahma, a name 
which is derived from a small natural fissure in the rocks at 
the top of the hill, through which a person, can just manage 
to crawl. This is looked upon as a symbol of the yoni or womb, 
and it is believed that by crawling through it the pilgrim 
escapes rebirth , from a human w^omb. Close by, on the summit t 
of the hill, is a small temple containing a statqe, said to be a 
representation of Brahmc,^ thougl^ it properly belongs to Siva, 
as the figure has five and not four heads, as in regular statues 
of Brahma. This figure is placed on an old pedestal, which is 
said to have been inscribed with a verse recording the erection 
of the statue in 10^3; and on the left there is a small figure 
mth a horse on the pedestal, which General Cunningham believed 
to be most probably a statue of Sambhunith, Iho' third of the 
24 Jain hierarchs, whose cognizance is a horse. The hill rises 
almost precij)itously from the jfiain to the height of '450 feet ; 
and the ascent most commonly used is to the south-east, where 
there is a long flight of stone steps erected some 40 years ago 
for the convenience of pilgrims by the Maratha Deva Kao Bhao 
Sahib, but the hill (^an also be approached by a rugged path 
near the Police lines. To the right of this path, overlooking 
the gorge which separates the central j)eak from its northern 
flank, is a gigantic rock, which presents a remarkable resemblance 
to the head of a man in a full-bottomed wig. 

To the north of the town the granite hill of liamsila rises 
to a height of 372 feet. Like Brahmajuni, it is approached by 
a flight of stonp steps leading up to a small temple perched on 
its crest. The temple (.‘ontains a lingam, called Pataleswara 
Mahadeo, as well as small figures of Siva and Parvati. The upper 
portion of the building is modern, being coikposed of various 
ancient fragments, but the lower part of the temple is undoubt- 
edly old, and the date of 1071 Samvat or A.D. 1014, found on 
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one of the blocks of granite may record the actual time of the 
erection of the temjde. 

See also Iteports Areli. Surv. Ind., VoL J, pp. 1 — 4, and 
Vol. Ill, pp. 107 — 139; also Iteport Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, 
for 1901-02. 

Gayawals. — The pilgrim priests of Gaya who preside over 
the sraddha ceremonies performed by the pilgrims. The legend 
of their origin has been given in Cliapter IV, from which it 
will bo seen that •they have special claims to sanctity, as Avitliout 
them [the Gaya sraddha would be impossible. At the end of 
the pilgrimage it is indispensably necessary to worship the 
GayawaPs feet and receive his blessing, when he proiiounces 
the word SvphaV^ and thereby ceiiifies that the olferings liave 
been fruitful and the souls of the an(*Gst()rs are saved. Tliey 
alone have the right to olUciate as pric'sts and receive olferings, 
and no nraddha is elHcacious without tlieir patronage. Tlieir 
position is thergfore a high one, and a committee of Hindu 
gentlemen, appointed by the Magistrate of Gaya during the 
last census tc determine the classification of castes, held them 
to be a high dass of Ih'ahni'^.iis as the Hindus of the wliole of 
India, including Brahmans of all the countries vho come to 
Gaya, worship the Gayawals in tlic same way as if they were 
worshipping Sri Vislmu himsdf.'’ They ac(»ordingIy classed the 
Gayawals witL the Pancha Gaim, Pancha Dravida and Sakadwipi 
Brahmans. At present tliere aj)pears to be a danger of their 
total extinction. The number of their houses is said to have 
been originally 1 ,484 ; in Hr. Buchanan Hamilton \s time they 
numbered about 1,000 families; in 1893 a prominent Giiyawal 
counted the number on the oc*('asion of a Ausit of the Lieute- 
nant-GoA'emor of Bengal and found tliore Avere only 128 
families; Avhile the census of 19(>l shoAvs there Avero of pure 
GayaAvals only 1G8 males and 163 females. The cause of this 
rapid diminution must be sought partly in tJic life they lead, 
Avhieh is indolent and sedentary, but the chief cause of their 
gradual decrease is the marriage difficulty. A i)cculiar class of 
Brahmans, able to marry and adoi>t only Avithin their 0 A^'n ranks, 
marriage is a serious dilHculty, as marriageable girls are few ; 
and most of the AvidoAvers are therefore iinaWe to marry. This 
has led to a mistaken aucav of their marriage laAVs, Avhich has 
found expression in the quaint statement* that “ Gayalese AvidoAv- 
ors arc barred the i)rivilege of wiving after the death of their 
first Avife, as Hindu widows after the death of their first husband.^' 


* Kalfour’s Cyclopsedia of India, 1885. 
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The ne(*essity of ])orpeluaiing the race lias accordingly led to 
a curious form of ado]jtioii, Avliich is quasi-comniercial in cliaractcr. 
Old families are (constantly dying out., and in the nature of things 
new houses cannot arise. To further (K)mj)licate matters, the heads 
of many of tlui surviving houses are women. Tlie Gayawalins 
fifty years ago were more or less emancipated, but at the present 
day they are As women they can 

receive foot“W«)rs]iip only from their own sex, and nowhere but 
in tlieir Ikjusgs, whereas strictly this should l)e 4)erfornied at the 
Askhayabat or undying fig-tree, where the pilgrims’ round ends. 
There must therefore be some delegated recii»ient of worship, as 
no pilgrimage to Gaya and no oirerings made tliere are valid 
without this rite. The dilliculty is met by adoption, of which 
iliero are two forms. In some cases a child under five years of 
age is ado]>ted, and tins adoption is final andj'rrevo^'able. Tlie 
majority of adoj)tions, liowever, are of a different kind, and are 
really matters of business ( onveniem'e. In order to remove the 
inconvenieiK^e cv-.iused by tlie Gayawaliii's inability to receive 
]>ilgrims, and to save li6r from the loss of income (Raised thereby, 
the practice has s]»ruu^ up of adcipting by deed and, in many 
(*ases, of adoi)ting adults. Generally, according to tlie terms of 
the (hied, tlie adopted son comes into the i>roperty on the death of 
the adoptrix, but the deed usually reserves her right to reiuidiate 
ihe ad[Kjted s(jn in case of misconduct. ^ 

The income of the Gayawals is chiefly derived from what they 
receive from the pilgrims in the shape of m&iey and other gifts. 
Their annual income varies from Es. or Its. dOO to perhaps 
Ivs, or lis. but only a few families have aiV iimomo 

of more than Its. 20,UU(J. This easily ac quired, tJiough fluctuating, 
in(Jome and the sedentary habits of the Gayawals are not con- 
ducive to a life of moral or intellectual progress ; as a class they 
have long Ijeeii under the stigma of leading loose and dissolute 
lives, and their general want of education is notorious, tljiough 
there arc some noticeable exceptions among them. 

Some of the Gayawals do not bear the titles of other lirahmans, 
but have peculiar family designations. In some cases their names 
end with the paddhati or family designation of inferior castes 
such as llarik (the niakers of leaf plates), Mahto, a common name 
of Kurmis, «&-c. In other cases tlic family designation appears to 
be derived from some i)Cculiar characteristic of an ancestor, such 
as Nak[>ho])lia, probably a nickname given because ol some 
deformity of the nose, Bithal, a title derived fr(3m the name of 
a dog, and Chiranyaii, a name apj)arently derived from a fondness 
for birds. 
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Ghenjan. — A village and Government estate situated on 
tlie Morliar in the soutl) of the Jaliaiiabad subdivision about 
o miles west of the Maklidumpur railway station. The village 
eontains a number of ancient Buddhist and Bralimanieal statues, 
tlie most interesting of whi(0i is a large seated Buddha wearing 
a ue(^klaee and tljree-i)ointed diadem. There is also a large 
statucj of AvalokitesN ara with an inscription on tlie ])edestal stating 
llial; it was the gift (jf the Sthavira liaina Winha, wlio c^ame 
from Nalanda •and dedicated it for tlie benefit of two dis- 
ci])los. ,Tlie ruins of an ancient brick temple exist to tlie 
north-east of tlio village; and in the village itself tliere is a modern 
temple containing a large standing figure of Tara, now worshi])- 
ped as Bhagav^iti and carefully liidden by a yellow clotli. Many 
minor images are collected at this teniide ; and at some distanc^c in 
the o])en fields thoro are a large statue of Ihiddha and an image 
of Vishnu. — See Bej)ort Arch. Surv., Bengal Circle, 

Gurpa Hill.-^A, hill in the hoa<l-(piarters subdivision, situated 
to the south-east of Gaya, at a distance of one ndlc to the north 
of (lurpa statiton on the railway from Gaya to Katrasgjirh. It 
extends for some distance f-’om south-west to north-east and 
lias three ])eaks, llm higinst of which rises to a heiglit of nearly 
l.OOO* foot. The hill is very steep and difficult io climb, 
being composed of polished sr])pery boulders, but a rough track 
Ica<1s across it to ihc south- western side, ultimately losing itself 
in a rough upward iindine at the base of tlie higliost or north- 
eastern peak. Hero there is a small rude shrine, consisting 
merely of six small moimds of earth, sacred to Duarpala or the 
door-keeper of (iurpasinmai, the god of the hill. By its side, 
(jon(*ealed ])y jungle gvowili, there is the mouth of a tunnel or 
cave, Avlu(‘li 1 ranches into two at a short dislaueo from the 
entrance. Uu(i passage loading downwards is ( hoked with debris, 
while the other leads upwards till it becomes a mere fissure in the 
rocks. At this point another passage branches oft to thc^ north- 
east up a staircase of stone steps, at the end of whicli it tui*ns 
sharply to the right and ends in a platform formed by a huge 
boulder. At the edge of this platform is a small pool funned 
by a natural depression in the rock, which is an object of worship 
in the noighbourliood. this, the tract loads up a steep 

incline over boulders polished by the action of rain water to the 
smoothness of marble, until anotluT platform is i cached. From 
this point a st.Kumd tunnel or cave runs across tlio top of the hill. 
It is formed by liugo rocks leaning against one another and thus 
forming a natural archway, and it ends in a precipice about 500 
feet high. The track to the top of the peak continues from the 
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platform at the entrance of this cave by means o£ a steep stairway 
of steps or uiohes cut in the stone and leading to the summit. 
On a small boulder at the side of the cave there are some Buddhist 
sculi)tures; and on the top of the peak itself there are two 
miniature shrines made'' of huge bricks, sculpture and statuary, 
loosely i)iled together without mortar or cemont, whicli enclose a 
pair! lot’ foot-prints on stone slabs, a number of Buddliist statues, 
and some small votive stfipas. On the w'estern peak there is 
another square basement of bricks, and on the southern peak 
there are more fragments of statuary, sculptures and stupas. 

It has been sugg'^sted that Gurj)a Hill is the Kukkutapadagixi 
of tl\e [Buddhist legend related in the next article on Hasra Hill, 
in the logejid, as told by Iliueu Tsiang, it is Lhited that the 
liill was also called Gurupadagiri, or the mountain of the Tejier- 
abl (3 master, because the people did not dare to alter the name of 
lvasya})a, and tboreforo spoke of him as Gurupada, or the venerable 
master. Iliuen Tsiang also relates that Hasyapa ascended 
the north side ol the n;iouiitain and proceeded^ along the Avincling 
path till he came to the. south-western ridge. Here the crags and 
proci})ices barred his further advancSe, but forcing his \ray through 
the tangled brushwood, ho struck the rock with his staff and thus 
oi)eued a way. He then passed on till ho was again stopped in 
his ascent by the rocks interlacing one another, but once again lie 
o]>ened up a passage and came out on the peaks on the north- 
eastern side. It has boon i)ointed out in favour of the identifica- 
tion of the Gurpa Hill witli the sacred Kulckutapadagiri that the 
name Gurpa is an exact Prakritic development of tliQ Sanskrit 
Uurui)ada ; that the large tunnel running through tJie hill and 
forming a passage leading to the top (corresponds uith the eleft 
tlnough it which was made by Kasyaj^a, and that its distance 
from Bodh Gaya and tlie three peaks on the summit agree 
closely with the account given by Iliuen Tsiang. 

See An ac*count of the Gurpa Hill, by Jiabu Itakhal Has 
Baiierji, J. A. S. B., Vol. II, No. 4, April 1900. 

Hasra Hill. — A hill 4 miles S.S.W. of W^azlrganj, which 
has been identified by Hr. Stein as the Kukkutapadagiri Hill 
of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang, where Kasyapa, tlio earliest and 
greatest of Buddlia's disciples, lies buried, the moimtain liaving 
burst asunder to receive him. According to Iliuen Tsiang, when 
Buddha was on the point of attaining Nirvana, Kasyapa, his 
chief disci] »le, re(ieived from him a commission *^to preserve the 
law, and for this purpose he summoned a great convocation, 
the first great Council of the Buddhist Church, which was held 
in the Sattapanna cave at Rajgir. Twenty years afterwards, in 
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disgust at the impermanence of tlio world, he resolved to die, 
and set out for Ivukkutapadagiri or the Cock's foot mountain. 
On arriving at the middle ])oint of the three peaks, lie took out 
Ihe garment of Buddha, and expressed an ardent vow, where- 
u[)on the Ihree peaks covered liim over. Here ]u? lies buried, 
awaiting the advent of Haitreya, the future Buddlia, on wliose 
coming Kas3"apa will issue forth, and, aflcT delivering io him 
the gai^ment of Buddha, enter into Nirvana. 

Hasra is tla^ name given to a low ridg() about 200 feet 
Jiigli at the northern extremity" of a liiglier range of liills rising 
abruptly" from tJie level plain. A small defile, about a (piartiu* 
of a mile long, wliich is known as the Hasra Xol, sej^arates 
tlie ridge from the hill on the south. The whole of tliis little 
valley is strewn wdtli amdent building materials extracted from 
numerous rained mounds, and it is clear that it must once 
have been occupied by an important Buddhist religious estab- 
lishment. One gf these mounds near tlie western entrance of 
the valley cvidentlv' marks the position (jf tt bxiilding of scmie 
dimensions, and a large circnilar brick mound close to tlie south of 
the southeri' face of the ridge represelits the remains of a large 
stiipa; in spite of its having been used as a cpiarry hy the 
villagers, it still stands 2o feet liigh and measures 7o by 92 feet. 

Much ancient sctuljiture is sahl to have been foimd in llio course 
of the excavation for bricks carried on hy the neighbouring 
villagers, and those in a good state of preservation have been 
removed to the rustic shrines in the vicinity, but many broken 
pieces of relievos and ornamented bases of statues ma^" still be 
seen in several plac<3s. One such relievo, whicli shows a Buddha 
(now lieadless) seated in meditation, has the Buddhist formula 
engraved on it in characters of about the lOli century. 

Immediately to tlie south of the Hasra Ivol is a high hill, 
some 1,900 feet liigh, wdth jimgle-covered slopes, whicli is connecjt- 
ed at the highest x)oint on the east with tw^o other spurs of 
about ecpial height, all three radiating from one central eminence 
covered, like the rest, wdth dense jungle. The central summit 
of the three peaks, which is known to the people by the name 
of Sobhnath, is surmounted by a square parapet, 9 to 10 feet 
high, built of rough w^alls and forming a platform or terrace 
measuring 75 feet on each side. On the top is a mound 
composed of large bricks, which evidently marks the remains 
of the stupa which Hiuen Tsiang mentions on the summit of 
the Cock’s foot mountain. According to his account, “ the sides 
of this mountain are high and rugged, the valleys and gorges 
are impenetrable. Tumultuous torrents rush dow^n its sides, 
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tliiek forests envelope the valleys, whilst tangled shruhs grow 
along its cavernous lieights. Soaring upwards ijitc) tlio air are 
Ihree sharj) ])('aks ; thtjir tops are surrounded hy the vapours 
of ]i(3aven, and their sha})es lost in the clouds. Behind tJiese lulls 
tlie veuerahle Malia-Ka?{yaj)a dwells Avrap])ed in a (condition of 
Nirvana.^’ Dr. St(*in has sliewn that tlie disianc(‘s and hearings 
given hy FTiiu^n Tsiang are in full agriHiineiit witli the ])ositioii of 
ilie Hasra .Hill, and that its natural features strikingly illustrate 
the origin of tlie legend as to Kasyapa\s ascenlc The position 
of the spurs,'’ lie sa,\'s, correspoinls closely to his a(‘('Ount, 
wliich mentions, Itesides the northern side of the inountaih, ranges 
to the south-west and north-east. In the (uaifused masses of 
rocks h(»a[ied u]) all along the crest lines of the tjiree spurs we 
can look for tlie jjassages w]ii(*h Jvasyapa was su[)posed to ha^'e 
opened witli his staff. The tangled hrushwood,,which» surrounded 
the hill in the days of both pilgrims, still covers it in remarkahle 
thi('kness, and in the narrow gorges whi<h lead down hetween 
the spurs, tlie* rainy s(‘ason must indeed produce iumiiltiious 
torrents. That the naiiie (Kukkutaj>adagiri) is likely to have heon 
derived from the three spiers resemhling in relative position the 
foot of a cock has already heon noti(‘ed hy lliuen Tsiang's 
translators. Jt is impossihle to look down from the to}) of the 
central }ieak, or even to examine the shape of the hill on the maj), 
without being struck wiili ihe a[)})ropriateiiess of th6 simile.’’ 

In the village of I)ishun}air Tanrwa, al)Out I5 mile to the 
west of the Hasra Hill, a ruined shrine, called the Bhairavas- 
than, contains a seri('s of fine s<ailf/aires of highly finished 
workmanshi}), which are said to have l)een exca\ ated in fjie Hasra 
Kol ^Mlley some 2d or uO years ago. The largest and best 
preser\'ed of these is a large statue of Buddha with an attendant 
figure on eitlier side, the whole having evidently formed one 
grou}» originally. The height of the ( cntral figure is d feet from 
f ile base, and that of the attendant figures 8^ feet ea(*h.. The 
characters of the Ihiddhist formula ins(?ribed on the pedestal 
point to the Otli or 10th centuiy as the i»robahle date of these 
fine sculptures. See Notes on an Archsoologieal Tour in South 
Bihar uiid Hazaribagh by M. A. Stein, Bli. I)., Indian Antiquary, 
Yol. XXX, 1001, pp. 84 — 00; also llepoi’ts Arch, Surv. Ind., 
Vol. VIII, pp. 104-106. 

Hasua — Town and })olioe outpost in the Nawada sub- 
division, situated on the right bank of tlie river Tilaiya on the 
Qaya-Nawada road, 9 miles from Nawada and 27 miles from 
Gaya town, in 24^ 30' N. and 85® 25' E. Population (1901) 
(>,704. It has a considerable reputation for the manufacture of 
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omaTnental ])ottory, contains the residence of several wealthy 
zannndars, and has rccenily gained some commercial importance, 
as it has a railway station, called Tilai3\a, on tlie Soiitli Ihliar 
Railway. TJie place is also of some liistorical interest as liaving 
been the liead-quai*lers of Namdar Khan and Kamgar Ivhan, 
military adventurers of tlie 18tli ('cntuiy. Previous to tlie IVrma- 
nent Settlement, Namdar Klian, and liis hrotlier, Kamgar Klian, 
were dutih of the Muliammadan Suhahdars. Tlie Former owned 
Id partjfutaH ami tSd fjJidlwdll or rent-free tenures, wliicli 

extended bej^ond tlie confines of the distri(d into Paina and Ilaza- 
ribagh. The latter was little better than a freebooter, and Ins 
forts are found in every part of tlie subdivision. 

Jahanabad subdivision. Nortlicrn su>)diM*sioif of tlie district, 
lying between 24^ oO' and 25^ 1 9^ N. and 84° 27' and 8o° 1^' K., and 
extending over GOb square miles. The population Avas G8(i,;jdo 
in 1901 against 393,817 in 1891; of these 339,282 are Hindus 
and 33,248 are ^Muhammadans. The surface is gxuierally flat and 
well irrigated, and the soil su]»ports a largiu' ];opulation than an}' 
other part of flie district, the density being (138 to tlu? square mile 
and the aA^o.mgo number of licuses to the square mile 123*8. The 
subdivision contains one town, Jahanabad, its head-quarters, and 
1 ,078 villages, and the average number of inhabitants per village 
is 332. Of file total area (387,849 acres), no less tliau 314,379 
acres are irrigated. The staple ci'oj) is rice, which is grovii on 
139,000 acres or nearly half the cultivated area, and iK^xt in 
importance come gram (42,000 acres) and wheat (30,000 acres). 
The subdivision comprises 2 ]>olice circles, Jahanabad and Arwal, 
and is divided for fiscal purposes into tlie four of Arnal, 

Jlhalawar, Kkil and Okri. 

Jahai)abad town. — Mead-quarters town of tlie subdiA'ision 
of the same name situated at the confluence of the Morhar and 
Jamuna rivers in 23° 13' N. and 83° 0' E. JVipulation (1901) 
7,018. The town is divided into two portions — tlie residential 
and trading quarter, Avith the dispensary and post-office, being 
situated on the north of the right branch of the Morhar, Avliile the 
public offices, Subdi visional (Officer's residence and the dak bun- 
galow are on the soutli of the liver. For the convenience of the 
public there is a small way-side raihvay station, called Irki, near 
the latter portion of the toAvii, and the main station of Jalianabad 
is a short distance to the north. The toAvn Avas once famous for 
its weaving industry, and in 1760 it fonned one of tlie eight 
minor branches connected wit li the central cloth factory of the East 
India Company at Patna. In the early years of the last century 
the town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory and a native 
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agenoy for the manufacture of saltpetre. Soon after this the 
factory began to languish, and eventually it Avas abolished ; local 
tradition asserts that tlio Company's connection with the factory 
(‘ame to an end about 1820. But the local industry did not cease 
in consequence, and a consider able export trade in cotton was 
carried on in the neiglibourliood , till Manchester entered into 
the competition after tlie time of the Mutiny. Tlie weaver 
then found it (heajxu* to buy English thi'cad, and the consumer 
began to ])refer Maucliester ]>iece-goods to the produce of the 
Indian hand-looms. Tlie manufacture of cotton clotlis conse- 
quently declined and was displaced by imported goods, but 
largo numbers of tlie Jolaha or Muhammadan weaver class still 
live in the ndighbourliood. Imng, however, as it does, on the 
railway midway between Batna and Gray a, Jahanabad has con- 
tinued to iiKToase in size and importance ; its trade has only 
been diverted into other channels, and now consists chiefly of 
food-grains, oil-seeds, pie(*c-goods and fancy articles of European 
manufacture. 

There are no buildings of any interest, and lio trace is left 
(.)f the old brick house said to have been built by the, Dutch as a 
cloth dejiot, wliich is mentioned in the Statistical Account of 
l)engal as existing years ago. 

tfethian. — A village in the head-quarters subdivision, situated 
some 10 miles north-Avest of TetAva Ivhas (Atri police-station) 
at the Avestorn side of the A'alley enclosed by two ranges of hills 
running south-west from Bajgir. Jetliian is a jJace of great 
arclucological interest as having been Identified with the ancient 
Buddhist site of Yaslitrtana or the forest of the staff, so called 
from a bamboo staff which Avas used to measure the body of 
Buddha and then miraculously took root. Hiuen Tsiang has left 
a detailed account of Yashtivana and tlie holy Buddhist sites in 
its neighbourhood. According to his account, Yashtivana was 
a ])lace surrounded by bamboos, where Buddha for seven days 
Avorked miracles for the sake of the Devas and preached the 
mysterious and excellent law ; and in the midst of the bamboo 
forest Avas a stupa built by Asoka. About 10 li to the south-west 
on the south side of a mountain were Wo hot springs, which 
Buddha liimself caused to appear and in which he bathed, and 
at tlie side of them Avas a stupa marking the spot Avhere he Avalked 
for exercise. To the south-east there was another stupa before 
the transverse ridge of a mountain, where Buddha expounded 
the laAV during three months of rain, and here King Bimbisara, 
wishing to come and hear him, cut away the mountain and piled 
up stones to form steps for the ascent. To the north was a 
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solitary hill iu a cave in which the rishi Vyasa lived, and a little 
distance to the north-east on the side of a small hill there was 
a stone chamber, large enough to seat 1,000 persons, where 
Buddha expounded the law for three months. Overhanging 
this chamber was a largo rock, on which Sakra, king of the 
Dev as, and Brahma-raja pounded some sandal- wood, with tlie dust 
of which they sprinkled the body of Buddha; at its south-west 
angle there was a lofty cavern, which, according to popular 
legend led to tlie city of the Asuras. By the side of the cave 
the pilgrim noticed a remarkable road ascribed to Bimbisara, 
who in order to reach the spot where Buddha was, had cut a 
passage through tlie rocks, opened up the valleys, levelled the 
precipices, madfj a p‘ath across the river-courses, built up walls of 
stone, and bored througli the op])osing crags. 

The researches of Dr. Stein have led to the identification of 
all the sites mentioned hy Hiuen Tsiang. At the western foot of 
the hill, about f , of a mile to the east of the village of J etliian, 
^here is a small uu/lulating plateau, wlier^ tliere are traces of 
old buildings. Tliis spot is called Jcslitil^.an, an almost perfect 
preservation ,of the ancient nanu Yaslitivana. About two miles to 
the south-west of Jethian on the other side of the ridge the four 
liot springs of Tapoban issue at the rocky foot of the liill side, the 
name being a corruption of tapta jJdnl or hot water, or, more 
probably, meaning the grove of penances. Only two of these have 
a large flow ; and from the existence of a large mound by the side 
of the largest, it appears that here are still to be found the two 
springs mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang and the remains of the stiiiDa 
by their side. The springs are visited by pilgrims and by the sick 
of the neiglibourhood seeking relief ; and a large fair takes j)lace 
once a year, when, in. the words of the Chinese traveller, “ Men 
from far and near flock here to bathe, after which those who have 
suffered from disease or chronic affections are often healed.’’ 

The site where Buddha expounded the law during the three 
rainy months has been identified with the jilace of worship known 
as Sahudrasthan at the end of a small spur li mile S. E. of 
Jethian near the gap in the hill range called the Saffi Ghat. Here 
there is a shrine resting on a square platform of old bricks, and 
the slopes below on all sides of the projecting end of the spur are 
covered with fragments of ancient bricks, which have obviously 
been removed from the structure to which the platform once 
belonged. Further evidence in favour of the identification of this 
structure with the stui)a mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang is supplied 
by an ancient road carried over a walled foundation, which begins 
immediately below the Sahudrasthto and can be traced very 
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cUstinctly for about 000 yards along the hillside to the west, 
Tliis road can clearly be recognized as that mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiaiig as having been built by IMmbisara. The rock-dwelling of 
Vyasa can also perhaps be identified with a rooky recess at the 
soutliem foot of the isolated hill of Blialtiahi, which forms tlie 
south-western end of the range 5 a mile from Saffi Gliat. 

On the northern face of a rocky liill called Chandu, which 
rises in tlie eastern range about 2 miles from JetJiian and 1 2 ^ mile 
soutli-east of Ivliiri, lies the groat cave of Bajpm l, Avhieh is clearlj- 
ihe same as tliat mentioned by Iliuen Tsiang as containing tlie 
lofty cavern called ihe palace of tlie Asuras. It is about 90 feet 
deep in its open part and 20 to 25 feet high, with a breadth of 
from 20 i.o 37 feet. In one comer a high fissurp rims upwards, 
which the people believe runs far into the mountain ; and above 
the entrance is a largo perjiendicular mass of solid rock, which 
in the days of Hiuen Tsiang was supposed to ha^'o had sandal- 
wood pounded on it for the perfuming of the body of liuddha. 
A striking confirmation of this identification is found in tlas. 
existence of an old paved road, sup])orted by 'trails of massive 
masonry, which runs aloiig th*: hyiside westwards from Khiri in 
the direction of the cave. It is between G and 12 feet wide, 
and rises with an easy gradient imtil after 500 yards it reaches 
a jilatform, paiily walled up, v.hich gives a fine view over the 
valley below. The road, cut out in places from the rocky hillside, 
then descends towards the cave, the entrance of which is reached at 
about 150 yards from the platform, and here the road widens out 
into a terrace, 10 feet broad, resting on a massive wall. This 
road with its walls and platforms fully bears out the more general 
points in Hiuen Tsiang's account of J3imbisara^s road-making. 

Another road of great interest exists on the ojiposite side of 
the valley north of Khiri. Hero there are the remains of an old 
paved road, flanked by parallel walls, which leads over the Chakra 
Ghat, as the defile through the hills is called. There can be no 
doubt that the walls were intended for defensive purposes, to 
protect those using this route from attacks, for A\liicli the steei) 
hills on either side would offer great advantages. Protecting 
walls in exactly similar positions Jiave, Dr, Stein says, been 
traced in the Swat Valley, wliere flie prevalence of such elaborate 
ancient defences is easily accounted for, and it is curious to 
meet their counterpart in the centre of old Magadha, apparently 
so peaceful and centralized. 

Sep. Notes on an Archsoologcial Tour in ^South BiJiar and 
Ilazaribagh, by M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX, 
1901, pp. 61— G3 and 81—83. 
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Kakolat. — Nawada subdivision. 

Kanwado] Hill. — A hill G milos to the east of Bela railway 
station in tJie extreme n^u'th of the head-quarters subdivision, and 
nearly one mile to the soutJi-west of tlie Barabar Hills. It is a 
detacliedhill rising abrii[>tly from the plains to thelieight of about 
oOO feet ; it is formed entirely of huge masses of granite piled 
preei[)itonsly one above tlie other, and is crowned by a gigantic 
blo(‘lc of stone, wliich is quite inaccessible. It is said that this 
])innacle was formerly topped by another block, which was so per- 
fectly balanced that it used to rock even when a crow alighted 
on it, and from tliis circumstance the liill acquired the name of 
Kauwa-dol or tlie crow’s swing or rocking stone. There is a 
rough track on# tli6 eastern side loading to the foot of the 
topmost pinnacle, tlie last poidion of wliich passes over an 
extremely steep slope of smooth slippery rock, which can only 
be (‘limbed witli bare feet or rubber shoes. Kauwadol has been 
identified as tlio j^ite of the ancient monastery of Silabhadra. 
^Bilabhadra was a Jrarned Buddhist of tlie royal family of 
Samatata (Low(h* Bengal), who overcame q. learned heretic in a 
public disputation. As a reward for this victory, the king gai^e 
liim tlie re\'enues of a town, with w'hicli he built a magnificent 
monastery. This was visited by Iliuen Tsiang in the 7th century. 
He mentions it as being situated about 20 U (3^ miles) to the 
soulh-west of the Gunamati monastery by the side of a solitary 
hill, which he describes as being a single sharp crag like a stupa. 
The position oi the Kauwadol Hill Avith respect to the Gunamati 
monastery at Dharawat loaves no doubt as to the accuracy of its 
identificalibn with the Silabhadra monastery, Avhich is confirmed 
by the resemblance of the lofty jieak shaped like a stupa Avith the 
peak of KauAvadol, whi(‘h from a distance looks like a ruined stiipa 
Avithout its pinnacle. 

The remains of the monastery still extant consist of the ruins 
of an ancient Buddhist temple at the foot of the eastern flank of 
the hill. The temple enshrines a colossal statue of Buddha, seated 
in the act of invoking the earth Avhen he Avas attacked by Mara 
and his host of evil powers. This is one of the largest statues of 
Buddha extant, and is in fair preserA'ation, except that a portion 
of the halo has been broken ; the figure is about 8 feet high, with 
a breadth of 4 feet across the shoiilders and of six feet across the 
knees. It is still in. din inside a small brick-built cell, but the 
temple is otherwise in ruins, only parts of its oi'iginal brick walls 
and some 13 granite pillars being traceable ; these pillars probably 
supported an open hall in front of the temple. Among the rocks 
at the foot of the northern face of the hill there are numerous 
. a 2 
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figures carved in high relief on many of the larger masses of 
granite. Tliey are much worn, and some have become very faint, 
as the stone lias not withstood tlie influences of the climate. 
Most of ilicm represent Bralimanical figures, and by far the most 
numerous are sculptures of the four-armed lJurga slaying the 
buffalo demon Mahesliasura. There are, however, three Buddhist 
figures — one a seated Buddlia, tlie other Vajrasatva, and the third 
Prajnaparamita. Tlie row in wliieh these figures have been carved 
contains a number of scnljitured Hindu deities,*' and is a striking 
example of tlie fusion of Buddhism and Brahmanism in the jieriod 
(SOO — 1200 A. I>.) to which these carvings belong. See also 
lleports, Arcli. Surv. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 40-41, Vol. VIII, pp. 40-41, 
and Vol. XVI, pp. 40 — e50 ; also Ileport, Arch. Surv., Bengal 
Circle, for 1901-02. 

Konch. — A village, 4 miles west of Tekari, ‘in the head- 
quarters subdivision, containing an ancient brick temple. The 
tem])le, which now contains a lingam of S/va Kochesvara, is 
lighted by a tall opening in front, formed by overlapping coiirseV* 
of bricks after the fashion of the original great temple at Bodh 
Gaya. Externally, liowever, it differs from tliat temple in liaving 
its sides curved instead of being in straight lines from top to 
bottom, and in lia’s ing no external iiidios witli figures enshrined 
in them. It originally had a ll'at-roofed pillared hall in front, 
but this has now fallen in, and tlie stone pillars supporting it are 
lying in front of the temjde. Inside the sljrine the most remark- 
able i)iece of sculpture is a slab representing the avnidras or incar- 
nations of Vislmu, which differs from*otlier such reprcs(jntations by 
dividing tlie Vamaiia Avatara into two scenes, by leaving out tlie 
ninth or Buddlia Avatara, and by representing Vishnu in his tenth 
or Kalki Avatara in the company of a female deity with a small 
horse standing in front of them. General Cunningham was of 
opinion that the date of this temple should bo ascribed to the 8th 
century A. D., but as tradition jioinfs to Bhairavendra, \Vho lived 
about 1450 A. 1)., as its builder, and as it closely resembles in 
style the temples at Deo and Umga wliich date back to his time, 
it has been held that the date ascribed to the Konch temple should 
be put forward some seven centuries. The village also contains a 
large number of other statues, Buddhistic images and remains of 
minor temples. See Ileports, Arch. Surv, Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 54 
— 01, and Vol. XVI, pp. 52—59 ; also Keport, Arch. Surv., Bengal 
Circle, 1901-02. 

Kurkihar. — A village about 3 miles north-east of Wazirganj 
in the head-quarters subdivision. The village is of large size, and 
must evidently have been a place of considerable importance in 
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former ages, judging from the extent of its ruined mounds and 
the remarkable amount of old sculpture, carved building stones 
and ancient bricks, which have been and arc still being extracted 
from them. Kurkihar was identified by General Cunningham 
with the site of the ancient Kukkutapadagiri or Cock^s foot 
mountain visited by Iliuen Tsiang in the 7th century, but 
the arguments adduced by Dr. Stein in favour of Hasra {q, v,) 
being the true site appear conclusive. Thougli Kurkiliar must 
be denied any claim to distinction as making the site of Kasyapa’s 
legendary resting place, it still deserves special mention on account 
of the remarkable abundance of anej^nt remains which it contains. 
Carved slabs of large size and architectural fragments of all kinds 
are found in plenty, often built into tJio walls of the houses ; votive 
stfjpas of different sizes are seen in numbers on the edge of the 
large tank adjoining the village on the south, where they now 
serve as Avasherman’s stones, as well as in other plac^es ; and great 
quantities of large Jbricks of ancient make are still being dug out 
^of the great mound soutli of the village. ^ Some well-preserved 
sculptures liavo been removed l)y the local zamindar to his bun- 
galow in the village, the most interestfhg of which is a relievo 
representing a teaching Bodhisahva seated in a niche of rocks 
betAveen two female attendants. In the frieze above are Avorship- 
pers approaching a stiipa with Oxferings, and the top of the relievo 
sliows five Bo^hisatAvas each enshrined in a small niehe. The 
moulding belcxv tlie lotus seat contains the usual Buddhist formula 
inscribed in characters of the 9th or 10th century A. D., and the 
comi^osition of the whole relievo shoAVs a curious resemblance 
to many of the products of Grmco-Buddhist art in Gandhara. 
There is another collection of ancient sculptures in the court-yard 
of the temple of Bhagavati, among Avliich is a singularly beautiful 
figure of Buddha in meditation, Avhi(;h probably dates back to the 
Ibth century A. D. At PunaAvan, *6 miles to the south-Avest, are 
more Buddhist remains; but much has been destroyed by the 
villagers digging for bricks , and the remains of an ancient temple 
of Triloknath, Avhich once stood here, have noAV been all carried 
away. 

See also Notes on an Archmological tour in Soutli Bihar and 
llazaribagh, by M. A. Stein, Ph. D., Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXX, 
1901, pp. 84—90, and Beports, Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 13 — 16, 
and Vol. XV, pp. 4—6. 

Lath. — A village on the south-eastern boundary of the Jaha- 
nabad subdivision situated 2 miles north of Dapthu. Here an 
extraordinary monolith lies in the open fields. It consists of a 
granite column, measuring 53^ feet in length by an average of 
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3 feet in diameter. This immense column is lying horizontally on 
the ground, pointing north and south, and about half of it is belo^v 
the surface of the field. Local tradition asserts that it was intended 
to be placed in the Ohandokliar tank at Lharawat, 8 miles to 
the east, and accounts lor its present position by the following 
legend : — 

Dharawat was ruled over by liaja Chandra Sena, who liad a 
fight with his sister’s sou, whom he slew ; but after the battle, he 
found that ho could not release from his hand the dagger with 
which he liad done the deed. One day, a thirsty calf came 
towards him, wlien the ilaja pj^accd a lota of water before it, which 
it drank up greedily, and the dagger at once became loose in his 
grasp. In remembrance of this event, he d6tenrined to make a 
lake, which should extend as far as his horse when let loose should 
cirde roimd. The minister, apprehensive oi the horse making 
a longer (drcuit than convenient, selected the present north-east 
corner of the tank at Lharawat (where there is, a now small ruined 
tem[)le) as thenstarting [)oint of the horse, turning his head south-'^v 
wards, so that the lulls on the south w'ould be limit of the 
size of the tank in that direction. •» The ground thus,^ marked out 
forms the Ohandokhar Tal. The next morning the Uaja himself 
dug out five baskets of earth, and his followers did the same, 
except one Kajput soldier, who *oat with his sword in his liand. 
When the Ilaja asked him why ho did not dig but five baskets 
of earth like the rest, ho replied that he was a so'dier, and only 
used to carry arms. On hearing this the Ilaja gav/e him a letter 
to Bhikham, king of Lanka or Ceylcj^if and ordered him to bring 
back a lath or monolith, to jdace in the middle of* the lake. 
Bhikham accordingly gave up the lallar, which the soldier carried 
off ; but as ho got near Lharawat the cock crew, and he was 
therefore obliged to drop it at on<;e at the place Avhere it still lies. 

Another legend related by the villagers states that the deraa, 
who were carrying the pillar by night to Janalqnir in Nepal, 
dropi^ed it, hearing a noise in the village and tliiiiking that fhe 
villagers v ere stirring wdth the on-coming of dawn. The noise 
they hoard was merely a i)otter working at night ; and since then 
the potters have been cursed, and no potter will live in the village. 
It may be added that the mineralogical (diaracter of the pillar 
clearly shows that it (;amo from the Barabar Hills, and no one 
would think of taking it to the Chandokliar Tal rid Lath. 

Manda Hills.— A group of hills in the south-west of the 
head-quarters subdivision near Madanpur on Vhe Grand Trunk ' 
Bead. The quantities of pottery and bri(’ks scattered round these 
hills show that they once overlooked a large town, and traces of 
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Buddhist and Saivite shrines are still traceable among the rocks. 
Burha, 2 miles to the east, contains several sites in which chaitya 
and a large vihdrd or Buddhist monastery once stood, and there 
are some hot mineral springs, to wliioh the place probably owed 
its former importance. Guneri, 3 milcb to the south-east, was 
also the site of a largo town and of a vihdrd^ the name of which 
appears from inscri])tions to have been Sri Gunaeharita. The vil- 
lage still contains a fine statue of Buddlia, round which are gi'ouiied 
numerous smaller^ Buddhist and Saivite figures; to the north of 
the village are the remains of several temi)les round a large tixnk. 

Nabinagar. — A village and poli(?e-station situated on the left 
bank of the Prinpiin, 18 miles south of Aurangabad in the sub- 
division of the same name. Nabinagar is the centre of a consider- 
able trade in blankets and brass vessels, and contains a tiled hut, 
known as t]:e temple of Sokiia Baba, to which ])ersons suffering 
from snake-bite are brought as a last resource. If the person bitten 
recovers, clarified gutter and molasses arc oifercd to Soklia Baba. 

Close to Nabinagar is Chandragarh, the residmeo of a family 
of Chauhan llajputs, who came origintilly'^from Mewar. Three 
members of the family were each granted? the title of llai Bahadur, a 
sword and a Idkhlvdj grant for good services rendered during the 
Mutiny. The village contains an old fort built in 1694 A. D. 

Nagarjuni Hills. — 8ee Barcbar Hills. 

Nawada Subdivision. — Easiern subdivision of the district, 
lying betwee'f 24" 31' and 25^ 7' N., and 8o" 17' and 86" 3' E., 
and extendiiig over 955 square miles. Its pojnilation was 153,808 
in 1901 against 439,565 in 1891. The south of the subdivision, 
wliith includes a portion of the northern fringe of the Cliota 
Nagpur ])lateau, is very sparsely po])ulHted ; and the density 
for the whole subdivision is 475 persons to the square mile. It 
contains 2 towns — NaAvada (population 5,908), its head-quarters, 
and Hasua (0,704), and 1,752 villages. The number of inhabitants 
per village is 25 1 , and the average number of houses per square 
mile is 91*0. The subdivision contains 3 police-stations, viz., 
Nawada, Bakribarawaii and Eajaidi ; and for revenue purposes 
it is divided into the pftrganaa or fiscal divisions of Jarra, Narhat, 
I’achrukhi, lloh and Samai. Of the total area (611,200 acres), 
318,800 acres are under cultivation, of whicli 241,000 acres are 
irrigated. The staple crop is rice, whicli is groAvn on 141,000 
acres, and next in importance come gram (43,000 acres) and wheat. 
(30,700 acres). WarisalTganj to the north of Nawada town is 
an imporlnnt mart, founded by Waris All Khan, a member 
of the family of Kamgar Khan; the name is sometimes spelt 
Worseleyganj from an erroneous belief that it was named after 
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Mr. Worseley, a former Deputy Magistrate of Nawada. Some 
15 miles south-east of Nawada are the falls of Kakolat, in the 
northern face of the range in which the Mahabar Hill (1,832 feet 
high) is situated. Akbarpur, 10 miles south of the same town, is a 
large village containing il monastery of the Nanakpantlii sect ; and 
at Budhauli in the jurisdiction of the Pakribarawto police station 
there is a wealthy Hindu monastery or math imder an abbot or 
mahanth of the Purl sub-order of Damami ascetics. About 14 miles 
south-east of Pakribarawan lies the pretty valby of Kauwakol 
with some of the most picturesque scenery in the district, and 
close by iron ore exists at Pjichamba. There are also several 
mica mines in the south of the subdivision situated at Basauni, 
Belam, Chatkari, Diibaur, Sapahi and Singar. “ 

Nawada town. — Head-quarters town of the subdivision of the 
same name, lying on both sides of the river Khiiri in 24° 53' N. 
and 85° 33' E. Population (1901) 5,908. The name is a corrup- 
tion of Nau-abad or the new tovm. It is /iivided into two 
blocks by the river, the portion on the loft bapk being the older, 
while that on the right bank is modern and contains the public 
offices, sub-jail, dispensar;^ and* sckool. Since the opening of the 
South Bihar Pail way, on which it is a station, Nawada has been 
growing into an important trade centre. Two miles to the north 
there is a handsome Jain temple standing in the middle of a largo 
tank to the w'cst of the public road, but the town itself contains no 
important buildings and has but little historical intJjcest. Before 
its acquisition by the East India Company, it was^ruled by the 
nearly independent Pajas of Hasua,* and after its acquisition 
it was the centre of great disorder till 1845, when it became the 
head-quarters of the newly-eroatcd subdivision. Tlie elements 
of disorder came to the front again during the Mutiny, when 
Nawada was overrun by marauding parties. The local offices were 
destroyed, but the Government records were saved by the native 
officials, who hid them in a cave in a neighbouring liill. ' These 
are the only public records dating beyond 1857 which still exist 
in the district. 

Pachar Hill. — A hill near the eastern boundary of the Aurang- 
abad subdivision, about 2 miles to the south-east of Pafiganj. The 
principal object of interest is a cave half way up the southern 
face of the hill, a natural fissure in the rocks, the opening of 
which has been closed by a brick wall giving access to the cave 
through a small stone-faced door. In front of it stands a portico 
resting on stone pillars, and inside the cave is a large statue of 
Parsvanath and other minor images, which are evidently all Jain. 
There are no traces qi Buddhist remains, and the cave clearly 
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belongs to the J ains ; the existence of a J ain sanctuary in this 
locality is of some interest on account of its isolation. Oheon, a 
village near about ^ mile from the foot of the liill, contains the ruins 
of an old Brahmanical temple built of square granite blocks without 
cement, and there are several ruins in a cluster of hills at Deokuli, 
one mile to tlie south. 

Pragbodhi Mountain. — In Iliuen Ttdang’s account of 
his travels in Magadha, he says: — “ To ilie east of <lie place 
where Gaya Kasyapa sacrificed to fire, crossing a ri\'or, 'we come 
to a mountain called Pragbodhi (Po-ko-li-pot), ?. c., <]ie niouiilain 
leading co (before) perfect intclligeiico, as Buddha, wlien about 
to attain cnliglitenment, first ascended this mountain. Ascend- 
ing tlie north-east slope and coming to the to]), the cartli sliook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain llcva in terror thus 
spoke to Bodhisattva : — “This mountain is not the fortunate spot 
for attaining supremo wisdom. If hero you stop and engage in 
tlie tiamad/d of diamond (/.c., ]^ttjra->iamd(lhi)y the eartli will quake 
and gape, and tlie mountain be overt] irown upon you.’^ Then 
Bodhisattva descended, and half way doWn the south-west slope 
he halted. There ba(*ked by th^ crag and facing a torrent is a 
great stone chamber. Here lie sat down cross-legged. Again 
the oartli quaked and the mountain shook, and Deva cried out in 
sjiaoc, “ This is not the place for a Tatliagata to iiorfect sui)reme 
wisdonC’’^ Prom this, south-Avest, 14 or lo not far from the 
place oi pt<ancc, there is the Ftjxila [Pi-^podo) tree, under whicli 
is a diamond throne ( VaJrdHana^ an imperivsliable throne, supposed 
to bo the centre of Inc earth, and the sjiot where all Buddhas 
arrived to complete wisdom).’’ 

On the eastern side of the Nilajan, or Phalgu, river opj^osite 
Bodli Gaya, is a narrow range of hills extending in a north- 
easterly direction from the Mora lake to the village of Ganjas. 
This range is sometimes (*alled the Mora and sometimes the 
Ganjas Hills, but the middle iiortion of it is locally known as 
Hhongra Hill. I he slope on the south-eastern side is abrupt, 
while that on tlie north-west is more broken. About half way 
down the latter slope, quite hidden from below by a wall of 
rock, is a cave at the base of a precipitous clift*. The entrance is 
small, and has been fitted during comparati^ ely recent years by 
some ascetic with a frame- work of wood to hold a door, if door it 
can be called, the apeidure of which is little more than 2 feet 
square. AV^ithin, the cave is of an irregular oval sliapo, measur- 
ing about 10 •feet 5 inches from north-east to south-west, and 10 
feet 0 inches from north-west to south-east. The I’oof is vaulted, 
and about 9^ feet high at the highest point. The roof had 
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Hpptireiitly buun roughly hewn ; but uonturios of weathering have 
obliterated any distinct traces of cutting. A broken stone imago 
of an eight-armed goddess, witli a few letters of the JJuddhist 
formula in Kuthila character of perhaps the Dth or 10th century, 
lies in the cave. Below the cave on the slope of tlio liill is a large 
artilicially levelled terrace, about 70 yards square, with traces of 
the foundations of stone buildings ; while round about are other 
remains of smaller dimensions. Above the cave along the summit 
of the hill are the remains of some sev('n stHjias ol> different sizes, 
the largest being about 40 feet in diameter, lliueii Tsiang says : 
“ When Asoka Eaja came into power, he signalized each spot 
u^) and down this mountain, which Bodliisattva had passed, by 
ereeliug distinguishing posts and stfipas. ’ Again,, speaking of 
Buddlia leaving tlie rr%l)odlii mountain, lie says: — “Half way 
down the south-west slope he halted : there hacked by tlie crag 
and facing a torrent is a great stone chamber.'’ Ihe cave as 
described above is undoubtedly backed by a crag, jtmd on the right 
liiuid front helowi is a steep valley, down wh^cli tlie rain water 
ruslies in the rainy season. The dislanoe froiU Bodli-Gaya 
corresponds witli tliat gi^ilBn by Jliuen Tsiang (14 ,.or 15 //). 
Though the line of hills runs north-east and south-east, and there- 
fore the slope in whicli the (^avc is, faces the north-west, more 
or less, it must be remembered tlfeit Buddlia ascended the range 
at tlie north-eastern end and proceeded in a soutli-wbslerly direc- 
tion towards Bodh Gaya, lie would jirobably dcsctjid the hill 
ill the same direction, /. e., inking a slanting coursJ, the direct 
descent being too steep. It is quite riitelligible therefore that 
lliueii Tsiang describes the spot as lialf way down the* south- 
western slo])e. It would scorn nut impossible that tlio stHpas, Ibo 
remains of wliicli still exist on the top of tlio hill, may bo those whicli 
tlie Chinese pilgrim lolls us were erected by Asoka. 

The ea^'e described above must not bo confused with that> 
described by General Cunningham, ^vhich is evidently a natural 
lissure and quite distinct.* 

Pretsila Hill. — A hill 540 feet in height, situated 5 miles 
north-west of Gaya. The meaning of the name is the hill of 
ghosts, and it is sacred to Yania, the Hindu god of hell, and 
forms one of the sacred places of pilgrimage. On the top of the 

Till) account ot* the Prfij^bodhi moiuitaiii has been contributed by Mr. C. 
Oldliaiii, Director of Agriculture, Hengal, fonncrly Collector of (Jaya. The cave 
described by Mr. Oldham is somewhat difficult to fuid, being coiiipjetoly Idddeii I’lom 
below, and it is clear that it escaped the notice of General Cunuingham. The 
cave lueutioucd by bim in lleporta Arch. iSurv, Ind., pp. 105—107 is evidently one 
of the many iissures further to the south. 
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liill is a small temple appropriately dedicated to Yama, as it is the 
belief of tbo pilgrims that by the due observance of the sraddha 
or funeral rites and by offering the balls of flour and rice called 
pindas they will ensure the deliverance of the souls of their 
ancestors from the realm of Tama and ‘secure their, admittance to 
the i)aradise of Vishnu, A long flight of stone steps, built by a 
pious resident of Calcutta in 1774, leads to tlio shrine, which 
contains a rude piece of ro(*.k marked with a golden line, before 
whidi tlio julgrims })laco the pindai< for the re 2 ) 0 se of the spirits of 
tlioir ancestors. At tlie foot of the hill are tljree tanks named Sati, 
Nigra and Sukha, tuid there is^x fourth tank called liamkund 
on tlie summit near the temple of Yama, in which it is said tlxat 
Ivam himself, bathed. Whoever bathes in this tank is cleansed 
from Ids sins, and whoever recites the ja'oper maniras or spells 
with the usual offerings of sradd/ia and pindas is freed from 
l)ain. 

Bajauli. — village in the south of fhe Nawada subdivision, 
situated on the U-ft bank of the Dhanarji river in 24° 31)' N., 
and K, Population (190 J) J,6U9’. It is connected by a 

metalled r()ad wifh Nawada, ISmilcftdue north, and is an impor- 
tant mart to whicli the produce of the neighbouring hills is brought 
on pack-bullocks or on low solid-wheeled carts. The village is 
situated in the bend of fhe river, and ])Ossesses an excellent system 
of drainage, which dates back to the time when it was a niunicd- 
l)ality. drains arc of cement, but since tlie abolition of the 

muiiici[)ality they lia^ o been iiegleded and have become silted up. 
Ivajauli contains a police-station, a branch establishment of the 
Nanakpaiithi monastery at Akbarpur (8 miles to the north), and a 
Muhammadmi charitable endowment, in which there is a sacred 
fire said to have been lit 300 years ago by lire brought from 
Me(‘-<‘.a. 

The hills south of Eajauli present some of the most picturesque 
sceiiery in fhe disfricjt. They are said to have sheltered the seven 
and particular peaks are named after one or more of them. 
At Lomasgiri, 4 miles to the north east, there is a cave in which 
Lomasa lived. Durvasarhi (3,202 feet high) derives its name 
from the holy but irascible Durvasa, whoso curses are famous in 
Hindu mythology. Sringirikh again was the home of the 
saint 8ringa, and is perhaps the most interesting of all the 
l)eaks near liajauli. It rises to a great height, and from the 
summit a wonderful view can be obtained of hill after hill, clothed 
with rich vegetation, rolling on in almost endless confusion as 
far as the eye can reach. ^J^hero is a rough stone platform on the 
top with some shapeless boidders which are objects of worship ; 
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a fair is held annually at the foot, and devotees toil up the steep 
ascent to pay their devotions at these rocks. 

In the neighbourhood of liajauli are several mica mines, the 
largest of which is situated a short distance up among the hills 
at Singar, the name of which (Sringagiri) i)erpetuates the legend 
that it was the home of the rkhi Sringa. Dubaur, 7 miles soutli- 
east of llajauli, is another centre of the mi(3a-mining interest, but 
among the people it is better known on a(?coimt of the legends 
which cling round it. It was once the residence of Durvasa, and 
the full name is said to bo Durvasa})ura ; but it is even more 
celebrated as the birthplace of the cowherd hero Lorik,^wliose life 
makes the whole neighbourhood the liome of legend, lie was 
married to a girl in the village of Bauri (others say, Agauri near 
ivajauli), 3 miles south-east of llajauli, where to this day there 
are shown a large liollowed stone in which he used to mix hhdmj 
and a huge rock which he cleft in two with his sword. He is said 
to have ruled over the country with justice and to have turned 
the barren land coimd llajauli into a plain ^ cultivated like a 
garden, so that birds, beasls and even inseds could' find no place 
in it. Ilis exploits are fWWis all ovar Northern India .and form 
the subject of a popular folk song of portentous length which the 
Ahirs regularly recite. 

Bamsila Hill. — Sve Gaya townf 

Sherghati. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of tlie 
Gaya district, Bengal, situated 21 miles south ofV^aya town 
on the riglit bank of the river Morhar in 24^ o3' N. and 
84® 48' E. ropulation (1001) 2,641. It ^formerly formed part 
of the district of llamgarli ; and tlie surrounding country was 
notorious for crimes of violence, which led to a Special Joint- 
Magistrate being stationed here in 1814. Sherghati continued to 
be the head-quarters of a subdivision till 1871, and its position on 
tlie Grand Trunk Boad rendered it a place of some importance. 
It contained a small resident European population, and the town 
still contains the remains of some fine bungalows surrounded by 
large compounds with magnificent avenues of trees. The town 
has declined since the subdivision was broken up, and, the railway 
having taken the traffic which passed along the Grand Trunk lload, 
it has now become a typical “sleepy hollow.’^ The cemetery con- 
tains a number of massive monuments dating back to an early 
period of tlie British occupation ; and there is an interesting old 
fort, containing pillars of polished granite, which is said to have 
been built by the Kol Itajas. The Grand Trunk lload passes 
through the town and crosses the Morhar, which hero bifurcates 
into two branches, by two large brick bridges. 
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Sitamarhi.— A name given to a curious isolated boulder 
lying 1| mile south of the Gaya-Nawada road and six miles 
south-west of Ilasua in the Nawada subdivision. In the boulder 
lias been excavated a small chamber about 10 feet long by 11 
feet wide, and tradition relates that it was in this cave tJiat Sita 
lived during her exile and gave birth to Lava. Tlie interior has 
been cliiselled to a smootli polisli, whicli is equal to tliat of the 
Barabar caves, and contains several sciilpliires, including a statue 
said to represent Sita and lier two sons. The main figure is how- 
ever tliat of a male, and it has been suggested tliat it may be a figure 
of Buddlia witli two attendants. The neiglibourliood is also hal- 
lowed in Hindu mythology, as Ijava and Kusa are said to have 
fought with flam’s army on the wide u])lands near this boulder. 
About a mile to the east is a grou]) of bare and rocky but pic- 
turesque hills, wldoh are covered with ruins. On one of these, near 
the village of llasril])ura, is the tomb of a local saint named Sheikh 
Muhammad. J iidging from the style of the dome, the building 
dates from a very early period, and it no doubt occupies 
the site of some Wilder Hindu shrine. ’A mile to the north- 
east of Sitamarhi is the villagP of BaiW-, vdiere the poet and 
saint Valniiki is said to have lived when Sita was sent into exile. 
It was at his order that Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, 
constructed the rock cave f 01 ^ her. At present the only object of 
interest at ftiis place is an old mud fort standing on a liigh 
mound. ^ 

Tekari ^aj. — large estate belonging to a family of Babhans, 
which rose into importance after the invasion of Nadir Shah in 
1731) a&d the dismemberment of the Mughal Government. Their 
earliest known ancestor was one Dhir Singh, a j)etty landed 
proprietor of Utren, 4 miles south of Tekari, who settled at Tekari. 
His son, Simdar Singh, who was as unscrupulous as he was bold, 
soon foimd means to increase his estate in the anarchy and 
confusion which prevailed, and obtained possession of no less than 
9 whole pa}'(jana8 and portions of several others. He was given 
the title of llaja by the Emperor of Delhi as a reward for 
the support which ho gave to All Vardi Khan in resisting the 
invasion of the Marathas, and in the Sair-ul-Mutakharin he is 
referred to as the chief zamindar of Mug (Magadha), who not 
only had large possessions in Gaya, but also held a great extent 
of territory at the foot of the hills and had connections with the 
semi-independent hill chieftains. He invited the Imperial Prince, 
later known tis Shah Alam, to invade Bihar, and was ready to 
join him with a large force, when he was treacherously assassin- 
ated by the captain of his guard (1768). He was succeeded by 
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Ills nephew, Buniad Singh, who appears to have been a man of 
peace. He refused to side with the Emperor Shall Alam, in whose 
counsels Kamgar Khan, an old enemy of Simdar Singli, now 
played a prominent part. Tlie liaja^s lauds were ravaged, while lie 
sliut himself up in his fgrt at Tekari ; and as soon as he left it, 
ho was captured by Kamgar Khan and confined in the Emperor’s 
camp. Soon after liis release, he wrote to the English ])romising 
allegiance, but liis letter fell into the hands of Kasim All, who 
summoned him f-o Ihitna, and put him and his Ijvothers to death 
in 1702. Slioiily before this event, iiimiad’s ivife gave birth to 
a son, named Mitrajit, and Kasim Ali scut a party to kill the 
infant, but the mother having in\elligonce of their approach, con- 
cealed her child in a basket of dried cow dung; and sent him in 
cliNrge of a poor old ivoman to Ealil Singh, her husband’s chief 
officer, Avho kept him in safety till after the bat(lc of ^uxar, and 
then made him over to the officer commanding the fort. Under 
the administration of Sliitab liai, Miirajit Singli iv^as deprived 
of nearly all his^. possessions. He was subsequoiitly restored to 
his estates and became "a staunch friend to tJie British, assisted 
in quelling the Kollian r^beViion, t^in(\.ivas honoured with the tifle 
of Maharaja. He died in 1840, mid the Raj w^as divided bofiveen 
his hvo sons - the elder. Hit Nara^ an, getting a 0 annas share, 
and the younger, Mod Narayan, fhe i^mainder. 

Five years later Hit Narayan was made a Maharaja ; but, 
l)(‘iiig a man of a religious turn of mind, he became ascetic and 
loft his vast property in the hands of his wife/Maharani Indrajit 
Kiinr, ivho, with her husband’s consent, adopted Maharaja Uam 
Narayan Krishna Singh as her sou, and on his dying Vithout 
male issue, left the projierty to his widow, Maharmi llajrup 
Kunr. The latter aj^pointed as her successor her daughter. It adhe- 
sw'ari Kimr, who died in 1880, leaving a minor son, Gopfil Saran 
Narayan Singh. The latter being only 3 years old, the 9 annas 
share of the Tekari estate w^as brought under the management of 
tlic C(uirt of 'Wards on his behalf, and remained under its charge 
till loot. During this period, much w'as done for the development 
of ilie resources of the property, Ihior to the assumption of 
the charge of the estate by the Court of Wards, eight-ninths 
of the villages were in the hands of thlkddnrH or tnukaranddn^ 
to whom large sums of zarpeshgi were due ; and at its release 
in October 1904 more than half of the estate was held in direct 
jiossession, four-nintlis of the property having been recovered 
at a cost aggregating lls. 2,90,000 for refund of The 

moans of irrigation have been steadily mnintained and improved 
at a cost of over G lakhs, or over 4 per cent, of the rents received ; 
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the estate has gone through a survey and settlement at a cost 
of nearly 3 laklis; and in spite of these and other heavy calls 
on ilie assets of tlie estate, its income has increased by about 
one-fifth, viz., by lls. 1,17,000. The total area of the estate in 
this district is 3882- square miles, but /,t also includes pro])erty in 
Muzaffarpur, Saran and Cliamparan. In addition to tJie landed 
pr()perty, tlie estate has a considerable number of houses in 
Tekari, Gaya, ratna and Bankipore, and also maintains temples 
at Brindaban, ^Ajodliya, Patna and Tekari. Tlie rent-roll is 
about 7}i lakhs, but it fluctuates greatly from year to ;y'ear, as 
70 per *8ent. of the cultivation is lield on the hhdoJi sj stem of 
cash rents ; the hhdoU income lial liowever progressively improved 
to the extent of .IJ lakli under tlie management of the Court 
of A\^ards. Tlie total current demand of land revenue and cesses 
is a little^ over 2^ lakhs. The present ])ro})riutor, Gopal Saran 
Narayan Singh, was born in October 1883, and was married in 
1002 to a daughter of Eaja Satrujit Pratap Sahi of Tamkohi, 
in the district of Gorakhpur. , 

The 7 annas j?Jiare of the estate which, as already stated, was 
held by Mod Narayan Singh, ^passei dn his death to liis two 
widows, vlio transferred the ju'operty in 1<S70 to a nephew of their 
late husband, BcU)iil{an Bahadur Singh. The latter was granted 
the title of Raja in 1888, •bat died before being invested with 
the khilat, and was succeeded by a granddaugliter. On her death, 
six years lait)r, the estate devolved on her daughter, Eajkumari 
Bhubanesvir Kun?, who is still in possession of it, though being 
a minor, she is undSr the guardianship of her grandmother. 
The 7oaunas share contains 710 villages, and comprises an area 
of 023 square miles ; the rental is about 0 lakhs of rupees. 

Tekari town. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision situated 
on the left bank of the river Morhar IG miles north-west of 
Gaya town in 24' 50' N., and 84® 50' E. The population fell 
from 11,532 in 1801 to 0,437 in 1001, owing to a furious out- 
break of plague at the time of the census and the consequent 
general exodus of the inhabitants. The chief interest attaching 
to this town centres round the fort of the Rajas of Tekari, an 
irregular pile of buildings, surrounded by a strong earthen rampart 
with bastions and a large moat. 

Umga. — A village in the south-east of tlie Aurangabad sub- 
division, situated 8 miles east of Deo and close to Madanpur. 
The village, which is also called Munga, 'was originally the seat 
of the Deo JUj ; for it was here, as related in the article on the 
Deo Raj, that its founder came to the rescue of the local ruling 
family. After making himself master of the hill fort, and 
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subduing its rebellious subjects, he married the widow of the local 
cJiieftain, Bhairavendra ; and liis descendants remained here for 
loO years before leaving the place for Deo. The cliief object 
of interest at the ju-esent time is an ancient stone temple, ])ictur- 
esqiiely situated on the western slope of the hill and overlooking 
the country for many miles. The heiglit of the temple is about ()0 
feet, and it is built entirely of square granite blocks without cement, 
while the columns supjiorting the roof are massive monoliths. 
A remarkable feature of the temple is the ])resencp of some short 
Arabic inscripiions over the eniranee doorway, on the faces of the 
pillars and on the jambs of the doorw'ay, the latter being limited 
to the name of Allah. They Vere engraved by the Muhamma- 
dans, who once used the shrine as a mosqtie, and to their presence 
may be attributed its preservation from the destructive hands of 
Musalmaii fanatics. They are now much defaced, aomc of the 
letters having been deliberately chiselled off by later Hindu devo- 
tees. (hitside the tem])le a large slab of dark blue chlorite records 
the dedication of the temple by Bhairavendra, in 1439 A. D., to^ 
Jagannath, his brother Balabhadr a and his sister Subhadra: — the 
shrine contained wooden linage^ of these deities 30 years ago, 
w4iich liave since decayed and have not been roi)laced by new ones. 
This inseri})tion states that the city of Umanga flourished on the 
top of a high mountain under tlie rule of 12 of liis ancestors, wJio 
])robably ruled over an extensive tract of country. Ohptain Kittoe 
states that an inscri])tion found on a stone in the hftls of Surguja 
mentions a Kaja Laehhman Deva, who fell in battle against some 
hill chief ho had gone to attack, and identifies him with Laehhman 
Bal, the 3rd of the line. Near Fatehpur, some 45 mil& to the 
east, there is an old temple of Siva, called Sadlieshvara MahMeo, 
with an ancient tank and ruins close by; and there is another 
shrine of the same name in Sandhail about 4 miles north-west of 
Umga. There is every probability that these shrines were erected 
by the 6th of the line, llaja Sandh i^al. Besides this, the ancient 
temple of Konch 30 miles to the north-east, Avhich closely 
resembles that at Umga, is attributed to Bhairavendra. It would 
seem, therefore, that the dominion of these chiefs extended over 
a large area in Gaya and Hazaribagh. The descendants of 
Janardan, a pandit of the court of Bhairavendra, who is men- 
tioned as the composer of the inscription, are still living in 
Pumadih, a hamlet of Umga ; and one of them, a Sanskrit scholar 
of some renown, is the chief pandit of the liaj Kumar of Deo. 

To the south of the temple there is a toe large tank with a 
flight of stone steps, on the north and south of which part of the 
old fort is still standing. Higher up the hill are the ruins of 
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another temple in the same style as that already mentioned ; and 
close by is a curious little altar with a huge boulder alongside of it 
under which goats and other animals are still sacrificed. Numer- 
ous other ruins of slirines are scattered over the liills, and legend 
relates that there were 52 temples there at one time. also an 

article by Cay^tain Kittoe in J. A. S. Part II, Vol. XVI, 1847 ; 
Ilecords Arch. Surv. Ind., Vol. XI, i)p. 140-141 ; and Tlie Umga 
Hill Inscriptions, by Babu Parameshwar Dayal, J. A. S. B., Vol. 
II, No. 3, 1906.]* 
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A. 

Aboriginal castes, 01 ; races, 18. 
Adinmisiraiion, goueral, 181*188 ; laud 
revonuo, 173-18*). 

Administrative cliaiigcs, 175; charges and 
staff, 181. 

AdrI river, 4. 

Age, 85. 

Aghani crops, 106, 10?. 

Agorhatai s,ystoni, 138, 143. 

Agriculture, 104-116; general conditions^ 
of, 104. 

Agricultural classes, 152-153 ; statistics, 
113. 

Agriculturists' Li^^ins Act, 124; working 
of, 115. 

Ahars, 104, 127, 128-130 
Ajiviktts, 204. 

Akbarpur, 165, 232. 

Aksbayabat tree, 61,62, 63, 66, 216. 
Alaniglr, 156, 

Alam procession at Oayil, 88. 

AH Vardi Khan, 23. 

AmaithI, 31. 

Amba, 160. 

Anebha pargana^ 200. 

Anicut at llarun, 132. 

Animistic religion, 70-72, 73-80. 
Anti-kine-killing agitation, 80, OO. 

Apbsnnr, 109. 

Arboriculture, 170, 

Arcbasology, 30-32. 

Arwal, 29, 110, 114, 172, 100-200; dis- 
pensary at, 101, 103; tbana at, 187. 
Arwiil pargana^ 22if. 

Asoka, 19. 


Asoka, tejuple of, at Ilodh Gaya, 46, 52, 
55; railing of, at Kodh Gaya, 55; 
eaves excavated })y, 202, 204. 

AtrT, thana, ; par g ana ^ 211. 
Aurangabad, 183, 184, 200; dispensary at, 
101, 103. 

Aurangabad subdivision, 181, 200, 

AwadhI dialect, 86. 

B. 

Hablians, 01, 02. 

Bagboi, no. 

Babmani Ghat, 215. 

Bakraur, 31, 200, 213. 

Jialmat or haUundri soil, Ju6. 

Bauworia, 32. 

Barabar eaves, 202-203. 

Barabar Hills, 3, 164, 166, 167, 201-20S. 
Baraebatti, tbana at, 187. 

Barat, 237. 

Bara wan, 166. 

Barley, cultivation of, 100. 

Barun, 132, 160, 172, 206. 
Barun-Daltongauj Kailway, 171. 

Basauni, 164, 232. 

Basawan, worship of, 01. 

Batdi system, 138, 143. 

Bela, 31, 201. 

Belain, 164, 232. 

Bclkbara Mabal, 178; rents in, 147, 
Bhadoi crops, 106, 108, 100. 
Bbalawar;)a»*y <>»<», 25^3* 

Bhalua, 160. 

Bbaluabi Hill, 226. 

Bhdngi consumption of, 182. 
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V Wuioli system, 113, 137-141 j the merits 
of, 142.146. 

Uharari, 166. 

Dhindas range, 3. 

Bhogtas, 78. 

Bhuinhars, 9J, 92. 

Bhniyas, 91, 93, 186. 

Bibar, district of, 1,176. 

lUhia mills, 112. 

Biinbisara, 18, 19. 

Bishuiipur Tanrwa, 31, 222, 

Bithu, 79. 

Blindness, iirevalencc of, 99. 

Bodli Oaya, 4G-58, 74, 205; history of, 
46-51 ; remains at, 51-58 ; temple at, 
46, 47, 51, 52; math at, 48; early 
history of, 46-47 ; mediaeval history 
of, 47-49; modern history of, 49-51 ; 
Bodhi tree at, 52-51; diamond throne 
at, 54, 55; Asoka rail'nig at, 55, 56; 
Jewelled Cloister at, 56, 57 ; stiipii- at, 
57 ; stiitiies at, 57 ; other remains* at, 
58. 

Bodhi tree, 46, 47, 61, 52-54, 69, 70. 

Botany, 11, 12. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Brahinajuni Hill, 3, 19, 46, 216. 

Brass, manufacture of, 158-159. 

Buddha, 18, 19, 44-46. 

Buddhism, 17,18, 19, 21, 22, 30, 46-48, 
60, 61; traces of, 73, 74. See also 
Cliapter III (pp. 44-58). 

Buiiiadganj, 158, 211, 213. 

Burglary, prevalence of, 180, 187, 

Bui ha, 32, 231. 

c. 

Canals, 132-135; area irrigated from, 
132-133; administration of, 133- 
134. 

Carts, 170. 

Cash rents, 141-142, 147, 148 ; extension 
of, 144, 148. 

Castes, principal, 91-95. 

Cataract, prevalence of, 99, 102. 


Cattle, 116. 

Cattle-diseases, 116. 

Cattle-lifting, 186, 

Cesses, 182-188, 

Chait Singh's rebellion, 174. 

Chaityas, 47, 58, 74. 

Chahath tenures, 141, 142. 

Chakra Ghat, 226, 

Chandragarh, 231. 

Chandii Hill, 226. ^ 

Character of the people, 86, 87. 
Charkanwan pargana^ 200. ^ 

Chatkarl, 164,232. 

Cheon, 32,, 233. 

Chilki, 160. 

ChirkI Hill, 3. 

Chinese pilgrims, 20, 21, • 

Cholera, 90. 

Christians, 80. ^ 

Christian missions, 89. 

Civil justice, udminisirution of, 184. 
Climate, 15, 16. 

Communication, means of, 168-172 ; roads, 
169, 170 ; riiilways, I7l ; hy water, 
t:7l ; postal, 171, 172. 

Configuration of district, 2, 

Couservancy, mimicipai, 191, 193. 
Cotton, eiiltivatvn of, 110. 

Cotton wea</ing, 159-160, 

Crime, 185, , 

Criminal classes, 186. 

Criminal justice, administialien of, 184. 
Crocoililos, 15. 

Crops, principal, 106. 

Customary allowances, 139-141. 
Cultivation, improved methods of, 114 ; 
extension of, 114. 

D. 

Daeoity, prevalence of, 185, 187. 

Diid.ir 'pargana, 200. 

Dakhin Gawan, 31. 

Dakhner Mahal, 177, 178. 

Dakhner pargana, 211. 

Danahandi system, 13C-139. 

Dapthu, 32, 229. 
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Davdlia river, 8, 119. 

Dariyiipur, 118. 

Diiriyapur Parbatl, 199, 206-207, 
Dasaratha, caves excavated by, 202, 204. 
Daud Khan, 87, 88, 207. 

Daudnagar, 24, 110, 114, 172, 207; thaua 
at, 187 ; iimnicipality at, 193 ; dispen- 
sary at, 101, 103. 

Deo, 207-208; dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Deo Raj, 179, 208-^9. 

Deodha, 113. 

Deokuli, r2, 233. 

Dcokuiul, 166. 

Dhadhar river, 9. 

JJhamins, 66, 71.* 

Dhanarji river, 9. 

Dlianinahua, 102. 

Dharawat, 209. 

Dharmaranya, 70. 

Dliawa river, 4, 5. 

Dhougra llill,’.3i, IG, 233. 

Diamond throne at Bodli (iaya, 4-7. Mi' 55. 
Diseases, principal, 97-99. 

Dispensaries, See Medical institu- 
tions. 

District Board,* 189-190; roads main- 
tained by, 169^ 170. 

District staff, 1 S4, 

DobhT, 0. 

Dosiidlis,, ,91, 94, 186. 

Dniinsigo of Oayii town, 192. 

Dubaur, 164, 232, 236. 

Dubaur Mahal, 178. 

Dngul Hill, 3. 

Dmnaria, 170. 

Durvasarhi Hill, 3, 235. 

E. 

Karly English Aduiinislratioii, 173-175. 
Early history, 18-22. 

East Imlian Railway, 171. 

Education, 194, 198; secondary, 196; 

primary, 107; female, 198. 

YjVW par^ana, 293. 

Elephantiasis, prevalence of, 100. 


Embankments, 129. ') 

Erannoboas, 7. 

Evil spirits, worship of, 75-77. 

Excise administration, 181-182* 

Exports, 165; of sugar, 158, 

Exortisiu, practice of, 76, 77. 

F. 

Fa IliaiFs travels, 20. 

X^airs, 166-167. 

Famines, 120-125; of 1866, 120; ot 1873- 
74, 121-123; scarcity of 1888-89,123; 
of 1896-97, 123-135; relief works, 
123, 124; areas liable to, 125, 

Famine prices, 121, 122, 123. 

Patchpur, 240 ; dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Fauna, 12-14. 

Perries, 171, 190 

Pover, 97. 

Pij^i, 15. 

Pl/od§, 117-120; of 1896, 117, 118; of 
1901, 118, 119; of 1905, 119. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, 116, 

Foot-worship at Gayil, 66, 69. 

Fruits, 113. 

G. 

Gaibachhwii, 213. 

Game birds, 14, 15. 

Gandha-hasti, legend of, 201. 

Gangti, 10. 

Ganjas Hill, 3, 233. 

Odnja, consumption of, 182. 

Garori caste, 160. 

Gaya, origin of name, 1. 

Gaya town, 84, 183, 184, 211, 217 ; 
sanctity of, 59; legend of, 59-61; 
pilgrim priests of 65, 66 ; firtkas at, 
61; Vishnupad temple at, 62, 63; 
pilgrims to, 64, 65; hospitals at, 101, 
102, 103; veterinary dispensary at, 
IIG; municipality at, 191-192; Zila 
school at, 196. 

Gaya Asnra, 59. 

j Gaya district, formation of^ 176*. 



Mabatujya, 59, 70. 

Gaya 211. 

Gaya pilgrimage, 59-72. 

Gayarirsa, 10. 

Gaya sraddha, 59, 60, 62, 66; the cere- 
monies of, 62, C3-64; the origin of^, 69; 
the animistic features of, 70-72. 

Gaya subdivision, 181, 211. 

Qayawalbigha, 158. 

Gayawals, 60, 02, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 217- 
218. 

General administration, 181-188. 
Genrahandi system, 130-131. 

Geology, 10, 11. 

Glienjan, 32, 219. 

Ghenjan Mahal, 178. 

QherawTt, 130. 

Gilanddzit 138. 

Goalas, 91, 180. 

Ooilm system, 128. 

Gobindpur, 118. 

Godlings, worship of, 77-78. 

Goh parganat 200. 

GoraksliinT Sabhii, 89, 90. 

Government estates, 177| 178,; rents in, 
147. 

Gram, cultivation of, 109. 

Grand Trunk Itoad, 109, 170. 

Or.anite, 164. 

Gunainati monastery, legend ol, 209. 
Gimeri, 31, 231. 

Gupta empire, 20. 

Giirpa Hill, 219, 220. 

Gurua, 103, 165, 100. 

H. 

llandia Hill, 3. 

Hariakhal falls, 4. 

Uasra Hill, 3, 31, 220-222. 
llasuii, 158, 222-223. 

Rathiya rains, 107, 108. 

Health, public, 90-103. 

Hill system, 3-4. 

Hinduism, j)opular, 74-78. 

History, 17-43. 


History of revenue administration, 173 
176. 

Hiuen Tsiang, travels of, 20, 21, 47, 51 
62 ; account of Bodb Gaya by, 61. 
Honorary Magistrates, 184. 

Hospitals, See Medical institutions. 
Humidity, 16, 16. 

I. 

Ilahabud, 212. 

Imamganj, 106, 170. 

Imports, 165. 

Incoinc-ta.\, 183. 

Indebtedness, 152. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 111). 

Industrial classes, 156. 

f* 

Inundations, See Floods. 

Irki, 223. 

Iron ore, 164w < 

Irrigation, 126-13(> ; systems of, 126- 
127; from canals, 132-135; iiidigcii- 
*ous# system of, 127-131, 135-136. 


Jahanrihad, 30, 119, 170, J83, 184, 223- 
224; dispensary at, lOlj 103. 

Jahanabad subdivision, 181, 223. 

Jails, 188; iiAmufactures of, 188. 

Jainism, 19. 

Jamhor, 165, 166, 200. 

.lamuiiu river, 5, 8, 119. 

Jarasandlia, king of Magadha, 18, 94. 
Z&YYQ, pargmat 231, 

Jaru, 32. 

Jetbian, 46, 224-226. 

Jetbiaii range, 3. 

Jewelled Cloister at Bodh Gaya, 60, 57. 
Jbarkband, 18. 

Jolaba caste, 159, 160. 

Justice, administration of, 184-187. 
Judicial staff, 184 ; stamps, 183. 

E. 

Kabar 211, 

Kahars, 91, 04. 
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KaithT character, Rfi. 

Kako, 32, 79. 

Kakolat. falls oF, 4, IfiG, 232. 

Kninalo Blbi, 77, 70. 

Kamgar Khan, 87, 17R, 223. 

KamiyaSt 168'154. 

Kapotika monastery, li'pfcnd of, 20f». 
Karna-Chaupar cave, 202. 

Kasina, 30. 

Kauwadol Hill, 3, 227, 228. 

Kauwakoly 158, 232. 

Kenar, 158. 

Kendua, 80. 

Ketaki, 113. 

Ketml soil, 106. 

Khamini, 29,* 

Kharhat, 170. 

KJiarlfi 134. 

" Khiri, 226. 

KlnriSwan, 166.* 

Khizrsarai, dispensary at, 101, 103. ^ 
Khurl river, 

KodOj cultivation of, 108. 

Koiris, caste of, 91, 93. 

Kols, remains 17, 71, 236. 

Konch, 228. 

Koraipur, 160. 

Kothi, 88. 

Kukkutajiadagiri, 220-222. 

Kurkihar, 228, 229. 

Kusreli, 8. 

Kntumba, 160, 174, 175 ; pargana, 200. 

L. 

Labouring classes, 153. 

Lac manufacture, 157-158. 

LdJcMraJ tenures, 180. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 124 ; 
working of, 116. 

Land revenue, administration of, 
173-180 ; growth of, 177 ; incidence of, 
177. 

Land tenures, 14J-143, 179-180. 
Lauguage, 85. 

Late rite, 164. 


Lath, 82, 210, 229-230. 

Leases of lands, 179. 

Legends of Oayii, 1-2, 59-61 ; oj the 
Phalgii, 9 ; of Bnddhn, 45-46; fjf Bodli 
Ojiya, 52-54, 55 ; of U.aglnini Diink, 77 ; 
of Sheikh Saddu, 79 ; of Xsnnalo BibI, 
79 ; of Babhans, 03, 94 ; of Bimiyas, 
93, 94; of Kaliars, 93, 94 ; of Bakraiir, 

I 201 ; of Dariyapur Parbati, 206 ; of 
I Dbaruwat, 209, 230 ; of Ilasra Hill, 
220-221; of Jethian, 224-225; of 
Kauwadol, 227 ; of Lorik, 230 ; of 
I SItamarbi, 237. 

I Leprosy, 100. 
j Linseed, cultivation of, 109. 
i Literate popnhation, 196. 

I Local Boards, 190, 191. 

Local Self-Government, 180-193. 
Lodging-house fund, 100. 101, 102, 
Lojhwe, 164. 

I Lmnasgiri Hill, 235. 

I Lomasrishi cave, 20 i. 

I Lorik, 77 ; legend of, 236. 

t 

M. 

Maehendra, 16C. 

Madanpur, 230, 239. 

Madar river, 4. 

Magadha, 17-22. , 

Mngahl language, 85. 

Magahlya Pathans, 88. 

I MahajanSf 152. 

I Maharajganj, 165. 

Mahavira Vardhamiina, 18, 10. 

Maher Hill, 3 ; pargana, 211. 

Maize, cultivation of, 108. 

Makhdumpur, 219. 

Maksudpur Raj, 179. 

Manda Hills, 230, 231. 

Manglagauri Hill, 162. 

Manorah parganat 200 . 

Manpur, 211, 218 ; battle of, 26. 
Manufactures, 156-164* 

I Manures, 116. 

Marathas, invasion of, 24; raids by, 214. 
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ikarim^ cnltivfttion of, 108. 

Miirn^anj, 158. 

201 . 

M.'itcriK; condition of tlio people, 150-155, 
Manrya dynasty, 10, 20. * 

Mciisiircs, 167. 

Medical aspects, 06-103 ; in‘«titutions, 
101-103; relief, 180, 100. 

MeJas^ 166. 

Mica mines, 1C4. 

Migration, 83. 

Minerals, 9, 10, 164. 

Mines, 164. 

Miranpur Nadera, 70. 

Mobana river, 8, 0. 

Molasses, manufacture of, 168. 
Money-orders, 171. 

Mora lake, 233. 

Morhar river, 8, 10, 236. « 

Mucharin, 46- 

Mugbalsarai-Gayii Railway, 171. * 

Mubainmadans, 87; invasion of , 22, 48 ; 

rule of, 22-26 ; popular religion of, 78. 
Muharram at Gaya, 88. 

Mukarari tenures, 170. 

Municipalities, 191-193. 

Murli Hill, 201, 212. 

Mutiny of 1857, 26-30, 33-43, 

N. 

NabTnagar, 78, 190, 231 ; dispensary at, 
101, 103; tbrina at, 187. 

Nadi, 7, 

Nagarjuni caves, 203 ; Hill, 203, 205. 
Nagdi system, 141-142 ; extension of, 
144, 146. 

Namdarganj, 87. 

Namdar Khan, 87, 223. 

Nanakpantbi sect, 232. 

Narbat, 174, 175 ; jpargana, 231. 

Natural calamities, 117-125. 

Natural divisions, 2. 

Nawada, 28, 170, 232 ; dispensary at, 
101, 103. 

Nawada subdivision, 181, 231-232. 


N-ovigation, I7l. 

Ncr, 32. 

Nilajaii river, 8, 0, 52. 

o. 

Ob™, IGO. 

Occupations of the people, 156. 

Oil, manufacture of, 163. 

Oil-seods, cultivation ot*^, 110. 

Okti pargana, 223. 

Old Gaya, 213-214. 

^3pium, cultivation of, 110-112. 

Outposts, police, 187, 

p. 

Pachamba, 164, 

Paebar Hill, 3, 32. 232-233. 

Paebrnkhi pargana, 231. 

Pabra Hill, 3 ; par*jana,^^\l» 

Paibigha, 31,163. 

Paimttr river, 4, 5. 

‘ Fains, 104, 105, 126, 127-128, 135, 136. 
Pakfibarawan, tbana at, 187. 

Kla kings, 21, 22. 

Pali, 88. 

Panebana river, 9.^ 

Pauch Pir, adoration of, 78. 7!t. 
Fdrahandi, 128. 

Far an tenures, 142. 

Partition of estates, 177. 

Patalganga spring, 202, 

Patbalkati, 162. 

Pathaus, 88. 

Patna- Gay a Canal, 132. 

Patua-Gaya Railway, 171. 

Patwa caste, 159. 

Fauru soil, 105. 

People, the, 81-95; material condition 
of, 150.165. 

Permanent Settlement, 175. 

Plialgn river, 8, 9, 62. 

Physical aspects, 1-16. 

Pilgrimage, the Gaya, 69-72; ceremonies 
of » 62-64 ; seasons of, (14 the pilgrims, 
04-66; the pilgrim priests, 65-66; 
expenses of, 66-69. 
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Pir8, worship of, 78. 

Plague, 97-99 

Ploughmen's begging movement, 90. 
Police, administration of, 187. 

Poppy, cultivation of, 110-112. 

Population, growth of, 81 j census of 
1881 and 1891, 81; census of 1901, 
81-82 ; density of, 83 ; urban, 84 ; 
rural, 84. 

Popular religion, 78*80. 

Postal communications, 171-172. 

Pottery, Inanufacture of, 163. 

Pounds, 190. 

Poverty of the people,. 151, 132. 

Powai Hill, 3. * 

Pragbodhi mountain, 233-234. 
Prapitamaheswar, temple of, 62, 216. 
Prehistoric peoples, 18. 

Pretsila Hill, 66, 72| 234-235. 

Prices, 150; in famines, 121, 122, 123. 
Produce- rents, 137-141. 

Puuawan, 3J., 229. 

Punpun river, 5, 8, 119. 

Pura, 110. 

Purnadih, 240. 

R.. 

Bahi crops, 106, 109. 

Kttfigan* 165, 166, 100, 232 ; 

dispensary at, 101, 103. 

Raghuni Dank, 77. 

Railways, 171. 

Rainfall, 16, 104, 117, 121, 122, 123. 
Rajaull, 235-286; thana at, 187. 

Rajgir, 18, 31, 46, 220. 

Rajgir Hills, 10. 

Rajpind cave, 226. 

Rajputs, 91, 94. 

Ramgarh, 1, 17, 18, 24, 176. 

Ram Gaya, 205, 218. 

Ramna, 212. 

Ramsila Hill, 66, 72, 216-217. 

Uiiniganj, 165. 

Basulpnra, 237. • 

Registration, 183-184. 


BeAra soil, 106. 

Relief- Works in famines, 120, 121,^2, 
124. 

Religious movements, 89-91. 

Rent payment, systems of, 187-1 
Rents, in kind, 137-138 ; cash rents, 141- 
142 ; rates of, 147-148. 

Revenue history, 173-176. 

Revenue of district, 181-184. 

Rice, cultivation of, 106-108 ; varieties 
of, 106, 107. 

Rinderpest, 116. 

River system, 4-9. 

Roads, 169, 170. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 182. 

Roh pargana, 231. 

Hohilla Pathans, 88. 

Rotation of crops, 114. 


s. 

Saffi Ghat, 225, 226. 

Sahibganj, 212-213, 

Saisunaga dynasty, 18-19. 

Sakri river, 5, 9; floods of. 117, 118. 
Sakya Muni, 46, 73. 

Salimpur, 166. 

Saltpetre, manufacture of, 164. 

Samai, 174 ; pargana, 231. 

Sanaut pargana^ 211. 

Sanitation, 100. 

Sapahi, 164, 232. 

Sapneri, 162. 

Sarwa Mahal, 177, 178. 

Satgharwa, 201. 

Sail, 186. 

Scenery, 4. 

Schools, 194-198; High English, 196 
Middle English, 196 ; Middle Vernac- 
ular, 196; Primary, 197; Special, 197 
198. 

Secondary education, 196. 

Settlements, 178, 179. 

Sex, 85. 

Shamshernagar, 32. 
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Sl?^*ikh Sailclu, iidoratiou of, 7D. 

28, 30, 39, 176, 183, 184, 23G ; 
diJv' ensary nt, 101, 103 ; pargana, 

tbiina at, 187. 

Sliiiihs ol* Gayii, 8S. 

ShiJcml tenures, 141, 112. 

Siddheswar peak, 201. 

Sihuli, 79. 

Silabhadrn monastery, legend of, 227. 

Silk fabrics, weaving of, 161-162. 

Singar, 164, 232, 236. 

Si pall, 110. 

Sirls, 174, 175 ; pargana, 200. 

Sitaniarbi, 166, 237. 

*€ir7iltis, 74. 

*^all-pox, 99. 

Sobhnath Hill, 31, 221. 

Soil, 105-106. 

Solano family, 39, 200. 

Sonhliadr, 7. 

f • 

Son river, 5-7, 171 ; bridge over, ,205 ; 

lloods of, 118, 119; canal system, 132! 
South Bihar Railway, 171. 

Sringirikh Hill, 3, 235. 

Stamp revenue, 183. 

Stone carving, 162. 

Subdivisions, 181. 

Sudama cave, 202. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 158. 

Sugarcane, cultivation of, 112. 

Sunnis of Gaya, 88. 
vSurajkund, 215. 

Surveys, 178-179. 

T, 

Tamasin falls, 4. 

Tanr land, 104. 

Tapoban, 46, 166, 167 ; springs of, 225. 
Taradih, 49. 

Taxation, 181. 

Tehta, 29, 111. 

Tekari, 25, 29, 172, 188, 184, 239 ; dis- 
pensary at, 101, 108; municipality at, 
193; thana at, 187; Raj, 144, 287- 
2.39. 


Tekai’i Ward’s estate, 178; rents in, 147 
Telegraph offices, 172. 

Temperature, 15. 

Tenures of land, 141-112, 179-180. 

Tetwa Khas, 224. 

Tlianas, 187. 

ThJcadafi system, 141, ISO. 

Til or gingelly, cultivation of, 109. 

Tilaiya river, 9. 

Tobacco, manufacture 163. 

Tols, 193, 

Topography, 1-4. " 

'l^n'an gateway at Bodh Gaya, 52. 

Towns, 84; Vagcs o? labour in, 149. 
Tracts of fertility, 104, 105. 

Trade, 163. ^ 

Tree-daubing mystery, 90, 01. 

Trees, See Botany. 

Tiingi, 77 1 113. 

Tusser cloth weavinfr, 16 L 

u. 

Uuig», 167, 208, 239.2'11. 

Urel, 31, 46. 

Udar soil, 106. 

V. 

Vaccination, 101. 

Vadathika cave, 203. 

Vajrasan Throne at Bjdli Gaya, 52, 54, 55. 
Vapika cave, 203. 

Vedis of Gaya, 51, 62, 66, 71. 

Vegetables, 118. » 

Veterinary assistance, 116. 

Villages, 84; wages of labour in, 149, 
Visbnupad temple, 62, 63, 162, 214-216. 
Viswajhopri cave, 203. 

Vital statistics, 96, 

w. 

Wage., 148-149. 

Warisallganj, 206, 231. 
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Water communications, 171* 
Water-falls, 4. 

Water-lifts, 127, 129, 131-132. 
Water-supply of Gaya town, 192. 
Water-rates, 134. 

WazTrganj, 38, 39, 220, 228. 
Weaving industry, 159-162. 
Weights, 167. 

Wells, 131. 

Wlieafc, cultivation of, 109. 

Wild animals, See Fauna. 

Winds, lo. 


Witches, belief in, 76. 

Wizardry, practice of, 76, 76. 

Wood carving, 162-163, 

Woollen fabrics, weaving of, 160-^1, 
Worseleyganj, 231. 

Worship of evil spirits, 75-77; of godlings, 
77-78. 

Written character, 86. 

Y. 

Yashtivaiia, 224, 225. 
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